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RULES. 


1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Society," 
and  shall  avoid  all  topics  of  religious  or  political  controversy,  and  shall 
remain  independent  of,  though  willing  to  co-operate  with,  similar 
societies  by  friendly  communication. 

2.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  be  proposed  by  one  Member, 
and  seconded  by  another,  and  elected  by  the  Committee  by  ballot  at 
any  of  their  meetings.    One  black  ball  in  five  to  exclude. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  elect  as  an  Honorary  Member 
any  person  (including  foreigners)  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  Such  Honorary  Member  shall  not  pay  any  entrance  fee  or 
subscription,  shall  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary  Member 
as  to  voting  at  the  meetings  or  the  proposal  of  candidates,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  re-election  annually. 

4.  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  ten  shillings  payable  on 
admission,  and  afterwards  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year. 
Eight  pounds  may  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  annual  subscription,  as  a 
composition  for  life. 

5.  All  Members  shall  on  their  election  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten 
shillings. 

6.  Every  new  Member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Clerk,  and  shall  be  required  to  remit  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 
Treasurer,  George  Molineux,  Esq.,  Old  Bank,  Lewes,  within  one  month 
of  his  election. 

7.  No  Member  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription,  and,  if  a  new  Member,  his 
entrance  fee. 

8.  If  the  sum  due  from  a  new  Annual  Member  under  the  preceding 
Rules  be  not  paid  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  if 
he  be  in  the  United  Kingdom — or  if  abroad,  within  two  months — the 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Members ; 
but  they  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  him  on  his  justifying  the  delay 
to  their  satisfaction. 


XII. 


RULES. 


9.  The  name  of  every  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  due 
on  the  1st  January  in  each,  year  shall  be  placed  in  the  Barbican  on  the 
1st  March;  and  if  the  subscription  be  not  paid  on  or  before  the  1st 
August,  if  the  defaulter  shall  be  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  within  one  month  after  his  return,  if  he  shall  have  been  abroad,  he 
shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  his  name  shall  be  erased 
from  the  books,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee.  Any  Member  intending  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
the  Society  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the  1st 
January  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  otherwise  he  shall  be  liable  for  the 
current  year's  subscription. 

10.  As  the  payment  of  his  subscription  will  entitle  a  Member  to 
enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  Society,  so  it  will  distinctly  imply  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the  government  of 
the  Society. 

1 1 .  Two  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  each  year. 
The  first  general  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
Lady  Day  at  the  Barbican,  Lewes  Castle,  at  12.30,  when  the  Com- 
mittee shall  present  their  annual  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
and  not  less  than  12  members  shall  be  elected  to  act  on  the  Committee 
for  the  succeeding  year,  any  proposed  alteration  of  the  Rules  shall  be 
considered,  and  other  business  shall  be  transacted.  The  second  general 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Second  Thursday  in  August,  at  some 
place  rendered  interesting  by  its  antiquities  or  historical  associations. 

12.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  may  determine,  on  the 
requisition,  in  writing,  of  Five  Members,  or  of  the  President,  or  Two 
Vice-Presidents  specifying  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward  for 
consideration  at  such  meeting,  and  that  subject  only  shall  be  then 
considered  and  resolutions  passed  thereon. 

13.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Committee  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  majority  present  and  voting,  shall  be  binding. 

14.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  except  at  the  General 
Meeting  in  March.  No  proposed  alteration  shall  be  considered  unless 
four  months'  previous  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  Committee.  No  subject  shall  be  discussed  more  than  once  in 
each  year,  except  with  consent  of  the  Committee. 

15.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  and  the  exhibition 
of  antiquities  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 


RULES. 


Xlll. 


16.  All  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee. 

a.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Curator  and 
Librarian,  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  not  less  than  12  Members 
(who  shall  be  elected  at  the  General  Meeting  in  March).  A  month's 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  of  any  Member  to  nominate  a 
gentleman  as  a  Member  of  Committee,  and  the  names  of  those  pro- 
posed placed  in  the  Library,  together  with  that  of  the  proposer  and 
seconder.  Notice  of  such  nominations  to  be  sent  to  all  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

b.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  Lewes  Castle  on  the  Thursdays 
preceding  the  usual  Quarter  Days,  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Hon.  Secretaries  may  determine.  Three  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

c.  The  Committee  shall  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  manage  the  financial 
department  of  the  Society's  affairs.  Such  sub-committee  shall  at  each 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  submit  a  report  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Society,  when  cheques  signed  by  three  of  the  Members 
present  shall  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same.  The  accounts 
of  the  Society  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  examination  of  two 
auditors  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee  from  the  general  body 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

cl.  The  Committee  shall  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March  appoint  an  Editor  of  the  Society's  Volume,  and 
the  Editor  so  appointed  shall  report  the  progress  of  the  Volume  at  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Committee. 

e.  The  Committee  may  appoint  any  Member  Local  Secretary  for  the 
town  or  district  where  he  may  reside,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  accurate  information  as  to  objects  of  local  interest ;  such  Local 
Secretaries  shall  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 


REPORT  FOR  1889. 


The  Committee,  while  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Members  of 
the  Sussex  Archfeological  Society  upon  the  progress  made,  in  several 
respects,  during  the  past  year,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  special  need  that  exists,  just 
at  the  present  time,  for  hearty  co-operation  and  increased  interest  in 
its  claims,  in  order  that  its  prosperity  and  prestige  may  be  maintained. 

There  are  at  present  in  connection  with  the  Society  568  Members 
(471  ordinary,  87  life,  and  10  honorary  Members).  Our  Society  is  in 
correspondence  with  31  kindred  societies,  whose  transactions  are,  in 
most  cases,  received  regularly  in  exchange  for  our  "Collections." 
The  number  of  new  Members  elected  during  1889  was  24;  the  losses 
were  38,  namely,  by  death  11  (one  life  and  ten  ordinary  Members) ; 
1 5  Members  withdrew  from  the  Society  during  the  year ;  while  the 
names  of  12  others  were  erased  from  the  list — their  subscriptions  being 
in  arrear  for  many  years,  or  their  addresses  being  unknown.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  total  membership 
as  compared  with  1888,  a  state  of  things  which,  while  not  satisfactory, 
the  Committee  feel  assured  could  soon  be  remedied  by  the  Members 
making  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Society  known  to  their  friends, 
especially  to  those  residing  in  the  county. 

The  most  serious  feature,  however,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Society's  affairs  is  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  subscriptions  are 
paid  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Members.  The  Committee  are  con- 
stantly hindered  in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  develop 
the  scope  of  the  Society's  operations  by  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  so 
many  of  the  rule  providing  that  all  subscriptions  should  be  paid  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  The  following  facts  will  show  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  rule  referred  to  is  disregarded,  and  will  explain 
why  the  Committee  have  felt  compelled  to  call  special  attention  to  it. 
Besides  other  arrears — but  a  small  proportion  of  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  collected — 89  members  still  owe  their  subscriptions 
for  1888;  there  are  162  who  have  not  paid  for  1889,  while  no  less  than 
266  Members  had  not,  up  to  March  18th,  paid  for  the  present  year, 
although  their  subscriptions  were  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  1890. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  sum  exceeding  £250  is  due  to  the  Society, 
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an  amount  that,  if  collected,  would  enable  the  Committee  to  make 
many  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society's  affairs,  while  it 
would  greatly  help  to  relieve  them  from  anxiety. 

The  present  volume  of  the  Society's  "Collections"  (i.e.,  Vol. 
XXXVII.)  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  compare  favourably  with 
many  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  Petworth  on 
August  the  23rd,  and  was  a  very  successful  and  enjoyable  gathering, 
the  weather  being  delightfully  fine.  The  day's  proceedings  included 
a  drive  through  Arundel,  Bignor  and  Burton  Parks  ;  visits  to  the 
celebrated  remains  of  the  Anglo-Eoman  Villa  at  Bignor,  to  Bignor 
Church,  to  Burton  Church  and  House,  to  Petworth  Church  and  to 
Petworth  House. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Half  Moon  Hotel,  Petworth, 
and  was  presided  over  by  J.  Heywood  Johnstone,  Esq.,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  Members  and  friends. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  our  Vice-President, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  throwing  open  Arundel  Park  ;  Lord  Lecon- 
field,  for  throwing  open  Petworth  House  with  its  large  and  celebrated 
collection  of  pictures,  sculptures,  porcelain  and  wood  carvings ;  to  J. 
Heywood  Johnstone,  Esq.,  for  presiding  at  the  dinner ;  to  A.  J.  W. 
Biddulph,  Esq.,  for  throwing  open  Burton  Park  and  House;  to  George 
Edward  Fox,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  on  the  Anglo-Eoman  Villa  at  Bignor ; 
and  to  many  others  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Annual 
Meeting.  It  should  be  placed  on  record  here,  too,  that  at  Petworth 
Mr.  Richard  Tupper,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bignor  Pavements,  was 
elected  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  our  Society,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  archaeology  in  Sussex,  "in  carefully  pre- 
serving these  fine  tesselated  pavements  for  so  many  years  and  at 
considerable  pecuniary  loss ;  whilst  most  of  the  remains  of  a  similar 
description  have  been  demolished  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
discovered." 

The  desirability  of  again  restoring  the  "Long  Man"  of  Wilmington 
was  brought  under  the  Society's  notice  during  the  past  year,  and 
having,  at  the  request  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  under- 
taken to  superintend  the  work,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  Society  to 
Wilmington  on  October  the  12th.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  held  on  November  5th,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  authorising, 
as  an  experiment,  a  portion  of  the  figure  to  be  treated  with  rammed 
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chalk,  but,  as  a  special  report  will  probably  be  presented  to  the  Society, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  at  greater  length  here  to  the  subject  of 
the  restoration. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  sustained  loss  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Frederick  "William  Cosens,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Shelleys, 
Lewes.  Mr.  Cosens  was  a  life  member  and  joined  the  Society  in  1867. 
The  sad  death  of  Mr.  Simeon  Norman,  of  London  Road,  Burgess  Hill, 
also  calls  for  notice.  Mr.  Norman,  who  had  been  a  Member  since 
1868,  rendered  useful  service  to  the  Society  as  one  of  our  honorary 
photographers.  The  views  illustrating  the  paper  on  the  Caroline  relics 
at  Ashburnham  House,  in  Vol.  XXXYL,  "S.  A.  C,"  were  furnished 
by  him.  The  Eev.  Eose  Fuller  Whistler,  late  Vicar  of  Ashburnham, 
having  removed  to  Peterborough,  has  intimated  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  Committee,  of  which  while  resident  in  Sussex  he  was  so  useful  and 
energetic  a  member. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  feel  that  a  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  great  improvements  which  the  Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian 
(C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.),  is  effecting  in  the  Society's  Museum  and  Library; 
and  they  also  desire  to  thank  that  gentleman  and  Messrs.  Haines, 
Earp,  Scammell,  Major  de  Eobeck  and  others  for  gifts  of  books,  prints, 
paintings,  curios,  &c,  for  the  Museum  and  Library,  and  thus  helping 
to  make  them  complete  in  objects  and  books  relating  to  our  county. 

Lewes  Castle, 

March,  1890. 
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In  presenting  their  report  of  the  work  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  for  1890,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  state  that  in  several 
directions  gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  In  1890,  34  new 
Members  were  elected.  At  present  there  are  580  on  the  books  (484 
ordinary,  87  life  and  nine  Hon,  Members). 

The  Society  lost,  in  the  course  of  1890,  one  life  Member,  two  hon. 
and  five  ordinary  Members  by  death  and  13  by  withdrawal,  but,  after 
allowing  for  these  losses,  there  remained  a  net  increase  of  1 3  Members 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  Eeport  for  1889  special  reference  was  made  to  the  large 
number  of  subscriptions  in  arrear.  The  Committee  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  arrears 
has  been  collected,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Statement  of 
Accounts  appended  to  this  Report. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Thursday, 
August  14th,  1890,  when  Seaford,  East  Blatchington,  Bishopstone  and 
Newhaven  were  visited  by  a  large  number  of  the  Members  and  their 
friends,  and  a  most  delightful  day  was  spent. 

The  Dinner,  which  took  place  at  the  London  and  Paris  Hotel, 
Newhaven  Harbour,  was  presided  over  by  our  President,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Hanipden,  G-.C.B.  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex),  and 
was  a  great  success.  The  Churches  of  Seaford,  East  Blatchington, 
Bishopstone  and  Newhaven  were  visited,  and  their  special  features  of 
archaeological  interest  pointed  out.  At  Seaford  an  excursion  was  made 
to  the  "Roman  Camp  "  on  the  Cliff  above  the  town,  the  remains  of 
which  were  described  by  our  Hon.  Curator  (C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.)  and 
visits  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  Crypt,  to  the  Town  Hall  and  to 
the  Martello  Tower ;  while  at  Newhaven  the  visitors  were  conducted 
over  the  Harbour  and  Pier. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  members  of  the 
Local  Committee  for  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  Society,  and  while  grateful  to  all  who  contributed 
in  any  degree  to  the  most  successful  carrying  out  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings, the  Committee  would  specially  mention  the  services  rendered  by 
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the  Vicar  of  Seaford  (the  Eev.  W.  H.  M.  Buck),  the  Eev.  A.  J. 
Eichardson  (Eector  of  East  Blatchington),  E.  J.  Gorringe,  Esq.,  F. 
Dale  Banister,  Esq.,  and  Allen  Sarle,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  to  the  L.B.  and  S.O.  Eailway  Company. 

In  1890,  Vol.  XXXVII.  of  the  Society's  "Collections"  was  published 
and  issued  to  the  Members. 

Among  the  more  prominent  Members  of  the  Society  removed  by 
death  during  1890,  mention  should  be  made  of  Charles  Eoach  Smith, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  who  died  on  August  2nd. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  elected  an  Hon.  Member  of  our  Society  in 
1853,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  contributed 
to  our  "  Collections."  William  Smith  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  died  on  March 
22nd,  was  a  Member  from  1850  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  con- 
tributed several  valuable  papers  to  our  "  Collections,"  the  last  of 
which  were  not  published  till  just  after  his  lamented  death,  and  he  left 
several  MS.  books  and  other  volumes,  containing  extracts  from  Sussex 
Eegistries  and  many  different  sources — representing  the  labour  of  years 
— to  our  Society.  The  late  Crawford  J.  Pocock,  Esq.,  was  a  member 
of  our  Society  for  20  years.  The  late  H.  Campkin,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
was  an  Honorary  Member  for  30  years,  compiled  the  valuable  Index 
to  the  first  25  volumes  of  our  "  Collections, "  and  was  a  most  useful 
Member.  Mr.  George  Homewood,  who  died  in  December  last,  had 
been  a  Member  since  1886,  and  although  not  directly  a  contributor  to 
our  volumes,  this  gentleman,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  Sussex,  gave  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  to 
individual  Members  of  the  Society. 

In  closing  this  Eeport,  the  Committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  improvements  made  during  the  year  in  the  Museum  and  Library 
by  the  energetic  labours  of  C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.,  our  Hon.  Curator  and 
Librarian,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
visited  the  Museum  in  1890  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  the 
Library  was  more  resorted  to  than  usual  for  reference  and  research. 

Lewes  Castle, 

19th  March,  1891. 
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During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  was  presented,  there 
ihave  been  several  discoveries  in  Sussex  of  considerable  antiquarian 
importance,  and  some  pains  have  been  taken  in  order  to  include  a 
j  record  of  these  in  our  "  Collections."    Foremost  in  interest  is  the 
I  series  of  discoveries  in  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Lewes,  the  results  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  owner 
of  the  site  of  finds  (Aubrey  Hillman,  Esq.),  now  enrich  our  Museum. 

In  the  paper  relating  to  these  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  little  has  been 
done  beyond  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  interments 
unearthed,  and  indicating  two  suggested  theories,  one  that  "Saxon- 
bury  "  should  be  regarded  as  a  cemetery  ;  the  other  that  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  battle  field.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  will  be  able,  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  particulars 
given  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains,  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  that  will  place  the  question  beyond  dispute.  It  seems 
remarkable  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  two  considerable  dis- 
coveries of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  Lewes  should  have  been  made  at 
points  so  widely  apart  as  Southover  and  Mailing  Hill. 

The  recent  restoration  of  Arlington  Parish  Church  has  revealed 
features  of  peculiar  interest,  and  if  it  is  yet  too  early  to  admit  the 
claim  of  those  who  would  assign  to  this  building  a  higher  antiquity 
than  that  of  any  other  church  in  the  county,  it  is  clear  that  portions  of 
the  fabric  are  at  least  pre -Norman.  A  brief  paragraph  will  be  found 
in  "Notes  and  Queries"  of  this  volume  of  our  "Collections"  relating 
to  discoveries  made  during  the  restoration  of  Friston  Parish  Church, 
which  seem  to  have  been  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  our  Society  appears  to  have  had  no  notice  of  these  discoveries 
until  the  completion  of  the  work  of  restoration.  A  detailed  description 
of  Friston  Church,  in  the  new  light  cast  upon  its  early  history  by  the 
discoveries  mentioned,  would  form  an  acceptable  and  instructive  paper 
for  a  future  volume  of  the  "  Collections." 

One  feature  of  the  past  year  that  has  proved  at  once  gratifying  and 
embarrassing,  is  the  large  number  of  applications  received  by  the 
Secretary  for  information  upon  a  variety  of  matters  more  or  less 
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connected  with  "the  study  of  the  past,"  a  proof  that  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  is  becoming  more  widely  known ;  but  many  of 
the  enquiries  have  been  such  as  could  be  answered,  if  at  all,  only 
after  long  and  patient  research. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  Members  that  our  Library 
has  been  much  improved  during  the  past  year  and  now  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  works  of  reference,  which  can  at  any  time  be 
consulted. 

A  series  of  original  sketches,  by  James  Lambert,  of  the  details  of 
Herstmonceux  Castle  before  it  was  dismantled,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  for  some  time,  has  been  carefully  mounted 
and  placed  in  a  portfolio  by  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.  The  Committee 
have  had  a  bequest  of  a  plaster  bust  of  the  late  W.  Durrant  Cooper, 
Esq.,  from  his  sister,  the  late  Miss  Lucy  Anne  Cooper. 

The  Annual  Meeting  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  August  last,  and  as 
it  was  held  upon  one  of  the  very  few  perfectly  fine  days  of  a  specially 
wet  autumn,  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  Steyning,  Wapping- 
thorne,  Buncton  and  Wiston,  were  visited  in  succession  and  in  the 
order  named.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  who  helped 
to  make  the  proceedings  pass  off  so  pleasantly,  but  especially  to  the 
Eev.  John  Goring,  for  his  kindness  in  throwing  open  Wiston  House  to 
the  Members  and  their  friends,  and  for  presiding  at  the  Annual 
Dinner,  which  was  held  in  a  marquee  in  Wiston  Park. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  Society  remains  almost  identically  the 
same  as  when  the  last  report  was  presented,  the  losses  by  death  or 
withdrawal  being  as  nearly  as  possible  balanced  by  the  accession  of 
new  members.  The  arrears  of  subscription  have  not  been  closely 
collected,  although  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  matter. 
Some  150  subscriptions,  due  on  January  1st,  1891,  are  still  unpaid, 
and  considerably  more  are  owing  for  1892,  a  state  of  things  that  is 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  one  that  hampers  the  Committee  in  any 
effort  to  improve  the  working  of  the  Society. 

Amongst  the  losses  the  Society  has  sustained  by  death  during  the 
year  special  reference  must  first  of  all  be  made  in  this  report,  of  the 
decease  of  our  late  President,  the  Eight  Honourable  Yiscount  Hampden, 
GKC.B.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  which  sad  event  happened 
on  Tuesday,  March  15th,  at  Pau,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Con- 
nected with  our  Society  since  1850,  Lord  Hampden  became  its  President 
in  succession  to  the  late  Earl  of  Chichester.    One  of  the  best  remem- 
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bered  of  Lord  Hampden's  public  services  on  behalf  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  was  the  able  way  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
very  successful  meeting  at  Newhaven,  in  August,  1890. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  to  the  loss  our  Society  has 
suffered  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  on  the  21st  December,  1891.  The  late 
Duke  was  one  of  the  earliest  Members  of  the  Society,  having  joined 
it  in  1846. 

In  1891,  also,  the  lamented  death  occurred  of  F.  E.  Sawyer,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  Member  of  our  Committee,  who  was  a  most  valuable  and 
industrious  contributor  to  our  "Collections."  His  loss  at  so  early  an 
age  was  greatly  regretted  by  the  Members  of  our  Society. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  during  this  year  a  visit  should  be  paid 
to  Silchester.  An  offer  has  been  made  by  one  of  our  Honorary 
Members,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  to  conduct  the  Members  of  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  over  the  excavations  at  Silchester,  if  a 
visit  to  that  interesting  place  can  be  arranged  for  during  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Lewes  Castle, 

March  24th,  1892. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
DURING  YEAR  1890. 


LIBEAEY:  GIFTS. 

"  Church  Plate,  Co.  of  Dorset."    Nightingale,  J  ^e  Author 

Catalogue  of  "  Tudor  Exhibition"  (1) ;  Weever's  \ 

"Funeral  Monuments  "  (1)  ;  "Notitia  Monas-  (  -p  n  m  t» 

tica."  Tanner  (1)  ;  "  History  of  England  to  U  Phillips 
1788  "  (1).  Raymond  .... 


By  Eev.  G.  F.  Twycross 
By  the  Author  . 


>By 


Henry  Griffith,  Esq. 


Poems  by  Hurdis,  Rev.  J.,  D.D."  . 
Naval  Commissioners,   1660-1760,  with  His 
torical  Notes."    Duckett,  Sir  G.  F. 
Official  Year  Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  ] 
Societies"  (1);  "Curiosities  of  the  Church."/ 
Andrews,  Wm.  (1)  ;  "The  Minster  of  Minster 
in  Thanet."    Gall,  Rev.  F.  (1)  ;  "  Chichester 
Diocesan  Calendar,  1890  "  (1);  "Old  Time  I 
Punishments."    Andrews,  Wm.  (1).       .  .J 
The  Barons  War."    Blaauw,  W.  H.    1st  ed., 

4to  (1)   

Catalogue  Old  Furniture,  &c,  Wakehurst 
Place"  (1) ;  "Brighton  Handbook  and  Guide." 
Sawyer,  Jno.  (1)  

°\lt"\UhmrJ  -°f  F'  W'  C°!enS,.ESq;}  By  Captain  Murray 
Drawings,    Priory    Church    of  Boxgrove." 
Ridge -Lacy,  W.,  Esq.  (1) 
Calendar  of  Wills,  1258,  1688,  proved  in  Court )  By  Corporation  City  of 
of  Hustings  "  (1)  )    London  .... 


Vols. 
1 


By  C.  L.  Prince,  Esq. 
By  Mr.  John  Sawyer 


By  the  Author 


Vols.  20 


Pamphlets,  Deeds, 


Reports  (3),  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  Lord  Sheffield, 

1812,  1813,  1818  ;  1  Sussex  Fine  Roll,  1561-2  \  By  C.  L.  Prince,  Esq. 

(parchment)  ;  5  Old  Newspapers,  1759,  1814  . 
4  Pamphlets  ;  "  Seals  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  &c. ;" 

"  Seals  of  Cornwall ;  "Walls  of  Chester,  &c. ;"  ,  7,_  -  TT   

1  Pamphlet,  "Ephemeris  Epigraphica-Roman  I  aj  * '  m;ERHBLD'  ^sq' 

Inscriptions  in  Great  Britain."  F.  Haverfield. 
1  Pamphlet,  "  Notes  Hist.  &  Typo.  Eastbourne." 

H.  M.  Whitley;  16  Pamphlets,  Archseo.,  con-  J  By  H.Michell-Whitley,  Esq. 

tributed  to  Roy.  Inst,  of  Cornwall.  H.M.W.  . 
15  Lewes  Poll  Books,  1734, 1865  ;  Election  Squibs 

and  Song ;  4  Free  Pardons  ;  3  Remissions  ;  2 

Gaol  Calendars ;  2  Respites  ;  Committal,  &c. 

(re  Sussex)  } 

"  Ball  Play,  Ojibway  Indians."    Hoffman,  W.  J.    By  the  Author. 
Catalogues  Collection  Plate  ;  Objects  of  Art ;  J 

MSS.  ;  Drawings  ;  Autographic  Letters,  &c,  of  >  By  Capt.  Murray, 

F.  W.  Cosens,  Esq.  (late)  ) 


By  Mrs.  Robt.  Crosskey. 


xx  vi. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY,  1890. 


LIBEAEY:  PURCHASES. 

Vols 

"  Typo.  Accounts  of  Worthing."  Shearsmith,  J.  1821  (1)  ;  "  Poetical  Works, 
C.  Crocker,"  1860  (1)  2 

"  Poetical  Scraps."  Rickman,  J.  Clio.  1803  (2) ;  "  Brit.  Arch.  Association, 
Winchester  Congress,  1845  "  (1)  3 

"Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  7  (1);  "  Harmony  Doctrine  of  Faith." 
Mainard.    (Mayfield),  1674  (1)  .2 

"  Sketch  Rye,  Winchilsea,  Hastings,  &c."  Stockdale  (1) ;  "  Handbook  Sea- 
ford  Past  and  Present."    Banks,  W.,  1890  (1)     .       .       .       .       .  .2 

"  Dom.  Book  Returns  Owners  Land,  Middx."  Baxter,  W.  E.  (1)  ;  "  Wright's 
Court  Hand  Restored,"  1776  (1)  2 

"Diary  and  Correspondence,  Pepys,  Sam.,  1659-1703"  (1)  ;  "Martyrs  Omitted 
byFoxe."    Miss  Caulfield  (1)  2 

"Chambers'  Book  of  Days"  (2)  ;  "  Archseologia,"  Vols.  5,  7,  9,  10,  11  (5)  ; 
"  Western  Antiquary,"  Vols.  4,  5  (2)  9 

"  Collins'  Peerage  of  England,"  1768  (7) ;  "Collins'  Baronetage "  (2) ;  "United 
Arch.  Socs.,  Bedford,  &c,"  Vol.  6  (1)  10 

' '  Hist,  and  Antiq. ,  Petworth. ' '  Arnold,  F.  H. ,  Rev.  (1 ) ;  "  Ditto  of  Arundel. ' ' 
Rev.  Canon  Tierney,  M.A.  1834  (2)  ;  "  Ditto  Horsham."  Dudley,  H.  (1)  .  4 

"  Glimpses  of  Our  Ancestors  in  Sussex."    Fleet,  C.  (2)  2 


Vols.  38 


LIBRARY:  By  Exchange  of  Our  "Collections.' 


Exchanged  with  Vols. 

1  Vol.  fo.  "  Public  Records,  Charters,  &c."        .    W.  Hamilton  Hall,  Esq.  1 
"  De  Nova  Villa,  House  of  Nevill  in  Sunshine  and 
in  Shade."  Swallow,  H.  J  


1  Boscobel  Tracts."  Hughes,  J.,  1857  (1)  .  . 
;<  Med1.  Mily.  Architecture."    Clark,  G.  T.  (2) 


C.  T.  Phillips 
Mr.  H.  Gray 


Montgomeryshire  Arch,  and  Hist.  Society's  )  q 

Transactions"  j  &oc 

Essex  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions"  .  , 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Society's  Transactions  "  .  , 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  Transactions  "  .  , 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society' s  Transactions ' '  , 


ety 


.  12 

.  2 
.  9 
.  7 
.  12 


Vols.  47 


Total  Number  of  Volumes  for  1890 


105  Vols. 


Memorandum. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  the  current  contributions  from 
Corresponding  Societies,  many  of  which  are  issued  in  parts,  and  are  bound 
when  Volumes  are  completed,  at  varying  dates. 


CHAS.  T.  PHILLIPS, 

Hon.  Librarian. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MUSEUM  DURING  TEAR  1890. 


MUSEUM :  GIFTS. 

A  Leathern  Bottel ;  Copper  Token,  1794,  Ports- 
mouth and  Chichester ;  Block  of  Sussex  Marble ; 

Fragments  of  Pottery  and  some  Neolithic  Flints,  I  ^   ^  n  a  ^ 
from  Newhaven  Camp;  6  Iron  Keys  and  2 '    ^         Scammell,  Esq. 
Bale  Irons,  from  Thames  ;  Collection  Neolithic 
Worked  Flints,  from  Cissbury  . 
Iron  Coffin  and  Shoe  Nails,  from  Roman  Graves,  \ 
Birling ;  Portions  of  Urns,  1  Flint  Muller,  Burnt  >  By  H.  Michell-Whitley,  Esq. 
Corn,  from  Meads,  Eastbourne  .  ) 

Impression  of  Seal  of  Brotherhood  of  St.  Lazurus  |  T>    t  -n  ^  -n 
of  Jerusalem  in  England  J  By  J.  E.  Couchman,  Esq. 

Ancient  Sign  of  the  "Vine"  Inn,  St.  Ann's,  )  r>    ™  n  -n,  , 

Lewes,  15-16  Century,  being  a  "Bacchus"  of     ^  £  <^SENS'  and  his 

Carved  Oak  )  isomers. 

5  Encaustic  Hearth  Tiles,  16th  Century      .       .    By  Mr.  T.  Simmons. 

1  Flint  Paleolithic  Implement     .       .       .       .By  Arthur  Griffith,  Esq. 

2  Sussex  Iron  Hinges,  from  17th  Century  Presses    By  W.  P.  Breach,  Esq. 
15  Rubbings  of  Sussex  Brasses;  14  Shields  of  )      m  n  w„  -r, 

Sussex  Families  Arms,  coloured       .       .       .  j    ^  Woodman,  Esq. 

Portions  of  Pottery,  Iron  Spur,  Boar's  Tusks,  )  t>„  T      tvt  a  ,  m  ,  t?„~ 

Bone  Skewer,  from  site  "Unicorn"  Inn,  Lewes  j    ^  Jno"  ^axfield  Smith,  Esq. 


MUSEUM  :  LOAN. 

Panel  of  Carved  Oak  Pulpit,  given  by  Herbert  Springett,  Esq.,  in  1620  to  Parish. 
Lent  by  Churchwardens  of  St.  Ann's,  Lewes. 


MUSEUM:  PUECHASES. 

2  Sussex  Parish  Constable's  Staves,  from  Chiddingly  and  Hurstmonceux  ;  1  ditto 
Watchman's  Horn  Lantern,  Set  Felon's  Leg  Manacles,  Lewes  ;  1  Sussex 
Labourer's  Beer  Keg,  1835,  ' '  Snaphaunce "  Gun  Lock,  Lewes;  1  Iron 
Kettle  Holder,  Streat ;  Hour  Glass,  17th  Century  ;  Leathern  Bottel ;  1  Silver 
Penny,  Hen.  III.  (found  Lewes)  ;  4  Strips  of  Canvas  with  roughly -painted 
Houses,  Trees,  &c,  supposed  for  wall  decoration,  from  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Lewes. 


CHAS.  T.  PHILLIPS, 

Hon.  Curator. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY  DURING  YEAR  1891. 


GIFTS. 

"  Chick.  Dioc.  Calendar,"  1890  . 
"  Old  Time  Punishments  " 
"Year-Book  Learned  Societies" 
"  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  Chron." 
Catalogues  "Guelph"  and  "Mily."  Exhibitions 
"  Brambletye  House  " 
1 '  Whitelocke's  Memorials ' ' 
"  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  " 
"  The  Christian  Soldier  "  . 
"  Our  Parish,"  Illust.  Photos.  . 
"  Old  Dom.  Architecture  in  W.  Surrey  " 
"  Chich.  Dioc.  Calendar,"  3  years 
„        ,,          ,,         5  years 
"  Brit,  and  Bom.  Antiq.,  N.  Wilts,"  and  Map 
"Trans.  Eastbourne  Nat.  Hist.  Society  "  . 
"  The  Antiquary,"  96  Nos  


Letters,  M.  A.  Lower,  17  Deeds,  2  Mem.  Books 

7  Archaeological  Pamphlets 

Kelly's  Map  Co.  Sussex  .... 


H.  Griffith,  Esq. 


C.  T.  Phillips 


Mr.  E.I.  Baker,  Hailsham 

>> 

Ralph  Neyill,  Esq. 
Dean  &  Chapter  Chichester 
Francis  Barchard,  Esq.  . 

Joseph  Farncombe,  Esq.  . 

5>  >>  >> 

Vols. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Smith. 

F.  W.  Hayerfield,  Esq. 

B.  C.  Scammell,  Esq. 


Vols. 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
1 
16 

41 


Vols. 
.  2 

.  2 
.  2 

Vols.  6 


PURCHASES. 

Vols. 

Sicklemore's  "  Hist.  Brighton"  ;  "Churches  of  Ditto  "  ....  2 
"Dioc.  Calendar,"  3  years  ;  Dumassie's  "Weapons  of  War"  .  .  .4 
"  Gentleman's  Mag.,"  1880,  1,  2  (6)  ;  Ditto  various  years  (28  vols.)      .       .  34 

Ditto,  various  years  (21)  ;  ditto,  1781  (1)  22 

Mantell's  "Thoughts  on  a  Pebble  "  (1)  ;  E.  Lower,  "  Stray  Leaves  "  (1)  .  2 
Bishop,  "  Brighton  in  the  Past"  (1)  ;  Akerman's  "Ancient  Coins"  (1)       .  2 

"  Lost  Pose"  ;  "  Open  Air"  ;  "  Nature  near  London  "  3 

Description  "  Bognor,  1806  ";  Diplock,  "  Hastings  Guide  "  ....  2 
Friend's  "Brighton  Almanack,"  1890;  "Excursion,  Lond.  to  Brighton,"  1813  2 
"  Picture  Worthing,"  1805  ;"  School  Geography,  Sussex"   ....  2 


Erridge,  ' '  Hist.  Brighton  " ;  "  Lond.  and  Middx.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans. , ' '  Vol.  IV.  2 


BY  EXCHANGE. 

"  Akerman's  Arch.  Index"  ;  "  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq." 
2  Dup.  Parts  "  Un.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,"  completing 
"  Western  Antiquary,"  Vols.  2  and  3.  (Ed.) 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY,  1891. 


xxix. 


Vols. 

"  Ancient  Laws  and  Inst.,  Eng."  (2)  ;  " Lives  Selden  and  Usher  "  (1)  .  .3 
"  Ovingdean  Grange"  (1);  "  Churches  Brighton"  (2);  Catalogue  "Lewes 

Exhibition "  (1)  4 

"  M.  A.  Lower's  Correspondence  "  (2)  ;  Bruce,  "  Hist.  Brighton  "  (1)  .  .3 
J  ArchEeologia  Cambraosis,"  Vol.  XIV.  (1)  ;  "  Brighton  Guide  "  (1)  .  .2 
Thos.  May,  "  Vict.  ReignEd.  3d,"  verse  (1) ;  "  Retrospections."  C.  R.  Smith. 

Vol.  1  2 

"  Pedigree  of  Powell  Family  "  (1) ;  "  Excursions  in  Sussex,"  1835  (1)  .  .  2 
f  Archeeologia,"  Vols.  II.,  XII.,  XVI.,  XXXII  4 

Vols.  97 

G-IFTS. — Pictures,  Engravings,  &c. 

202  Water  Colour  Drawings,  Etchings,  &c,  by 

Brooke   By  H.  Griffith,  Esq. 

Sepia  Drawing,  Chichester  Cathedral  .       .       .  By  F.  Earp,  Esq. 
22  Engraved  Portraits  and  Views  (Suss.),  and  Map 

of  Lewes       .......  By  W.  Haines,  Esq. 

Engraved  Portrait,  Dr.  Skinner  (framed)    .       .  By  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith. 

3  Engraved  Views,  Sussex  Edifices      .       .       .  By  R.  G.  Rice,  Esq. 

Engraved  Portrait,  Mr.  Leighton,  of  Lewes       .  By  W.  Conlan,  Esq. 

3  Photos,  Bishop's  Prison,  Uckfield    .       .       -  By  Sturt  Wilson,  Esq. 

3  Ditto,  Sussex  Edifices   By  C.  T.  Phillips. 

1  Ditto,  Wilmington  Giant   ,,  ,, 


i 
: 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


1872.    Arnold,  Rev.  F.  H.,  ll.b.,  Hermitage,  Emsworth. 

1885.    Hoffman,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  United  States. 

1883.    Hope,  William  Henry  St.  John,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.s.a.,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  w. 

1858.    Nottingham,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of,  d.d.,  f.s.a., 
Leasingham  Rectory,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

1850.    Spurrell,  Rev.  F.,  m.a.,  Faulkbourn  Rectory,  Witham,  Essex. 

1864.    Semichon,  Mons.  Ernest,  Avocat. 

1889.    Tupper,  Mr.  Richard,  Bignor,  near  Pulborough,  Sussex. 


LIST  OF  MEMBEES. 


THE  *  DENOTES  LIFE  COMPOUNDERS  AND  THE  FIGURES  THE  DATE  OF  ENTRY. 


1883.  *Abadie,  Col.  H.  R.,  C.B.,  Killynure,  Armagh,  Ireland. 

1887.  Abbott,  George,  Esq.,  m.r.c.s.,  The  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells  (Hon.  Sec. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society) . 

1868.  Abergavenny,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  k.g.,  Eridge  Castle, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

1862.  Ade,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  Milton  Court,  Arlington,  Sussex. 

1869.  Alchin,  John,  Esq.,  Eusthall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1869.  *  Alexander,  W.  C,  Esq.,  Aubrey  House,  Camden  Hill,  Kensington. 

1888.  Allen,  Herbert  J.,  Esq.,  54,  Cambridge  Road,  Brighton. 

1874.  *  Andre,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Sarcelles,  Hurst  Road,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

1877.  *Arbuthnot,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Plaw  Hatch,  West  Hoathly,  Sussex. 

1886.  Ardley,  William,  Esq.,  51,  Buckingham  Road,  Brighton. 

1871.  Arnold,  E.,  Esq.,  White  Hall,  Chichester. 

1886.  Ashburnham,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle,  Sussex. 

1864.  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London,  s.w. 

1868.  Attenborough,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Fletching  Vicarage,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

1876.  *Attree,  Captain  F.  W.  T.,  r.e.,  Royal  Engineers  Division  Office,  Netley. 

1885.  Attree,  G.,  Esq.,  5,  Richmond  Terrace,  Brighton. 


1857.  *Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  3,  Lyall  Street,  London,  s.w. 

1858.  Bailey,  Rev.  Canon  Henry,  d.d.,  Rectory,  West  Tarring,  Sussex. 
1882.  Banister,  F.  Dale,  Esq.,  m.inst.c.e.,  Stonehouse,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. 
1865.  *Banks,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Rectory,  Worth,  Sussex. 

1870.  Barchard,  Elphinstone,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Duddleswell,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

1857.  Barchard,  Francis,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

1879.  *Barron,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  10,  Endsleigh  Street,  Tavistock  Square, 

London. 

1870.  Bartlett,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Vicarage,  Wisborough  Green,  Billingshurst,  Sussex. 
1872.  Barttelot,  Colonel  Sir  W.  Barttelot,  Bart.,  cb.,  m.p.,  Stopham,  Pulborough, 

Sussex. 

1857.  *Barttelot,  Brian  B.,  Esq.,  Ditton,  Torquay. 

1867.  Barwell,  Rev.  A.  H.  S.,  Clapham  Rectory,  Worthing. 

1891.  Bax,  Alfred  Ridley,  Esq.,  Marlborough  House,  Balham  Hill,  s.w. 

1863.  *Baxter,  Wynne  E.,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  f.r.g.s.,  Lewes. 

1871.  Beard,  S.,  Esq.,  Rottingdean,  Sussex. 

1890.  Bedford,  Edward  J.,  Esq.,  10,  St.  John's  Terrace,  Lewes. 
1886.  Belcher,  Rev.  B.,  m.a.,  Vicarage,  Bodiam,  Hawkhurst. 
1886.  Belcher,  Rev.  T.  Hayes,  School  House,  Brighton  College. 

1880.  Bennett,  Rev.  Prebendary  F.  G.,  The  Prebendal  House,  Chichester. 
1882.  Bennett -Fletcher,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Carisbrooke  Villa,  87,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  s.w. 

1891.  Bernard,  Dr.  Francis  R.,  45,  Warwick  Street,  Worthing. 
1889.  Beynon,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Alfriston  Vicarage,  Berwick,  Sussex. 
1877.  Bigg,  E.  F.,  Esq.,  The  Hyde,  Slaugham,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1882.  Birchill,  Capt.  Basil  Heme  Harper,  f.r.g.s.,  Upperton  Villa,  Eastbourne. 

1891.  Birrell,  Miss,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton. 

1892.  Bishop,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Castlegate,  Lewes. 

1882.  Bishop,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  3,  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  s.w. 


xxxi  v. 


SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


1860.  Blaauw,  T.  St.  Leger,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Beechland,  Newick,  Sussex. 

1882.  Blaker,  Arthur  Becket,  Esq.,  Thornberry,  East  Liss,  Hants. 

1882.  Blaker,  Evelyn  Borrer,  Esq.,  Great  Strode,  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

1887.  Blaker,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Warwick  Street,  Worthing. 

1871.  Blakiston,  Rev.  Ralph  Milburn,  r.s.A.,  Arundel  Lodge,  44,  Lansdowne 

Road,  Croydon. 

1846.  Blencowe,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Bineham,  Chailey,  Sussex. 

1871.  Blew,  Rev.  W.  J.,  m.a.,  6,  Warwick  Street,  Pall  Mall,  London,  s.w. 
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MTJEAL  PAINTINGS  IN  SUSSEX  CHITKCHES. 


By  J.  LEWIS  ANDRE,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


At  the  present  day,  when  the  coloured  decoration  seen 
in  the  interiors  of  our  churches  is  mostly  confined  to  a 
few  stained-glass  windows,  an  embroidered  altar  frontal, 
and  some  encaustic  tiles,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
different  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  must 
have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  then  the  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  and  richly-wrought  hangings, 
whilst  across  the  churches  were  screens  bright  with 
gold  and  colours,  and  the  roofs,  pulpits  and  other 
fittings,  together  with  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  were 
equally  adorned  with  polychrome.  By  many  people 
such  colouring  is  now  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  and 
yet  the  teaching  of  antiquity  is  entirely  against  such  a 
view,  as  every  nation  has  possessed  a  love  of  bright 
decorative  colour  nearly  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
walls  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan  and 
Eoman  buildings  all  show  successively  and  conclusively 
that  humanity  delights  not  only  in  subdued  tints,  but  in 
bright  glowing  colour.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our 
English  forefathers  did  not  differ  from  older  nations  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  only  from  a  comparatively  recent 
date  that  civilized  men  have  professed  a  morbid  dislike 
of  direct  colour. 

From  the  time  when  Christianity  first  became  free  and 
unpersecuted  the  use  of  polychrome  in  decorating  the 
walls  of  churches  has  been  employed.  In  Italy  this  at 
first  took  the  form  of  Mosaic  ornamentation,  and  of 
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which  many  remarkable  examples  exist ;  but  however 
beautiful  in  itself  such  work  may  have  been,  it  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive  and  difficult  of  execution  for 
use  among  the  northern  nations,  when  they  became 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  consequently  dis- 
temper painting  took  the  place  with  them  of  the  more 
costly  Mosaics. 

Besides  the  beauty  which  paintings  confer  on  the 
interiors  of  churches,  it  was  seen  from  the  first  that 
pictorial  representations  could  be  made  powerful  instru- 
ments in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  the 
poor  and  unlettered,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  such  mediaeval  works  of  art  there  is  hardly  to 
be  found  a  detail  which  is  not  an  embodiment  of  some 
theological  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  a  commonly 
received  belief  or  legend.  The  Venerable  Bede  shows 
us  how  pictures  were  used  in  his  day  to  exhibit  the 
relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations,  as 
a  reference  to  his  works  will  inform  us,  as  do  those  of 
other  writers  of  the  same  period.1 

In  the  Italian  basilica  the  chief  Mosaic  was  in  the 
apse  behind  the  altar,  or  else  upon  the  arch  separating 
the  sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
usual  subject  was  that  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  surrounded 
by  the  Apostles.  In  England  the  Saxon  churches  were 
probably  similarly  ornamented,  and,  from  what  Bede 
says,  a  great  number  of  the  pictures  employed  must 
have  been  panel  paintings  executed  in  Italy,  as  he 
records  in  two  places  the  importation  from  thence  of 
representations  of  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  the  twelve 
Apostles,  subjects  from  the  "  Apocalypse  of  blessed 
John,"  with  others,  types  and  anti- types  connected  with 
our  Lord.  No  Saxon  sacred  paintings  exist,  though 
polychrome  has  been  found  on  stonework  presumably  of 
that  date,  but  their  characteristics  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  the  "  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,"  and 
similar  works  of  the  period,  for  the  illuminators  of  MSS. 
and  the  painters  of  church  walls  were  in  all  probability 

1  See  "  Bede's  Life  of  St.  Benedict  Biscop,"  pp.  368,  and  374-376  in  edition  of 
his  Complete  Works  by  Dr.  Giles,  1843. 
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the  same  artists  then,  as  they  often  were  in  subsequent 
times.  After  the  Conquest ,  and  till  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  we  can  form  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the 
scheme  of  iconography  which  ruled  the  ornamentation 
of  a  church.  Our  Lord,  and  His  Apostles,  the  saints, 
their  lives  and  miracles,  decorated  the  walls  in  two  tiers 
of  subjects  in  early  work,  as  at  West  Chiltington, 
Hardham,  and  AVestmeston,  an  arrangement  pursued 
long  before  in  Assyrian  and  Etruscan  interiors.2  Both 
sides  of  the  chancel  arches  were  painted,  as  at  Hardham 
and  Preston ;  on  the  west  faces  of  those  at  Chiltington 
and  Westmeston  was  our  Lord  in  glory,  whilst  at 
Plumpton  angels  upheld  His  cross  in  the  same  position. 
Later  on  the  space  above  the  entrance  to  the  chancel 
was  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  Doom  or  Last 
Judgment,  and  of  which  there  were  numerous  examples 
in  Sussex.  The  splays  or  sides  of  the  windows  were 
covered  with  masonry  patterns  as  at  Hardham,  or  with 
scroll  work,  and  later  on  with  full-length  effigies  of 
saints,  as  at  Battle  and  Stedham,  in  the  latter  instance 
surmounted  by  canopy  work.  The  under  sides  or  soffites 
of  the  nave  arches  had  reticulated  (or  lozenge-shaped) 
panels,  or  chevrons,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Chiltington,  or  an  elegantly  floriated  scroll  trailed  from 
springing  to  apex,  as  at  Beddingham.  Similar  devices 
adorned  the  pillars,  both  in  early  and  later  work,  as  on 
the  columns  of  3rd  Pointed  work  at  Rotherfield.  Spaces 
of  wall  not  occupied  by  figure  designs  were  ornamented 
with  masonry  patterns  forming  oblongs,  which  were  often 
in  decorated  work,  filled  in  with  roses,  or  elegant  foliage; 
there  were  excellent  examples  of  this  at  Slindon,  St. 
Olave  Chichester,  and  Horsham,  where  this  diaper  was 
used  as  a  background  to  figure  subjects  with  good  effect. 
At  Wivelsfield,  the  recess  forming  a  reredos  above  the 
chantry  altar  had   a  diamond-shaped   composition  in 

2  At  West  Chiltington  the  subjects  are  enclosed  in  very  elegant  trefoil -headed 
arches  in  two  ranges,  one  over  the  other,  but  not  coinciding.  At  Hardham  each 
picture  appears  to  have  been  divided  from  the  next,  by  architectural  work — 
towers,  buildings,  and  pinnacles.  In  the  Perpendicular  designs  at  Battle  each 
subject  was  surrounded  by  a  slightly  ornamental  border  of  almost  classic 
character. 
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colour.  At  St.  Olave  Chichester,  the  east  wall  had  a 
series  of  small  figures  in  very  elegant  little  arches  above 
the  high  altar.3 

Our  ancestors  were  not  always  contented  with  the 
paintings  on  their  church  walls,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
replace  them  by  fresh  subjects;  thus  at  Chiltington  we 
find  two  sets  of  designs,  one  over  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases  elsewhere  as  many  as  five  different  layers  have 
been  discovered.  That  the  artists  of  most  of  the  early 
pictures  were  Englishmen  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  and  Matthew  of  Paris  expresses  great  admiration 
of  the  works  of  one  of  them,  called  Walter  of  Colchester, 
who  was  employed  to  embellish  the  walls  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  Church.  In  the  1 6th  Century,  however,  we  find 
the  Fleming  Bernardi  executing  extensive  productions 
of  his  brush  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  at  other  places 
in  Sussex. 

Sometimes  a  church  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
private  individuals  for  the  cost  of  the  paintings,  and  on 
other  occasions  the  parishioners  combined  to  pay  for 
them,  as  is  indicated  by  an  entry  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  at  Cowfold,  which  runs  as  follows  : — "  recd 
for  payntyng  of  the  Cherch  of  devotion  de  parocha, 
iij8  viij."  4  Bequests  for  the  same  purpose  were  not 
unknown  ;  thus,  William  Haben,  of  Bogate,  in  his  will, 
dated  Dec.  14th,  1520,  says  : — "  I  give  to  the  painting 
of  S.  Bartholomew,  12d.,"5  the  saint  here  mentioned 
being  the  patron  of  his  parish  church ;  and,  in  1534, 
John  Stanmer,  of  Heene,  bequeathed  "to  S.  Botolp  in 
Hyne  for  the  painting  12d."  6 

The  South  Kensington  "  List  of  Buildings  having 
Mural  Decorations,"  mentions  the  names  of  sixty-nine 
places  in  Sussex  where  painted  work  has  been  discovered, 
and,  this  compilation,  though  an  exhaustive  one,  still 
omits  a  few  examples.7    Some  churches  appear  to  have 

3  An  attempt  at  constructional  polychrome  is  to  be  found  at  Aldingbourne, 
where  the  voussoirs  of  the  north  transept  arch  are  alternately  of  a  grey -green 
coloured  stone  and  chalk,  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

*  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  319. 

5  "S.  A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  76. 

6  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  110. 

7  Ex.  gra.,  Angmering,  Beddingham,  Burton,  and  Nuthurst. 
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been  entirely  covered  with  pictures,  as  at  Binstead, 
Hardham,  and  West  Chiltington,  and  there  was  a  noble 
series  of  large  compositions  on  the  walls  at  Horsham. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  that  the  events  presented  to 
us  in  mediaeval  paintings  were  but  seldom  derived  from 
the  Bible;  but  a  glance  at  the  index  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  does  not  convey  this  impression,  at  least 
as  regards  the  New  Testament,  and  in  Sussex  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Scriptural  subjects  delineated,  though 
I  can  find  but  one  from  the  Old  Testament — the  tempta- 
tion of  Adam  and  Eve — at  Hardham. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  scenes — real  or  allegorical — derived 
from  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  figures  of  the  angels, 
apostles,  and  holy  persons  mentioned  therein ;  next,  of 
mediaeval  saints  and  legends  ;  and,  finally,  of  symbolical 
representations. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  earlier  events  in  our  Lord's 
life  occur  but  seldom  in  Christian  iconography,  the 
majority  of  the  designs  being  connected  with  the 
Passion,  and  Christ's  future  appearance  at  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind.  The  Nativity  occurred  at  West 
Chiltington,  Hardham,  and  Preston,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  at  Chiltington,  Portslade,  Preston,  and 
Westmeston  ;  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  at  Plumpton ;  and, 
I  think,  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  was  on  the  walls  at 
Hardham,  from  a  fragment  which  remains  on  the  chancel 
arch.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Chiltington,  and  there  were  at  least  four 
representations  of  the  Last  Supper,  at  Chiltington, 
Horsham,  Preston,  and  Slaugham,  a  large  number  out 
of  a  total  of  sixteen  recorded  as  having  existed  through- 
out England.8  Our  Lord  Scourged  was  at  Slaugham, 
and  Westmeston,  and  Surrounded  and  Mocked  by  the 
Jews  at  Horsham,  where  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross  was 
also  seen.  St.  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Malchus 
occurred  at  Westmeston.    The  Crucifixion,  though  the 

8  This  subject,  though  seldom  found  in  churches,  occurs  often  in  the  refectories 
of  monasteries  ;  it  was  so  placed  at  St.  Martin's  Priory,  Dover,  and  the  celebrated 
"  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  painted  in  a  monastic  dining-hall. 
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crowning  event  in  the  Passion,  has  not  been  so  often 
met  with  on  church  walls  as  might  have  been  expected, 
doubtless  from  the  presence  of  the  large  representation 
of  it  oyer  the  chancel  screen  found  in  every  church.  It 
was  on  the  east  wall  at  Kirdford  ("  S.  K.  List,"  p.  151), 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  at  Chiltington,  and  on  the 
west  face  of  the  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Westmeston, 
where  it  served,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as  a  substitute  j 
for  an  altar  cross.  Lastly,  there  was  an  extremely 
curious  and  unique  Crucifixion  at  Wisborough  Green,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  last-named  example,  and  which 
I  am  pleased  to  say  still  exists.  A  series  of  six  scenes, 
apparently  from  the  Passion,  were  painted  near  the 
chancel  arch  at  Battle.9  The  Deposition  was  at  West- 
meston, and  perhaps  the  Entombment  was  intended  at 
Binstead ;  Chiltington  and  Hardham  had  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Noli  me  tangere,  together  with  the 
incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  may  still  be  seen  at  Preston. 
Christ  in  Majesty  was  painted  at  Binstead,  Chiltington, 
and  Wisborough  Green.  Our  Lord  between  the  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  figured  in  a  remarkable 
design  at  Westmeston,  an  almost  unique  composition, 
though  probably  there  was  another  example  at  Horsham. 
Christ  as  Judge  at  the  Doom  or  Last  Judgment  was  over 
the  chancel  arches  at  Alfriston,  Angmering,  Hastings 
(All  Saints),  Nuthurst,  Patcham,  Plumpton,  and  Withy- 
ham  ;  and  at  Portslade  and  Stedham,  on  the  side  walls. 

Many  of  the  above  examples  of  our  Lord  and  His 
history  have  been  described  and  engraved  in  our 
Society's  volumes,  and  will  therefore  call  for  little 
remark  here.  At  Horsham  the  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper  has  been  so  much  "  restored,"  that  little  of  the 
original  has  been  left ;  this  showed  a  man  serving  before 
the  table  on  bended  knee,  the  tablecloth  being  looped 
up  at  intervals  with  roses.  At  the  same  church  the 
Mocking  of  our  Saviour,  exhibited  him  as  blindfold, 
standing  amongst  His  enemies,  one  of  whom  was 
kneeling  and  presenting  Him  with  a  gigantic  bull-rush 


9  The  will  of  John  Cooper,  of  Slinfold,  dated  Feb.  9th,  1526,  mentions  a  picture 
of  the  Rood  in  the  church  of  that  place  (|"  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  109). 
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for  a  sceptre,  a  feature  frequently  met  with  in  the  works 
of  Italian  painters. 

In  early  work  we  find  our  Redeemer  in  glory,  or  His 
emblem  the  Lamb,  placed  above  the  chancel  arch,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  how  this  conception  gradually 
developed  into  the  Doom  or  Judgment.10  At  Westmeston 
the  Holy  Lamb  appeared  in  a  12th  Century  painting, 
the  symbol  being  enclosed  within  a  quatrefoil  upheld  by 
two  angels  with  averted  faces,  as  though  unable  to  bear 
the  radiance  of  the  Divine  glory.  At  Plumpton  the 
Agnus  Dei  was  on  the  under  surface  of  the  arch,  whilst 
above  the  opening  was  probably  our  Lord  in  Judgment, 
flanked  by  angels,  two  of  whom  supported  the  Cross 
(which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  outline  and  orna- 
mentation to  one  at  Westmeston,  and  suggesting  that  the 
same  artist  executed  both  works),  one  angel  had  the 
name  Michael  in  large  letters  close  to  him,  and  under 
these  figures  was  a  band,  below  which  was  an  angel 
displaying  the  "  coat  without  seam"  to  the  dead  arising 
from  their  graves.  In  this  conception,  also  of  the  12th 
Century,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Doom  of  later  times, 
and  which  we  find  complete  in  the  more  recent  painting 
at  Patcham,  which  is  early  in  the  next  century  in  date ; 
in  this  we  have  the  subject  with  most  of  the  accessories 
presented  in  similar  compositions  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  Century.  Our  Lord  throned  in  majesty,  with  the 
globe  beneath  His  feet  displaying  His  five  wounds ; 
angels  with  trumpets  summoning  the  dead  to  arise, 
others  holding  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  the  Cross, 
the  spear,  the  reed,  &c;  whilst  to  the  right  of  the  Judge 
kneels  His  Mother  pleading  for  mankind,  the  Apostles 
being  seated  behind  as  assistant  judges.  Below  this  is  a 
band  under  which  a  company  of  souls  is  marching  to 
take  their  places  at  God's  right  hand,  and  are  being 
helped  and  encouraged  by  angelic  spirits.  Under  these 
saved  ones  is  another  line,  and  below  all  the  dead  rising 
from  their  sepulchres.    The  sinister  side  of  the  design 

10  At  Maresfield  "on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch  were  two  angels  with 
expanded  wings,  the  right  arm  of  one  and  the  left  of  the  other  being  so  extended 
to  hold  in  their  hands  a  chaplet  of  flowers  just  over  the  point.  In  their  other 
hands  were  palm  branches  "  ("  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  143). 
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has  unfortunately  perished,  but  we  may  probably  conjec- 
ture that  the  condemned  were  here  shown  hurried  on  to 
torment. 

At  Stedham  was  a  14th  Century  Doom  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  which  from  the  engraving  in  the 
Society's  Collections  (Vol.  IV.)  must  have  been  an 
artistic  and  elegant  composition.  Our  Lord  within  a 
vesica  is  seated  on  a  rainbow,  lighted  tapers  are  on 
either  side,  and  at  our  Saviour's  right  hand  is  a  group  of 
angels  and  saints,  beneath  which  is  placed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  lower  still  the  dead  arising,  and  the  lost 
falling  headlong  into  the  burning  lake  of  hell. 

The  churches  of  Angmering  and  All  Saints',  Hastings, 
had  15th  Century  Dooms  over  their  chancel  arches,  and 
there  was  one  of  the  same  date  at  Portslade  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave ;  in  the  last  Satan  was  seen  with  bat- 
like wings  raised  above  his  head.  At  Hastings  our  Lord 
seated  on  a  rainbow  was  seen  thorn-crowned,  and  in  his 
right  hand  u apparently  a  drawn  sword"  and  in  "  his  left 
a  lily."11 

There  are  some  features  frequently  found  in  mediaeval 
Dooms  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in 
Sussex  examples,  such  as  the  presence  of  St.  John 
Baptist  as  a  companion  figure  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Peter  as  the  celestial  doorkeeper,  or  St.  Michael  as  the 
soul-weigher,  nor  are  there  any  remains  exhibiting  the 
symbolical  idea  of  hell  as  an  open-mouthed  monster, 
unless  part  of  the  Portslade  design  was  intended  for  it. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  details  common  to  many  representations  seem 
to  call  for  some  notice.  In  many  the  walls  of  a  city 
are  seen  with  towers  within  which  are  angels  blowing 
trumpets,12  this  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  heavenly 
city  but  with  more  probability  is  intended  for  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  at  which  city  many  theologians  held  that 
our  Lord  would  appear  at  the  last  day.    This  was  the 

11  "S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  195.  There  was  a  Last  Judgment  in  stained 
glass  at  Ticehurst. 

13  "  Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum." — Dies  Ires. 
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opinion  of  Silvius,  founded  upon  the  text  in  Joel,  "  The 
Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Sion,  and  utter  His  voice  from 
Jerusalem"  (Joel  Hi.  16).  The  angel  who  frequently 
appears  holding  the  Cross  is  usually  intended  for  St. 
Michael,  that  honour  being  acceded  to  him  as  "  prince 
of  the  celestial  host."13  The  exhibition  of  the  Cross 
itself  at  the  Doom  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Breviary 
office  for  the  feasts  both  of  the  Invention,  and  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross — 

Hoc  signum  erit  in  coelo,  Alleluia, 

Cum  Dominus  ad  judicandum  venerit,  Alleluia, 

being  many  times  repeated  in  it.  At  Plumpton  St. 
Michael  probably  appeared  as  summoning  the  dead  to 
arise,  as  he  was  also  credited  with  having  to  perform 
this  office.  The  presence  of  angels  bearing  the  various 
implements  used  in  the  Passion  is  also  according  to 
Patristic  teaching,  and  the  portraiture  of  our  Lord  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  with  His  mantle  arranged  to  exhibit 
the  wounds  in  His  side  and  feet,  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  where  he  says  "  Cicatrices 
antem  in  corpore  ejus  apparebunt."  Often  the  dead  are 
seen  without  clothing,  the  just  awaiting  their  investiture 
in  celestial  robes, — the  condemned  their  banishment 
into  hell  garmentless ;  one  of  their  punishments  being 
"  defaute  of  clothing."  But,  whether  lost  or  saved, 
each  soul  if  belonging  to  a  pope,  priest,  monk,  or 
monarch,  retains  respectively  the  tiara,  tonsure  or  crown, 
not  only  to  show  its  worldly  status,  but  that  each  having 
been  anointed  with  the  sacred  chrism  continues  that  of 
an  ecclesiastic  or  sovereign  to  all  eternity.  Hell  is  seen 
at  Stedham  as  a  lake,  according  to  the  verse  "  Salvasti 
me  a  descendentibus  in  lacum  "  (Psalms  xxix.  3,  Vulgate), 

i  and  also  the  passage  in  Revelation  "  And  the  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 

I  stone"  (ch.  xx.  10).14 

13  In  accordance  with  which  the  offertory  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the 
i  Breviary  prays  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  "  Ne  cadant  in  obscurum,  sed 

signifer  sanctus  Michael  representet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam." 
I      14  Many  features  of  a  mediaeval  Doom  have  their  counterparts  in  the  paintings  of 
i  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  buildings  ;  such  as  the  assembly  of  judges,  the  soul  weigh- 
ing, and  the  contests  between  good  and  evil  spirits.    The  weighing  of  good  and  evil 
is  also  a  symbol  used  by  the  Greek  poets,  as,  for  example,  Homer,  and  jEschylus. 
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The  devil  in  the  Portslade  picture  is  said  to  have  had 
bat-like  wings,  and  he  is  so  represented  in  all  old  work, 
to  make  these  appendages  look  repulsive,  and  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  the  angels,  who  frequently 
have  the  feathers  like  those  of  the  peacock,  to  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  their  beauty.  Dante  thus  alludes  to 
Satan's  pinions — 

Two  mighty  wings  enormous,  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.    Sails  never  such  I  saw, 
Outstretched  on  the  wide  sea,  no  plumes  had  they, 
But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat. 

— "Hell,"  canto  XXXIV.,  trans.  Carey. 

The  compositions  formerly  at  Horsham  and  West- 
meston  representing  the  Saviour  between  His  Apostles, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  probably  the  most  curious 
of  all  our  Sussex  church  paintings  (if  those  still  at  | 
Wisborough  Green  are  excepted),  as  the  idea  embodied 
by  them  belongs  rather  to  primitive,  than  mediaeval 
Christian  art.    At  Westmeston,  our  Lord  enthroned  had 
St.  Paul  on  His  right  hand,  St.  Peter  on  His  left  (at  j 
Horsham   the   relative   positions  were   changed) ;  He 
presented  a  volume  to  St.  Paul  and  a  key  of  large  size  j 
to  St.  Peter,  whilst  over  the  group  was  a  band  inscribed 
[Lib]  rum  dat  Paulo  Xtus  claves  q(u)oq(ue)  Petro. 

Besides  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  a  conception  in 
mediaeval  work,  these  pictures  were  noteworthy  from 
their  strong  resemblance  to  some  early  Christian  delinea-  ! 
tions  of  this  allegorical  scene.15  In  Heapy's  beautiful 
work  The  Likeness  of  Christ  he  engraves  some  examples  I 
which  he  ascribes  to  a  very  early  date,  but  all  are  more 
or  less  like  our  Sussex  specimens ;  in  two  our  Lord  is 
seen  enthroned,  and  the  traditional  likenesses  of  our 
Redeemer  and  the  two  Apostles  are  apjjarent  in  both 
the  early  and  later  works.  St.  Peter  as  a  round-faced, 
rather  unintellectual-looking  man,  with  stubby  beard, 
and,  except  in  one  instance,  either  bald  or  tonsured ;  St. 

15  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  Apostles  were  almost  invariably  associated 
together  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages, — many  of  our  churches  supposed  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  are  in  reality  in  honour  of  St.  Paul  likewise.  If  St.  Peter 
was  venerated  as  "pastor  ovium,  Princeps  Apostolorum,"  St.  Paul  was  equally  so 
as  "  Praedicator  veritatis  et  doctor  gentium." 
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Paul  figured  as  a  dark,  thoughtful  personage,  with  a 
sharp  face  and  features,  plentiful  hair,  and  a  long  pointed 
beard.16 

No  doubt  there  were  numerous  representations  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Sussex  churches,  but  no  record  of  any 
very  striking  ones  appear  to  exist.  At  the  Bishop's 
private  chapel  at  Chichester  one  was  found  in  1829  and 
was  a  work  of  12th  Century  execution,  other  examples 
were  discovered  at  Amberley  and  Bosham,  and  in  each 
she  bore  the  Holy  Child  in  her  arms,  as  was  almost 
invariably  the  case  in  English  art.17  There  has  been  a 
composition  representing  the  Annunciation  at  Horsham, 
but  I  fear  that  it  retains  but  little  of  the  original  details, 
it  was  of  large  size  and  placed  above  the  tower  arch, 
there  were  other  examples  of  this  scene  at  Amberley  and 
West  Chiltington.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  formed 
the  centre  of  some  very  elegant  painted  work  of  14th 
Century  date  at  St.  Olave  Chichester,  and  which  seemed 
to  have  served  as  a  reredos.  The  reason  why  so  few 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  have  been 
recorded  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  so 
extensively  honoured  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  the 
dedication  of  chapels,  altars,  and  images  to  her.  She 
appears  in  the  Doom  as  mediatrix,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  she  was  represented  in  this  character,  in 
conjunction  with  St.  Michael  at  Lindfield,  though  the 
effigy  there  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  St.  Margaret, 
and  some  reasons  for  the  former  opinion  will  be  found 
further  on. 

Figures  of  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
numerous  ;  they  were  probably  represented  alternately 
with  female  saints  at  St.  Olave  Chichester,  one  figure 
having   had   St.  Peter's   emblem   of  the  key.  The 

16  See  Heapy,  "  Likeness  of  Christ,"  pp.  7,  24,  43  and  for  Apostles'  likenesses, 
pp.  27,  31.  That  the  traditionary  likenesses  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  were 
well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  Bede, 
where  he  describes  a  vision  beheld  by  a  lad,  who  when  questioned  concerning  it, 
replied,  respecting  the  persons  he  had  seen  in  it,  ' '  Then  habit  was  noble  and  their 
countenances  most  pleasant.  One  of  them  indeed  was  shorn  like  a  clerk ;  the 
other  had  a  long  beard  and  they  said  that  one  was  called  Peter,  and  the  other 
Paul"  (Bede,  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  Book  IV.,  ch.  14,  17,  p.  14). 

17  The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  to  the  contrary  is  on  the  seal  of  St.  Ncot's 
Abbey,  Hunts,  of  13th  Century  date. 
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Apostolic  College  was  also  seen  at  West  Chiltington 
and  Hardham,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Mr. 
Turner  conjectures  to  have  been  at  Maresfield,  and  the 
Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  was  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  same  church.18  St.  James,  as  the  patron  of 
pilgrims,  occurs  in  a  very  curious  picture  at  Wisborough 
Green,  and  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  por- 
trayed at  All  Saints',  Hastings. 

Three  figures  at  Stedham  may  have  represented  the 
three  Maries,  who  also  appeared  at  West  Chiltington. 
St.  Anne  was  at  Harting,  and  the  Noli  me  tangere  at 
Preston,  as  before  alluded  to. 

Representations  of  the  Angelic  Host  were  frequent, 
and  they  filled  in  the  spandrils  over  the  arched  panels 
painted  at  Chiltington.  Angels  were  present  also  in 
numerous  scenes,  such  as  the  Doom,  &c.  At  Arundel 
one  upholds  the  mantle  of  a  large  half-destroyed  figure, 
probably  of  a  female  saint,  and  at  Hardham  and 
Slaugham  angelic  figures  bore  away  souls  to  bliss.  St. 
Michael  in  mediaeval  paintings  appears  principally  in 
two  characters,  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan  and  as  the 
weigher  of  souls,  and  sometimes  in  both  capacities,  as  at 
Lindfield,  where  he  was  so  represented.  In  this  example 
he  was  seen  balance  in  hand  treading  upon  the  seven- 
headed  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  heads  were  shown 
cut  off  from  the  body ;  the  out-spread  peacock-feathered 
wings  of  the  archangel  rose  high  over  his  head,  whilst 
his  body  was  clad  in  an  apparelled  albe,  whose  surface 
was  powdered  with  the  initial  M ;  with  his  left  hand  he 
brandished  a  tremendous  sword,  and  held  a  large  pair  of 
scales  with  the  right.  In  one  bowl  of  the  balance  was  a 
demon,  and  another  outside  trying  to  depress  it,  the 
opposite  scale,  however,  being  lowest,  and  close  to  a 
small  figure  crouching  beside  the  skirts  of  a  majestic 
and  crowned  female.  This  queenly  personage  had  an 
ermine  bordered  dress  enveloped  in  an  ample  mantle, 
her  hair  flowed  in  long  tresses  oyer  her  shoulders,  whilst 
a  nimbus  encircled  her  head,  and  under  her  feet  were 
stars.    Such  was  the  picture  at  Lindfield,  as  it  is  shown 

18  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  143,  and  "  S.  K.  List,"  p.  170. 
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in  an  engraving  in  the  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  II. ,  p.  128,  and 
it  appears  to  me  clearly  that  St.  Mary,  and  not  St. 
Margaret,  was  the  saint  represented.19  St.  Michael  and 
the  usual  green  dragon  are  seen  in  combat  over  the 
south  entrance  to  Withyham  Church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  him. 

Foremost  among  representations  of  the  saints  in 
pictorial  art  stood  those  of  St.  Christopher,  the  "  South 
Kensington  List"  mentioning  180  examples,  but  of  these 
only  four  occurred  on  the  walls  of  Sussex  churches ; 
those  at  South  Bersted,  West  Chiltington,  Stedham,  and 
Westmeston.  (Since  writing  the  above  a  fifth  example 
of  St.  Christopher,  of  great  interest,  has  been  discovered 
at  West  Grinstead,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the 
present  volume  under  West  Grinstead.)  St.  Christopher 
and  St.  George  were  often  associated  together  in  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  their  effigies  may  be  seen  side  by 
side  at  Brundal,  Norfolk,  and  Fritton,  Suffolk,  and  in 
Sussex  we  had  an  examjDle  of  this  companionship  at 
Stedham,  where  St.  Christopher  occupied  his  usual 
position  on  the  north  wall,  whilst  immediately  opposite 
him  was  the  patron  saint  of  England.20 

The  legend  of  St.  George,  a  worthy  probably  ranking 
next  to  the  Christ-bearing  saint  in  popularity  occurred 
at  Mid-Lavant,  Stedham,  and  West-field,  and  perhaps  also 
at  Hardham,  though  I  consider  that  the  last  example 
was  merely  intended  to  be  an  allegorical  picture  of  the 
Christian  warrior  triumphing  over  his  spiritual  enemies ; 

19  At  Kempley,  Glos.,  on  the  splay  of  a  window,  was  "  an  archangel  weighing 
a  Soul,  the  B.  Virgin  interceding  ;  "  at  Lathbmy,  Bucks,  "St.  Michael  weighing 
souls  and  the  Virgin  "  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  ("  S.  K.  List,"  pp.  141,  155). 
In  a  paper,  "  Mural  and  other  Paintings,  &c."  ("  Arch.  Journ.,"  XLV.,  p.  410), 
I  have  followed  the  usual  description  of  the  Lindfield  painting,  not  having  then 
seen  the  engraving  in  the  "  S.  A.  C."  volume. 

20  The  picture  at  Stedham,  and  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher  are  fully  described 
in  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  13-17.  The  story  of  the  miraculous  Christ -bearing  is 
generally  considered  an  elegant  allegory,  and  his  festival  is  commemorated  in  the 
Breviary,  by  a  simple  collect  only,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  it ;  but  in  an 
early  16th  Century  printed  "Horse,  B.V.M.,"  there  is  a  picture  of  the  saints' 
martyrdom,  with  a  prayer  respecting  the  miracle,  and  the  following  antiphon  : — 

"  Christofori  sancti  faciem  quicuncpae  tuctur. 
Illo  nempe  die  nullo  langore  tenetur, 
Christoforum  videas  postea  tutus  eas." 
Similar  verses  were  often  inscribed  beneath  the  wall  paintings  of  this  popular  saint. 
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a  subject  formerly  at  Hessett,  Suffolk,  and  Lanivet, 
Cornwall.  When  St.  George  appeared  in  a  wall  painting 
he  was  generally  on  horseback,  as  at  Westfield,  and 
Stedham,  in  the  latter  case  being  mounted  on  a  blue 
steed,  and  encountering  a  vividly  red  dragon.  The 
history  of  this  saint,  like  that  of  St.  Christopher,  is 
generally  considered  allegorical,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  any  part  of  the  service  for  his  feast,  in  either 
the  Roman  Breviary  or  Missal.  Considering  his  general 
popularity,  shown  in  the  dedication  of  about  170  of  our 
churches  in  his  honour,  and  the  placing  of  England 
under  his  patronage,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable 
that  so  few  paintings  of  this  saint  have  been  noticed  on 
the  walls  of  our  clmrches. 

To  the  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  at 
West  Tarring,  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  is  said  to  have  paid 
frequent  visits,  and  a  picture  of  his  martyrdom  is  painted 
on  the  walls  of  Preston  Church,  and  as  the  saint  must 
have  been  well  known  in  Sussex,  there  were  probably 
many  other  examples  of  which  no  record  is  left.21 

A  scene  from  the  life  of  a  still  more  celebrated  St. 
Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  at  South  Bersted,  where 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  represented  u  disputing"  with 
the  doctors  of  the  Church  ("  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXIL, 
p.  232),  and  its  date  was  early  in  the  16th  Century.22 

St.  Lawrence,  the  patron  of  Rotherfield  Church,  was 
there  portrayed,  and  also  at  Harting.  Kirdford  rejoiced 
in  a  representation  of  St.  Nicholas  ' '  restoring  to  life 
two  children  who  had  been  salted  down  in  a  tub,"  a 
very  favourite  miracle  in  pictures  of  this  saint,  but  to 
which,  with  much  wisdom,  no  allusion  is  made  in  the 
lessons  for  his  feast  in  the  Breviary,  though  the  collect 
for  that  occasion  states  him  to  have  been  "decorated  with 
innumerable  miracles."  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
was  at  Preston,  and  of  St.  Vincent  at  Westmeston. 

Among  female  saints  (after  St.  Mary)  St.  Catharine 
enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity,,  and  she  was  pictured  at 

21  The  Preston  paintings  are  engraved  and  described  in  the  "  Archseologia," 
Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  311. 

22  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Italian  painters.  See  "Jameson's 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,"  pp.  377-379. 
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Alfriston,  Kirdford,  and  Preston.  She  was  the  "  Minerva 
of  Christianity/' 23  and  was  equally  honoured  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  communions.  St.  Margaret,  almost 
as  highly  renowned,  appeared  on  the  walls  at  Binsted 
and  Preston.  As  a  patroness  of  churches,  she  had  no 
less  than  236  named  in  her  honour.  Of  St.  Helen  there 
is  a  solitary  example  recorded  as  having  been  at  Harting, 
and  St.  Ursula  may  have  been  at  Stedham,  as  the  absence 
of  her  emblem — the  arrow — is  not  unknown  in  other 
examples,  but  if  the  "  figures  on  each  side  of  her  appear 
to  be  males  rather  than  females,"  as  reported  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  painting,  then  probably 
St.  Mary,  as  the  "Queen  of  All  Saints"  was  intended, 
as  such  representations  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Saintly  figures,  more  or  less  numerous,  but  whose 
designations,  or  nomenclature,  could  not  be  fixed  upon, 
were  at  Eastergate,  West  Chiltington,  Nuthurst,  and 
Steyning,  and  at  Burton  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
fragment  still  discernible  on  the  east  splay  of  a  window 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  It  shows  a  female  figure, 
head  downwards,  and  crucified  by  being  tied  to  a  saltire 
cross  ragulee.  The  effigy  is  clearly  that  of  a  female, 
with  a  large  mass  of  deep  red  hair  hanging  from  the 
head,  which  is  that  of  a  round-faced  young  woman. 
No  mention  of  this  curious  design  is  made  in  the  "South 
Kensington  List,"  or  have  I  seen  it  noticed  elsewhere, 
nor  can  I  find  any  saint  whose  martyrdom  was  by  this 
singular  method  of  crucifixion.24 

Our  ancestors  were  fond  of  allegorical  and  emble- 
matical designs,  and  nearly  every  church  had  the  virtues 
and  vices,  acts  of  mercy,  or  similar  subjects  painted  on 
the  walls  or  in  the  windows.  Among  these  was  a 
symbolical  figure  of  the  Christian  Warrior  Triumphing, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Hardham,  though  fast 
crumbling  away.  It  is  of  12th  Century  date  and  exhibits 
a  nimbed,  youthful  combatant,  clad  in  a  yellow  tunic, 
mounted  on  horseback  and  wielding  a  spear  in  his  right 

23  "  Barr.  Anglican  Calendar,"  p.  142,  in  the  Breviary,  she  is  said  to  have 
joined  "  the  study  of  liberal  arts  with  ardent  faith." 

21  St.  Wilgefort  is  represented  on  a  screen  at  Worstead,  Norfolk,  tied  to  an 
ordinary  cross  (see  "  Reliquary,"  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  13). 
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hand,  and  to  which  a  banner  is  attached,  having  four 
"  tails,"  exactly  as  the  pennons  shown  on  seals  of  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  or  Stephen.    This  composition  was  on 


similarly  sized  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Righteous, 
or  Lazarus  taken  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Here  the 
background  is  mostly  yellow  with  waved  lines  to  repre- 
sent the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  a  large  nude  sex-less 
figure  is  being  borne  upwards  by  two  angels,  who 
sustain  it  beneath  the  arm-pits  with  their  hands  enveloped 
in  a  mantle  which  passes  behind  the  soul.25  There  were 
two  more  celestial  figures  at  the  feet  of  the  saved  one, 
but  these  have  nearly  perished ;  the  soul  is  without  a 
nimbus,  but  each  angelic  figure  has  one.  The  details 
are  very  Byzantine  in  character,  and  a  text  ran  above 
the  whole,  of  which  the  words  66  pauper  obit"  alone 
remain.  At  the  sides  are  architectural  details,  perhaps 
emblematical  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  A  very  similar 
painting  appears  to  have  been  also  at  Slaugham.  The 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  was  a  favourite  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  frequently  adorned  not  only  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  but  secular  ones,  and  Henry  III.  had  it 
painted  with  much  ajDprojDriateness  at  the  end  of  one  of 
his  halls. 

Another  symbolical  representation  seems  to  have  been 
at  Kirdford,  where  there  was  "  a  King  exhorted  to  good 
by  a  counsellor  on  one  side  and  to  evil  by  a  demon  on 
the  other"  ("Lower's  Hist.  Sussex,"  Vol.  L,  p.  8).  At 
Battle  were  two  panels  which  probably  set  forth  the 

25  In  Christian  art  all  precious  or  sacred  objects  were  held  in  cloths  when 
presented  to  divine  or  kingly  personages.  In  some  early  mosaics  the  three  Magi 
thus  bear  their  gifts  to  Christ,  and  the  usage  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Bede, 
which  relates  of  St.  Ethelburga  that  before  her  death,  a  nun  named  Folgath  had 
a  vision  of  it.  "  This  person,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  going  out  of  her  chamber 
one  night  just  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  plainly  saw  as  it  were,  a  human  body 
which  was  brighter  than  the  sun,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  lifted  up  on  high  " 
("Eccles.  Hist.,"  Bk.  IV.,  Ca.  9). 

In  Mediaeval  art  the  soul  is  generally  of  small  size,  but  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
angels  who  carry  it  at  Hardham,  and  this  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Slaugham.  The  idea  of  a  soul  as  a  small  human  figure  boasts  a  high  antiquity. 
Perry,  describing  Greek  sculpture  of  the  5th ' Century  B.C.,  mentions  a  tomb  on 
which  winged  figures  with  egg-shaped  bodies,  "each  bearing  a  small  doll-like 
figure  in  its  arms,"  were  represented,  and  symbolize  "  no  doubt,  the  messengers 
of  death  in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the  deceased"  (Perry,  "  Greek  and  Eoman 
Sculpture,"  p.  114). 


nave  whilst  on  the  south  was  a 
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triumph  of  wickedness  oyer  virtue,  and  of  good  over 
evil.  In  the  dexter  composition  was  a  person  kneeling 
and  seized  by  a  demon,  whilst  in  the  sinister  compart- 
ment was  a  figure  beside  a  prostrate  fiend.  The  Seven 
Acts  of  Mercy  are  at  Arundel,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  restored ;  one  of  these  acts — the  Burial  of  the 
Dead — was  found  also  at  Mid-Lavant,  where  ' '  the  priest 
vested  in  an  albe  touches  with  the  processional  cross  the 
corpse  wrapped  in  a  shroud  marked  upon  the  heart  with 
a  large  cross  patee."  26  Perhaps  the  figure  of  a  bier, 
found  at  Keymer,  may  have  formed  part  of  a  similar 
series.  Emblematical  representations  of  the  administra- 
tions of  the  Seven  Sacraments  are  reported  to  have  been 
at  Mid-Lavant.27  These  are  not  often  found  as  wall 
paintings,  but  are  extremely  numerous  as  sculptures  on 
the  3rd  Pointed  bowls  of  East- Anglian  fonts,  where  they 
are  excellent  examples  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 

Representations  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  were  common 
in  our  churches,  and  were  generally  grouped  about  a 
tree,  or  within  a  wheel,  but  at  other  times  they  cluster 
round  a  female  figure,  as  at  Raunds,  Northants,  and  as 
was  the  case  at  Wisborough  Green,  where  the  celebrated 
authority  on  our  mural  paintings,  Mr.  Waller,  informs  us 
was  "  a  large  nude  female  figure  with  a  series  of  winged 
demons  or  dragons  coming  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  sin  is  supposed  to  reside  or  be 
affected  by."  28  At  Arundel,  over  the  north  doorway, 
the  devil  was  depicted  creating  the  mortal  sins,  and 
monsters  swallowing  each  vice  in  its  jaws. 

There  was  a  favourite  legend,  often  depicted  on  church 
walls,  in  the  15th  Century ;  this  was  the  story  of  u  The 
Three  Living  and  the  Three  Dead,"  and  of  it  there  was 
a  picture  at  Battle,  and  another  still  remains  at  Charl- 
wood,  in  Surrey,  but  close  to  the  Sussex  border.  The 
three  kings,  it  was  related,  were  out  hunting  together, 
and  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  three  hideous 
spectres  or  skeletons,  who  addressed  them  on  the  vanity 

26  "Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  265.  There  is  a  good  series  of  the 
Corporal  Works  of  Mercy  at  Wickhampton,  Norfolk. 

27  "Arch.  Journ.,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  2  65  .    28  "Arch.  Joum.,"  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  223. 
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of  earthly  pomp  and  glory,  to  their  great  discomfiture. 
The  subject  is  met  with  abroad  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  there  are  examples  in  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  formed  part  of  the  large  fresco  of  Orcagua 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  most  perfect  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  at  Belton,  in  Suffolk,  though 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  kings  are  generally  on  horse- 
back, richly  dressed,  and  with  their  attendants  and 
hunting  dogs.  The  spectres  are  in  some  cases  crowned, 
and  stand  boldly  confronting  the  living  monarchs,  but  in 
Orcagua' s  work  they  are  simply  three  skeletons  in  open 
coffins.  Occasionally  a  queen  is  one  of  the  three  royal 
personages,  as  at  Battle,  where  the  moral  saying  of 
Lucan  "  Mors  sceptra  ligonibus  equat "  was  inscribed 
above  the  spectres.29  The  date  of  the  painting  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  14th  Century,  the  story  itself  is  of 
the  13  th. 

The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  enter  frequently  into 
mediaeval  art,  and  especially  that  of  early  date ;  they 
occur  in  nearly  every  possible  way,  on  fonts,  doorways, 
and  pavements,  and  we  also  find  them  painted  upon 
church  walls,  as  at  Copford  in  Essex,  but  the  only 
Sussex  example  I  have  found  records  of  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch  at  West- 
meston.30  The  use  of  these  emblems  in  decorative 
work  is  extremely  ancient  and  they  were  embroidered 
on  the  veils  of  the  temples  of  Babylon  and  Egypt. 

Among  mural  paintings  of  our  churches  there  remain 
to  be  noticed  the  consecration  crosses  which  are  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  generally  within  the  walls, 
but  occasionally  on  the  exteriors  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  They  are  usually  quite  plain  crosses  of  the 
patee  form,  inscribed  in  plain  circles,  but  much  more 
elaborate  examples  are  sometimes  found,  as  at  Darenth, 

29  "Arch.  Journ.,"  Vol.  XXL,  p.  218.  The  "South  Kensington  List" 
furnishes  twenty-two  English  examples  of  the  "  Trois  Vifs." 

30  See  "  S.  A.  C,"  XVI. ,  p.  3.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was  believed  that  each 
sign  influenced  the  month  connected  with  it,  as  Gowers  says — 

"  The  twelve  monthes  of  the  yere 
Attitled  under  the  powere 

Of  these  twelve  signs  stonde." — Conf.  Amantis,  Bk.  VII. 
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Kent,  and  Worstead,  Norfolk,  and  at  Clymping  there  is 
said  to  have  been  "  a  large  and  elegant  specimen  of  late 
12th  Century  date."  The  churches  of  Amberley,  Arundel, 
Chichester  (St.  Olave),  Pevensey,  Poling,  Slindon,  and 
Treyford,  have  each  exhibited  traces  of  consecration 
crosses  on  their  walls,  and  more  or  less  numerous  in  each 
edifice.31 

After  the  Eeformation  texts  were  ordered  to  be  painted 
over  all  pictures,  and  there  is  an  interesting  entry  on  this 
subject  in  the  churchwardens5  accounts  of  All  Saints', 
Hastings,  under  the  date  1578,  when  there  was  an 
f  expenditure  of  2s.  6d.  by  payment  to  the  Somner  for 
carrying  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Comyssary,  the  which  Mr. 
Tydd  made  for  that  the  Wardens  should  not  go  to 
Shorham  upon  the  servyng  of  a  Cytacyon  that  our 
Churche  walls  are  not  decked  with  the  Scrypture."  32 
Texts  written  in  consequence  of  the  injunctions  of  the 
authorities  appeared  on  the  walls  at  Amberley,  Barcombe, 
Burton,  Bury,  Eastergate,  and  other  Sussex  churches, 
sometimes  within  elaborate  u  Classical  "  scroll  and 
arabesque  work,  a  feature  to  be  seen  in  connection  with 
the  paintings  of  the  Royal  Arms  which  were  frequent 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  These  latter  were 
occasionally  placed  over  the  chancel  arch,  but  occur  in 
other  positions ;  there  was  one  on  the  north  wall  at 
Henfield  dated  1694,  and  another  is  still  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  at  Burton,  it  is  dated  1636,  and  bears 
the  motto  Christo  auspice  regno,  a  legend  often  seen  on 
the  coinage  of  Charles  I. 

The  walls  of  most  of  our  old  churches  having  been 
replastered  during  the  restorations  which  have  been  so 
universal  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  fresh  additions  will  be  made  to  the  list  of  scanty 
remains  now  left  us,  and  by  which  alone  we  can  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  wall  decorations  of  our  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
how  many  even  of  these  mutilated  fragments  will  be 
visible  ?  or  what  records  will  be  left  of  them  save  in 

31  "  South  Kensington  List,"  p.  xxxvii.  intro. 

32  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  197. 
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the  pages  of  antiquarian  journals  and  collections,  or  the 
portfolios  of  enthusiastic  ecclesiologists  ?  In  some  few 
cases  means  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  discovered 
paintings,  as  at  Arundel,  Patcham,  Wisborough  Green, 
and  elsewhere ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  crumble  off  the  walls  unheeded,  or  have  been 
covered  up  again  by  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash.  Yet 
wall  painting  is  doubtless  the  noblest  form  of  pictorial 
art,  and  however  poor  in  technical  merit  our  own 
remains  may  appear,  they  are  all  that  are  left  to  us  of 
an  art  to  which  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  masters 
devoted  their  best  efforts,  and  considered  the  worthiest 
for  the  employment  of  their  genius.  If  any  one  doubts 
this  let  him  listen  to  a  saying  of  Michael  Angelo — a 
saying  which,  if  a  trifle  depreciatory  of  the  fair  sex,  has 
at  least  those  merits  of  thoroughness  and  vigour  which 
characterised  the  great  painter  and  his  works — "  Fresco 
is  the  only  painting,  painting  in  oils  is  only  the  art  of 
women  and  idle  and  inenergetic  men." 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  SITE 
CALLED  TOWNCEEEP. 


By  the  Eev.  EDWARD  H.  E.  TATHAM, 

Hector  of  Well -with -Claxby,  Lincolnshire. 


Singe  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  Town  creep1  in 
"  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXXVII.,  page  139,  I  have  gained 
information,  both  from  others  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, which,  in  my  judgment,  strongly  corroborates  the 
conjectures  as  to  a  Roman  settlement,  upon  which  I  then 
ventured.  This  information  I  now  submit  with  pleasure 
to  the  members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  in 
the  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  some 
resident  in  the  county,  who  is  far  more  competent  to 
deal  with  it  than  myself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  stated  that  there  was  no 
positive  evidence,  other  than  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
peasantry,  to  prove  an  ancient  occupation  of  the  site.  A 
hostile  critic  might  not  unnaturally  object  that  this  was  a 
basis  too  narrow  for  so  imposing  an  edifice  of  conjecture. 
But  the  case  is  now  completely  altered.  A  stricter 
enquiry  among  the  people,  and  a  more  careful  survey 
of  the  neighbourhood,  have  established  the  following 
facts : — 

(1)  That  the  powerful  position,  now  called  Towncreep, 
was  once  occupied  by  a  settlement  of  some  kind,  of  which 
the  foundations  remain,  proving  their  construction  to  have 
been  of  stone  and  bricks ; 

(2)  That  this  town  or  settlement  was  protected  by  a 
large  earthwork  on  its  most  vulnerable  side,  the  northern 
face  of  the  spur ; 

1  "On  the  Traditional  Site  of  a  Town  in  the  parish  of  Penhurst." 
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(3)  That  the  town  was  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  sea,  either  by  water  for  the  whole  distance, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water. 

We  will  take  the  evidence  for  these  facts  in  their 
order. 

I.  Former  Excavations. — It  appears  that  about  45 
years  ago  the  late  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham, 
owner  of  the  ground,  employed  a  few  men,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  at  the  most,  to  examine  the  supposed 
site.  An  old  man,  who  first  told  me  of  these  excava- 
tions (recently  dead,  but  living  for  sixty  years  at 
Penhurst  Cottages,  the  nearest  houses  to  the  spot), 
informed  me  that  he  took  down  to  his  house  a  large 
piece  of  mortar  as  hard  as  stone  and  about  two  pounds 
in  weight,  which  had  been  unearthed  by  the  workmen. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  discovery  by  some  woodcutters, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  spur,  of  an  axe-head,  deeply 
imbedded  in  an  old  oak  tree.  This  axe-head  was  of 
iron,  rudely  constructed  and  with  the  sharp  end  as 
narrow  as  the  handle  end.  On  my  enquiring  who 
" knocked  down"  the  town,2  this  old  man  said  it  was 
the  Danes.  He  well  remembered  seeing  the  foundations 
of  the  houses  laid  open,  but  recommended  me  to  ask 
another  old  man,  named  Winchester,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  diggers.  This  man  gave  me  all  the  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  diggings.  He  was  especially  emphatic 
that  nothing  "of  any  valey"  had  been  found.  They 
fancied,  he  said,  that,  when  the  town  was  taken,  the 
people  must  have  thrown  their  treasures  down  the  well, 
and  this  well  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover.  As 
a  curious  instance  how  the  popular  imagination  was 
affected  by  the  search,  I  may  mention  that,  after  the 
excavations,  this  man  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  without  work,  and  his  neighbours  still  whisper  that 
he  was  secretly  enjoying  the  product  of  some  treasure- 
trove.  He  told  me  that  the  diggers  could  clearly  make 
out  the  framework  of  the  houses,  and  in  some  places  the 

2  A  local  phrase  generally  applied  to  Towncreep. 
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lines  of  the  streets  ;  and  that,  besides  hewn  stone,  they 
found  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  tiles  of  ancient  make, 
and  some  broken  pottery  and  earthenware  bottles.  This 
man,  unlike  his  neighbour,  supposed  that  the  town  was 
" knocked  down"  by  William  the  Conqueror! 

I  cannot  discover  that  the  workmen  were  superintended 
in  their  search  by  any  person  of  education ;  and  if  not, 
the  fruitlessness  of  their  labours  is  not  surprising.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  have  not  damaged  the  chances 
of  a  future  search.  The  earth  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  back  again  over  the  remains ;  but  there  are  still 
some  stones  lying  about  in  the  wood,  which  bear  marks 
extremely  like  those  of  the  chisel. 

II.  The  Northern  Earth  works. — As  the  town  must,  for 
purposes  of  defence,  have  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
the  plateau,  I  have  always  expected  to  find  traces  of  some 
trench  or  earthwork,  which  would  have  strengthened  or 
protected  the  walls  on  the  northern  side.  If  these  walls 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  materials  carried 
away  for  building  purposes,  we  can  understand  that 
accumulations  of  earth  and  vegetable  deposit  during  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  might  have  obliterated  all 
sign  of  their  existence.  Even  in  cases  of  large  towns, 
where  there  has  been  continuous  occupation  and  no 
violent  destruction,  like  Aldborough  (the  Roman  Isurium), 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  which  is  left  intact,  though  still 
traceable,  has  been  completely  covered  up  with  earth  in 
the  course  of  ages.  But  wherever  there  has  been  any 
considerable  displacement  of  earth  in  uncultivated  ground 
for  the  construction  of  a  rampart  or  fort,  some  traces  of  it 
must  assuredly  remain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  there  was  no  such  line  of  defence  at  Towncreep ; 
for  if,  as  I  have  supposed,  a  Roman  road  passed  by  this 
station  to  Newenden,  Lymne,  and  possibly  to  London,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inhabitants  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  north  and  north-east, 
particularly  if  they  had  an  invader  from  the  south  at 
their  gates. 

I  have  several  times  searched  for  these  defences  with- 
out success,  partly  because  my  search  was  too  much  to 
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the  south  and  too  near  to  the  site  of  the  town.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1890  I  discovered  what  I  had  so  long 
sought  for,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile3  or  less  from  the 
site,  and  very  near,  as  I  ought  to  have  guessed  at  first, 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  spur.  For  its  northern  slope 
is  broad,  and  presents  a  much  more  gradual  declivity 
(though  still  steep)  than  the  eastern  and  western  sides  ; 
it  would  therefore  have  been  more  important  for  the 
defenders  to  fortify  some  spot,  which  would  give  them 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  slope,  and  of  the 
valley  beyond.  In  just  such  a  position  there  is  an 
earthwork,  constructed  right  across  the  northern  end  of 
the  spur  and  beyond  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  approach  from 
the  north-eastern  valley.  It  is  about  600  yards  in  length, 
with  a  double  vallum  on  the  east  for  two-thirds  of  the 
distance,  ending  to  the  west  on  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  hill,  and  to  the  east  in  a  point  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  far  below, 
At  this  corner  another  earthwork  is  plainly  discernible, 
which  was  carried  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  one 
for  about  150  yards  in  a  southerly  direction,  where  it 
ends  some  50  yards  from  the  head  of  a  second  valley  to 
the  east  of  Towncreep.  This  earthwork  consists  only  of 
a  single  vallum  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  outside.  Its 
obj  ect  was  doubtless  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  defending 
force,  for  the  ground  outside  it  on  the  east  is  nearly  flat 
for  some  distance  ;  and  though  the  rampart  breaks  off 
suddenly,  as  if  left  unfinished,  it  may  have  been  used  as 
a  post  of  observation  to  cover  the  valley  last  mentioned. 
There  would  thus  have  been  no  "  dead  ground"  (to  use 
the  military  phrase)  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 
not  commanded  either  by  the  walls  or  by  the  entrench- 
ments. 

The  reader  may  not  unnaturally  wonder  how  such 
considerable  earthworks  can  have  so  long  escaped  notice. 
A  visit  to  the  spot  would  solve  the  mystery  at  once. 
They  have  been  unnoticed  for  two  (apparently  contra- 
dictory) reasons — the  secluded  nature  of  the  locality  and 

3  The  distance  would  depend  upon  the  site  of  the  northern  wall,  which  there  is 
no  means  of  fixing. 
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the  fact  that  a  high  road  from  Netherfield  to  Battle  skirts 
them  for  about  400  yards.  This  road  (or  more  probably 
its  predecessor — a  forest  track)  was  cut  right  through 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  mound.  The  inner  earth- 
works and  ditch  are  shrouded  from  view  by  a  thick 
grove  of  Scotch  fir;  the  outer  ditch  has  apparently  been 
tilled  up  ;  while  a  hedge  has  been  planted  along  the 
rampart  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  road, 
called  still  66  the  new  road,"  was  constructed,  I  am 
informed,  in  1813,  as  part  of  a  highway  from  Lewes  to 
Battle ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  made  upon 
a  previous  waggon-track. 

Unfortunately,  this  road,  as  stated  above,  was  not 
made  without  considerable  injury  to  the  earthworks. 
Starting  from  the  eastern  end,  the  outer  vallum,  for  about 
200  yards,  seems  to  have  been  removed ;  although  I 
believe  the  corner  fragment  of  it  still  exists  beneath  the 
hedge  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  The  opposite 
hedge  is  carried  westwards  for  these  200  yards  on  the 
inner  vallum ;  after  which  there  is  a  small  gap  in  the 
defences,  which  was  probably  the  "  porta."  From  this 
point  westward  for  nearly  200  yards  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  earthwork  remains  entire.  The  inner 
vallum,  unlike  the  outer,  seems  irregularly  constructed, 
and  varies  considerably  in  height ;  but  the  foss  between 
them  is  still  in  places  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  with  a 
kind  of  ledge  on  its  outer  side,  probably  used  as  a 
standing  ground  for  the  defenders.  At  about  400  yards 
or  more  from  the  eastern  angle  the  inner  vallum  becomes 

!  merged  in  the  ground  behind  it ;  but  the  outer  vallum  is 
continued  for  another  200  yards  (120  of  them  in  the 
open  and  away  from  the  road)  until  it  ends  at  length  in 
a  dense  thicket  on  the  steep  side  of  the  spur.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch-map  that  the 

I  strongest  portion  of  the  defences  was  at  the  north-eastern 
end,  and  not  immediately  behind  the  town ;  and  from 
this  fact  we  may  draw  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that 
their  main  object  was  to  defend  the  approach  to  the  town 
by  a  road,  which  descended  the  slope  of  the  hill  into  the 

j  north-eastern  valley.    I  alluded  in  my  last  paper  to  a 
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hollow  sound  produced  by  a  carriage  passing  over  the 
road ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  outside  the  gap,  which 
I  have  supposed  to  be  the  "  porta." 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  rectangular  shape 
of  these  works  prove  them  to  be  of  Roman  construction ; 
although,  perhaps,  the  use  of  the  double  vallum  points 
to  a  late  period,  when  the  Roman  system  was  modified 
by  the  methods  of  the  Romanised  Britons.  The  mere 
existence  of  earthworks  indicates  the  early  date  of  the 
Towncreep  settlement ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent 
antiquary,4  such  works  were  never  originated  by  the 
Saxons  or  Danes,  although  they  sometimes  made  use  of 
those  already  existing.  That  the  Romans  employed 
earthworks  to  strengthen  the  position  of  walled  towns 
will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed ;  we  have  an  example  in 
Sussex  in  the  defences  called  The  Broil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chichester.  At  Lincoln  there  is  a  formidable 
earthwork,  about  800  yards  from  the  Newport  Gate 
and  parallel  to  the  northern  wall,  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  defence  of  a  British  settlement,  but 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  Roman  outwork. 

The  discovery  of  these  earthworks  naturally  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  town  was 
defended  with  walls.  With  these  defences  on  the  north, 
would  the  commanding  position  of  the  town  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  spur  have  enabled  its  inhabitants 
to  dispense  with  the  protection  of  walls  ?  My  answer 
would  certainly  be  in  the  negative.  Earthworks  with 
a  wooden  barrier  might  indeed  have  been  a  sufficient 
defence,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  such  earthworks ;  and 
though  its  strength  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
would  be  remarkable,  an  unwalled  town  could  easily 
have  been  stormed  by  a  superior  force  advancing  up  the 
southern  slope.  Possibly  the  walls  were  of  no  great 
thickness,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  position,  and  so 
were  the  more  easily  swept  away ;  but  if  the  conjecture 
be  accepted  that  this  was  the  site  of  Andredcester,  we 

*  The  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  "On  the  Military  Earthworks  of  the  South  Downs," 
"S.A.C.,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  177. 
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shall  be  less  surprised  that  they  are  no  longer  traceable. 
It  has  been  well  observed5  that  the  destruction  of  Roman 
towns  is  rarely  mentioned  in  our  early  records ;  most  of 
them  are  found  under  the  Saxons  in  a  state  of  importance 
and  independence ;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  Andredcester  as  if  it  were  an 
unusual  occurrence.  The  invaders  would  doubtless  be 
so  exasperated  at  its  long  resistance  as  to  add  to  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants  the  total  demolition  of  its 
walls. 

III.  Communication  of  the  Town  with  the  Sea  and  with 
the  North. — The  strategical  importance  of  the  position  in 
a  dense  forest  like  the  Andreclswcald,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  range  of  hills  to  which  it  belongs  is  a  kind  of 
watershed  to  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  valley 
east  of  Towncreep  the  Ashburn  takes  its  rise ;  and  after 
a  course  of  about  ten  miles  to  the  south,  flows  into  the 
sea  at  two  points  about  three  miles  apart — one  branch 
passing  almost  under  the  walls  of  Pevensey  Castle,  the 
other  entering  the  sea  at  "  the  Sluice"  in  the  parish  of 
Bexhill.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  Towncreep  the 
Brede  rises  in  a  narrow  valley;  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  four  miles  to  the  north-east,  turns  to  the  east  at 
Whatlington,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  another  eight  miles 
near  Winchelsea.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brede 
valley  from  Winchelsea  nearly  as  far  as  Whatlington 
was  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  a  tidal  estuary;6  but  I 
think  it  has  not  yet  been  recognised  that  the  Ashburn 
valley,  at  least  in  the  Roman  and  Saxon  jDeriods,  was 
probably  in  the  same  condition. 

If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  stand  on  the  hill  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Boreham  Street,  and  follow  the  broad 
curve  of  the  valley  as  it  winds  inland  from  its  outlet  at 
Wartling  to  the  southern  entrance  of  Ashburnham  Park. 
Between  these  two  points  its  bottom  consists  of  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  which  is  always  marshy  and,  in  the  winter 
season,  is  still  sometimes  flooded.    It  is  thus  in  the  last 

5  Mr.  Wright,  "  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon,"  page  510. 

6  Prof.  M.  Burrows,  "  The  Cinque  Ports,"  p.  10,  and  his  excellent  map. 
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stage  of  the  process,  by  which  an  arm  of  the  sea  is 
converted  into  a  fertile  tract  of  country.  It  would  be 
impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  get  historical 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  so  secluded  a  locality  at 
different  periods  of  our  history.  But  we  have  other 
sources  of  information,  which  are  quite  as  conclusive. 
The  Ashburn  valley  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  valleys 
through  which  the  streams  of  the  great  Andred  Forest 
were  carried  into  the  sea.  Eastward  we  have  the  Brede 
and  Tillingham  valleys,  and  the  larger  basins  of  the 
Rother  and  the  Stour ;  westward  we  have  the  valleys 
of  the  Cuckmere,  the  Ouse,  the  Adur  and  the  Arun.  AH 
these  present  similar  features  to  the  Ashburn  valley, 
from  which  geology  proves  that  they  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea ; 7  and  respecting  some  of  them  history  is 
not  silent.  We  know  that  in  the  Roman  period  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  Hastings  and  Hythe,  including 
part  of  Romney  Marsh,  was  covered  by  the  sea  ;  and  we 
have  evidence  of  the  similar  condition,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Adur8  and  the  Ouse.9  The 
subsequent  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  country  may  be 
attributed  to  three  causes : — First,  The  exclusion  of  the 
sea  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  barrier  of  shingle  along 
the  present  coast 10 ;  Secondly,  The  silting  up  of  the  valleys 
by  the  washing  down  of  earth,  trees,  and  vegetable 
matter  from  the  hills ;  Thirdly,  The  reduction  of  volume 
which  the  streams 1 1  underwent  in  the  gradual  clearance 
of  Andred  Forest.  But  where  the  same  causes  operate 
in  neighbouring  localities  in  about  equal  proportions  the 
results  will  be  produced  at  about  the  same  j)eriod;  we 
may  therefore  safely  conclude,  both  from  its  present 

7  Mantell's  "  Wonders  of  Geology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  57,  61. 

8  "Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,"  p.  265.  Camden  says  that  "in  foregoing 
times  "  ships  went  up  to  Bramber  with  full  sail. 

9  See  "  A  Day's  Ramble  in  and  about  the  town  of  Lewes,"  by  G.  A.  Mantell, 
8vo.,  1846. 

10  See  Prof.  Burrows  interesting  work  on  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  series  of 
"  Historic  Towns."  The  barrier  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  flood-tides 
and  the  prevalent  south -westerly  winds,  by  what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Eastward 
Drift. 

11  Lyell  ("Principles  of  Geology,"  I.,  567)  attributes  the  keeping  open  of 
estuaries  to  the  increased  pace  at  which  the  tides  flow  when  they  meet  the 
descending  waters  of  a  river. 
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appearance  and  from  the  known  history  of  its  neighbours 
that  in  the  Roman  period  the  Ashburn  valley  was  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 

How  far  the  tides  penetrated  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  positively  without  a  careful  geological  exploration. 
My  own  impression  is  that  before  the  partial  clearance 
of  the  great  forest  the  sea  must  have  reached  at  high 
tide  the  southern  end  of  Ashburnham  Park,12  now  called 
"  The  Pound,"  about  two  miles13  from  Towncreep,  and 
that  in  remoter  ages  it  probably  came  nearer  still.  In 
a  careful  examination  I  have  been  especially  struck  with 
the  level  bottoms  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ashburn  and  of 
the  Brede  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  those  streams.  In  the  one  case  from  "  The 
Pound  "  to  the  foot  of  the  Towncreep  spur,  and  in  the 
other  from  the  north  side  of  the  spur  to  Whatlington, 
the  valleys,  even  where  they  are  very  narrow,  are  as  flat 
as  if  they  had  been  levelled.  In  the  latter  case  the  fact 
is  a  good  deal  obscured  at  first  by  the  dense  thickets,14 
through  which  the  stream  passes ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Ashburn  it  is  especially  striking.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  natural  or  artificial  causes  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
volume  of  the  stream  must  have  been  much  greater 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present;  but  its 
bed  is  fairly  deep,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
side  of  the  hill  below  Peen's  Wood  (marked  Gr  in  the 
sketch-map)  has  been  cut  away  to  widen  the  level  space 
on  the  right  bank.  There  would  thus  be  a  clear  course 
by  land  or  water  over  ground  of  which  the  fall  is 
scarcely  perceptible  from  the  foot  of  the  spur  to  the 
walls  of  Pevensey  Castle.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  a  like  clear  communication  was  available  with 
the  Brede  estuary  on  the  north-east,  and  probably  with 

12  "  Puddle  Dock,"  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  is  a  kind  of  basin  in  the  hills 
on  the  west  of  the  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Boreham.  Is  it 
merely  a  coincidence  that  neither  of  these  words  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  ? — 
"puddle"  being  from  the  Celtic  "plod,"  "flooded  water"  and  "dock"  from 
the  Low  Latin  "  doga,"  "  a  bay  or  basin  "  (Skeat).  Are  there  any  other  places 
so  called  on  other  Sussex  estuaries  ? 

13  In  my  last  paper  the  distance  was  stated  incorrectly  as  about  a  mile.  Tent 
Hill,  too,  is  more  than  half -a -mile  (not  300  yards)  from  the  spin-. 

14  In  one  of  these  thickets  there  is  a  very  marshy  spot,  across  which  there  runs 
an  embankment  of  earth,  following  no  modern  path. 
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Newenden,15  the  presumption  is  surely  strengthened  that 
the  remains  on  the  spur  are  Roman.16 

The  question  of  the  Roman  line  of  communication 
between  Kent  and  Sussex  has  never  been  seriously  faced, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether  a  better  route  can  be 
suggested  than  the  one  here  proposed.  Apart  from  the 
certainty  that  such  communication  would  exist  between 
the  twin  fortresses  of  Lymne  and  Pevensey,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  South  Downs  and  their  neighbour- 
hood abound  with  evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
Besides  the  fortified  camps  of  Cissbury  and  Seaford  and 
the  fortress  of  Bramber,  villas  have  been  discovered  at 
Bignor,  Portslade,  Southwick,  Eastbourne,  and  other 
places ;  the  hill-tops  are  covered  with  earthworks ;  traces 
of  Roman  cemeteries  are  common ;  and  the  Roman  road 
from  Chichester  to  Pevensey,  called  the  Stone-street,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  province. 
It  is  surely  inconceivable  that  this  population  was 
obliged  to  journey  to  London  by  way  of  Winchester,17 
or  could  only  reach  the  Kentish  fortresses  by  a  voyage 
up  the  Channel.  The  number  of  creeks  and  estuaries  to  be 
crossed  would  make  a  coast  route  very  unlikely ;  we  can 
therefore  only  conclude  that  there  were  roads  through  the 
forest.  The  roads  from  Pevensey  to  Lymne  and  London 
are  both  indicated  in  Richard's  Itinerary,  and  the  latter 
of  the  two  may  have  branched  off  to  the  north  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Towncreep  (Sylva  Anderida  ?).  Its 
route  would  be  difficult  to  follow,  as  only  one  other 
station  (Noviomagus)  is  mentioned ;  but  if  that  station 
be  rightly  identified  with  the  encampment  at  Holwood 
Hill,  near  Bromley,  the  Roman  road  from  the  south 

15  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  country  between  Whatlington  and 
Newenden.    But  see  Note  20. 

16  Where  the  Romans  had  established  themselves  on  an  estuary  or  at  its  mouth 
there  seems  to  have  been  frequently  a  settlement  at  or  near  its  head.  The  Bignor 
Villa  is  near  the  head  of  the  Arun,  Bramber  Castle  is  at  the  head  of  the  Adur, 
Lewes  (said  to  be  Mutuantonis)  at  the  head  of  the  Ouse,  Newenden  near  the  head 
of  the  Rother. 

17  This  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  position  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  is  exhaustive  and  that  the  Roman  roads  did  not  pierce  the 
great  forest.  Mr.  Napper  ("  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXI.)  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter 
view,  though,  by  identifying  Venta  with  Havant,  he  does  not  take  the  Sussex 
travellers  so  far  to  the  west. 
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which  passes  near  it  must  be  the  road  in  question.18 
The  other  stations  may  have  been  merely  temporary 
camps,  of  which  one  was  probably  in  the  parish  of 
Penshurst.19  The  direction  of  this  road  near  Towncreep 
can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  it  would  probably  have 
passed  up  the  Robertsbridge  valley,  on  a  hill  above 
which  is  a  spot  called  Coldharbour — a  name  said  to  be 
a  sure  indication  of  the  vicinity  of  a  Roman  road.20 

The  course  of  these  roads  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  than  the  name  of  the  town  at 
Penhurst,  which  may  never  be  known  with  certainty. 
Along  the  valleys  which  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
difficult  as  the  country  was,  the  portage  of  goods  by 
land  or  water — of  Sussex  iron21  and  Kentish  wheat — 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  But  if  Penhurst  was  not 
only  the  site  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Sussex  iron  district, 
but  also  the  scene  of  the  last  desperate  struggle  of  the 
Britons  for  existence,  it  would  double  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  spot. 

.  In  the  dim  light  which  history  throws  upon  these 
distant  ages,  we  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  give 
rein  to  the  imagination.  The  reflection  arises  that  Time 
seems  strangely  capricious  in  its  choice  of  the  centres  of 
activity.  The  Ashburn  valley,  which  with  our  teeming 
population  is  quieter  now  than  all  its  sister  valleys,  may 
formerly  have  been  the  only  one  of  them  that  was  alive 
with  the  commerce  of  a  nourishing  province.  For  a 
century  at  least,  perhaps,  rafts  or  barges  constantly 

18  Mr.  Napper  ("On  the  Measurements  of  Ptolemy,  &c,"  "  S.  A.  C."  Vol. 
XXXI.,  p.  65)  mentions  this  road,  though  without  offering  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
starting-point. 

19  Camden  says  that  the  place  was  anciently  called  Penchester  ;  and  Hasted 
("History  of  Kent")  implies  that  there  is  a  Eoman  station  traceable  in  the 
parish.    If  so,  the  similarity  of  name  to  Penhurst  may  not  be  quite  accidental. 

20  "Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,"  pp.  276-7,  Is  the  derivation  from  Col  d'arbre 
(hill  of  the  tree)  ?  There  is  a  Coldharbour  on  the  outskirts  of  Dallington,  which 
is  in  view,  I  think,  of  Towncreep,  about  two  miles  off.  I  am  informed  that  there 
is  another  place  of  this  name  in  the  parish  of  Ewhurst,  which  parish  is  in  the 
direct  line  between  Whatlington  and  Newenden. 

21  This  metal  formed  "the  great  proportion"  of  the  Roman  exports  from 
Britain  ("The  Celt,  the  Roman  and  Saxon,"  p.  291) ;  yet  the  Emperor  Julian,  in 
359,  sent  600  vessels  to  fetch  corn  from  Britain  for  the  cities  of  the  Ehine  ;  and 
Gibbon  calculates  (Vol.  IE,  p.  422)  that  the  amount  then  exported  must  have 
been  at  least  120,000  quarters. 
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passed  down  it,  laden  with  iron,  to  be  stored  in  the 
military  fortress  for  shipment  from  Pevensey  Haven. 
But  when  Ella  and  Cissa,  after  ten  years  fighting  along 
the  coast,  turned  their  prows  up  the  estuary  to  subdue 
the  forest  fastness,  the  doom  of  the  industry  was  sealed. 
And  from  the  fatal  day,  just  fourteen  hundred  years  ago 
(491),  when  the  Saxon  chiefs  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  the  last  remnants  of  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
many  centuries  before  the  forgeman's  hammer,  now 
again  silent,  was  heard  once  more  in  the  forests  of  the 
Weald. 
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By  ABTHUR  Gk  LANG-DON,  Esq. 


It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  that  there  is  an 
extremely  fine  old  Cornish  Cross  to  be  seen  in  the 
Manor  House  Grounds,  at  Eastbourne,1  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  drawing  or  description  has  up  to  the 
present  time  appeared.  A  short  paper  embodying  them 
may  therefore  be  acceptable  in  your  "  Collections,"  for, 
as  a  Cornishman,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  relic  so 
valuable  (to  us  at  least)  should  certainly  have  its  place 
in  your  county  history. 

My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Mr.  H.  Michell-  Whitley, 
and,  in  response  to  his  invitation,  I  visited  Eastbourne 
oh  Saturday,  Sept.  27th,  1890.  He  had  given  me  no 
particulars  whatever  regarding  the  cross  or  its  decora- 
tion, so  that  on  seeing  it,  I  was  at  once  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  so  fine  an  example.  Assisted  by  him, 
I  was  able  to  get  some  very  good  rubbings  of  the 
ornament,  and,  on  my  return,  had  them  duly  photo- 
graphed to  scale,  a  process  which  ensures  an  accurate 
delineation. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  to  find  a  Cornish  cross 
in  Sussex,  and  a  visitor  naturally  wonders  how  it  came 
there,  but  ample  particulars  are  at  hand  which  fully 
explain  the  apparent  mystery.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Manor  House  is  now  owned  by  the  Gilbert  family,  and 
by  tracing  their  history,  we  find  that  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  an  only  child  and  heiress,  named  Mary  Ann 

1  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  cross  at  Eastbourne  is  not  the  only 
"  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  for  about  14  or  15  years  ago  two  other  Cornish 
crosses  were  to  be  seen  in  the  front  garden  of  a  house  in  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  but  they  have  disappeared  for  some  time.  There  is  yet  another — still 
further  off,  in  Canada,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  "Western  Antiquary," 
of  May,  1887. 
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Gilbert,  married  Davies  Giddy,  whose  family  were 
settled  at  Tredrea,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Erth,  near 
Hayle,  Cornwall.  Adopting  the  name  of  Gilbert,  he 
settled  at  Eastbourne,  and,  being  a  distinguished  man 
of  science,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Amongst  other  works,  he  compiled  "  A  History 
of  Cornwall." 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  cross 
are  not  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert 
had  it  brought  to  Eastbourne,  it  is  supposed,  from  his 
estate  at  Tredrea. 

In  the  days  when  the  cross  was  taken  from  Cornwall 
there  were  of  course  no  railways,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  shipped  at  Hayle,  a  port 
in  St.  Erth  parish,  and  brought  round  by  sea  to  Sussex. 

A  small  brass  plate  on  the  back  of  the  cross  is 
inscribed — 

REMOVED  FROM 
CORNWALL 
IN 

MDCCCXVII. 


But  to  one  accustomed  to  these  monuments  no  plate  is 
necessary  to  associate  it  with  the  county  whence  it  came, 
since  it  is  a  typical  example  of  a  Cornish  cross,  both  as 
regards  its  shape  and  ornamentation.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  known  as  "  Wheel  crosses  with  projections  at  the 
neck,"  i.e.,  having  at  the  place  where  the  head  and 
shaft  join,  a  bold  bead  running  from  front  to  back,  an 
architectural  feature  not  found  out  of  Cornwall.  Rarely 
is  one  of  this  type  decorated,  and  then  but  sparingly ; 
this  one,  however,  is  the  most  ornate  of  all.  Only  six 
others  of  this  kind  are  ornamented,  and  will  be  found  at 
the  following  places,  viz. : — In  Penzance  Market  Place ; 
on  Connor  Down,  Gwinear;  at  Scorrier,  St.  Day;  in  the 
churchyards  of  Roche  and  Mylor ;  and  in  the  disused 
churchyard  at  Merther  Uny,  St.  Wendron.  The  two 
first  named  are  enriched  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cross  at  Eastbourne,  chiefly  by  panels  of  little  holes — 
an  especially  Cornish  feature. 
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On  looking  at  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cross  has  been  mounted  on  a  substructure  consisting 
of  three  steps.  The  upper  one  is  very  small,  and  is 
intended  simply  to  steady  the  monolith  which  passes 
through  it,  and  in  reality  rests  on  the  second  step.  The 
ornament  hidden  by  the  top  step,  has  been  completed 
in  the  drawing  by  dotted  lines,  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  so  finished,  since  the  same  designs  occur 
on  another  side. 

Like  the  inscribed  and  ornamented  cross  at  Trevena, 
Tintagel,  this  one  is  made  of  white  elvan,  a  very  hard 
local  stone,  in  texture  resembling  a  fine  granite.  The 
material  used  for  nearly  all  the  others  being  the  ordinary 
moorland  or  surface  granite.  It  is  in  a  very  fair  state 
of  preservation,  though  a  little  chipped  in  places.  The 
curious  depression  in  the  head  may  be  due  to  the  cleft 
made  in  quarrying  not  being  straight.  The  head  is  not 
circular,  but  flattened  on  its  horizontal  axis.  At  the 
neck,  or  junction  with  the  shaft,  are  on  either  side  the 
rounded  projections  already  referred  to.  The  shaft  has 
beaded  angles  and  a  very  pronounced  entasis,  which  is 
not  only  ajDparent  in  outline,  but  also  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone. 

Dimensions. — Height,  from  top  of  second  step, 
8-ft.  2-in.  ;  width  of  head,  2-ft.  8-in. ;  width  of  shaft 
at  the  top,  1-ft.  8-in.,  at  the  bottom,  2-ft.  1-in. ;  thick- 
ness, at  the  bottom,  17^-in.,  tapering  to  10~in.  at  the 
neck,  and  to  about  5 -in.  at  the  top. 

Each  face  of  the  shaft  is  divided  by  horizontal  lines 
into  panels,  the  front  and  back  being  subdivided  by  a 
vertical  line.  With  the  exception  of  a  boss  on  the  head, 
incised  work  only  is  employed  in  the  decoration  of  this 
monument. 

The  following  is  a  desciTption  of  the  ornament : — 
Right  Side. — This  is  divided  into  seven  panels.  Every 
alternate  panel,  commencing  from  the  top,  contains  little 
holes  in  regular  rows,  the  intermediate  panels  being  plain. 

Front. — On  the  head,  below  the  centre,  is  a  boss, 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  an  incised  line.  Three 
spherical  triangles  are  ranged  round  the  boss,  one  above 
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it  and  one  on  either  side,  slightly  below,  each  being 
similar  in  shape,  to  the  spaces  between  the  limbs  and 
ring  of  a  four-holed  cross.  In  the  two  spaces  between 
the  upper  spherical  triangle  and  the  lower  ones,  on 
either  side,  is  a  T-shaped  figure,  or  Tau  cross,  the 
shaft  of  each,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  boss. 
About  the  point  where  the  head  and  shaft  join,  is  a 
horizontal  line,  connecting  those  forming  the  beads  on 
the  angles.  From  the  extremities  of  each  is  a  diagonal 
line  sloped  upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  boss,  and  in 
either  projection  at  the  neck  is  a  small  hole.  The  shaft 
is  divided  into  nine  panels.  At  the  top  is  a  plain  square 
one,  the  full  width  of  the  shaft,  the  remainder  of  which 
is  divided  vertically  by  an  incised  line,  converting  the 
panels  below  into  elongated  couples.  The  single  panel  at 
the  top  is  unornamented,  and  the  pair  beneath  are  filled 
with  little  holes  in  regular  rows.  Next  a  plain  pair, 
followed  by  another  pair,  again  containing  little  holes,  as 
before.  The  bottom  couple  are  partly  hidden  in  the 
top  step.  That  on  the  right  hand  appears  to  contain  the 
common  feature  of  diagonal  lines  from  corner  to  corner, 
that  on  the  left  being  similar,  except  that  instead  of  the 
diagonal  lines  intersecting,  they  are  stopped  against  the 
circumference  of  an  incised  circle,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  panel,  and  having  a  diameter  of  about  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  panel. 

Left  Side. — This  is  divided  into  eight  panels.  Com- 
mencing at  the  top  with  a  plain  one,  the  alternate  panels 
are  filled  with  little  holes  in  regular  rows,  until  the 
seventh  is  reached.  This  contains  what  is  apparently  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross ;  the  lines,  however,  do  not  intersect, 
and  are  increased  in  width  towards  the  centre  of  the 
panel.    The  eighth  or  bottom  panel  is  unornamented. 

Bach. — On  the  head,  below  the  centre,  is  an  incised 
circle,  in  place  of  a  boss.  Excepting  this,  the  ornament 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  front,  though  the  three  spherical 
triangles  are  distributed  somewhat  differently,  and  the 
shafts  of  the  T's  between  them  are  much  longer.  The 
ends  of  the  line  forming  the  surrounding  bead,  are  sud- 
denly turned  upwards  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards 
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either  side,  is  a  T-shaped  figure,  or  Tau  cross,  the 
shaft  of  each,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  boss. 
About  the  point  where  the  head  and  shaft  join,  is  a 
horizontal  line,  connecting  those  forming  the  beads  on 
the  angles.  From  the  extremities  of  each  is  a  diagonal 
line  sloped  upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  boss,  and  in 
either  projection  at  the  neck  is  a  small  hole.  The  shaft 
is  divided  into  nine  panels.  At  the  top  is  a  plain  square 
one,  the  full  width  of  the  shaft,  the  remainder  of  which 
is  divided  vertically  by  an  incised  line,  converting  the 
panels  below  into  elongated  couples.  The  single  panel  at 
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before.  The  bottom  couple  are  partly  hidden  in  the 
top  step.  That  on  the  right  hand  appears  to  contain  the 
common  feature  of  diagonal  lines  from  corner  to  corner, 
that  on  the  left  being  similar,  except  that  instead  of  the 
diagonal  lines  intersecting,  they  are  stojDped  against  the 
circumference  of  an  incised  circle,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  panel,  and  having  a  diameter  of  about  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  panel. 

Left  Side. — This  is  divided  into  eight  panels.  Com- 
mencing at  the  top  with  a  plain  one,  the  alternate  panels 
are  filled  with  little  holes  in  regular  rows,  until  the 
seventh  is  reached.  This  contains  what  is  apparently  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross ;  the  lines,  however,  do  not  intersect, 
and  are  increased  in  width  towards  the  centre  of  the 
panel.    The  eighth  or  bottom  panel  is  unornamented. 

Bach. — On  the  head,  below  the  centre,  is  an  incised 
circle,  in  place  of  a  boss.  Excepting  this,  the  ornament 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  front,  though  the  three  spherical 
triangles  are  distributed  somewhat  differently,  and  the 
shafts  of  the  T's  between  them  are  much  longer.  The 
ends  of  the  line  forming  the  surrounding  bead,  are  sud- 
denly turned  upwards  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards 
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the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  triangular  space  thus 
formed  above  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  enriched  with  two 
straight  lines,  which,  starting  from  the  middle  point  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  diagonal  lines  just  mentioned,  and 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  them,  meet  at  a  point  in 
the  centre  of  the  horizontal  line  which  connects  the  ends 
of  the  vertical  beads  on  the  angles  of  the  shaft.  A  hole2 
has  recently  been  sunk  below  the  incised  circle,  and 
another  on  the  shaft,  between  the  fourth  pair  of  panels. 

The  shaft  is  divided  into  seven  pairs  of  panels  by  an 
incised  line  down  the  middle,  similar  to  that  on  the  front, 
and  contains  the  following  decoration: — (1)  At  the  top, 
two  plain  panels,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  others. 
Across  the  upper  part  of  these  is  fixed  the  brass  plate  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  next  four 
pairs  of  panels  are  nearly  square.  (2)  Ornamented  with 
little  holes.  (3)  Plain.  (4)  Similar  to  2.  (5)  Right 
panel,  plain ;  left  panel,  a  figure  like  that  just  described 
in  the  right  bottom  panel  of  the  front.  (6)  A  pair  of 
.longer  panels;  viz.,  in  the  right,  diagonal  lines  from 
corner  to  corner ;  in  the  left,  a  panel  of  little  holes  as 
before.    (7,  or  bottom)  Plain. 

The  above  history  and  description  of  the  cross, 
embrace  all  that  is  at  present  known  to  me  regarding 
it.  Reference  to  its  age  is  too  delicate  a  question  to 
enter  upon,  and  for  this  reason  has  been  avoided ; 
because,  curious  though  it  may  appear,  we  are — with 
the  exception  of  one  doubtful  case8 — actually  without 
any  historical  or  documentary  evidence  connected  with 
the  date,  or  reason  for  the  erection  of  the  older  Cornish 
crosses.  Consequently  any  attempt  to  determine  the  age 
would  be  mere  guess  work,  and  apt  to  be  misleading, 

2  These  holes  seem  to  suggest  that  the  cross  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  gate 
post.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  very  common  custom  in  Cornwall,  and  much  to  be 
deprecated.  Dozens  of  crosses  bear  these  marks,  and  in  some  cases  the  lugs,  or 
iron  hooks,  for  supporting  the  gate,  yet  remain.  Some  half-dozen  monuments 
are  actually  still  in  use  at  the  present  time  for  this  degrading  purpose,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  inscribed  and  ornamented  cross  shaft  at 
Biscovey,  St.  Blazey. 

3  At  Redgate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cleer,  is  an  inscribed  and  ornamented  shaft, 
bearing  the  name  of  Doniert,  said  to  be  synonymous  with  Dungerth,  a  King  or 
Prince  of  Cornwall,  who  was  drowned  in  a.d.  872. 
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since  'no  example  ^of  a  similar  monument  is  known  to 
exist  to  which  a  date  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  assigned. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cross 
at  Eastbourne  is  a  very  early  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Michell-Whitley 
for  bringing  this  monument  before  my  notice,  and  also 
for  his  help  in  taking  the  rubbings,  &c,  and  supplying 
me  with  the  notes  relating  to  the  family  who  erected 
"  An  ancient  Cornish  cross  in  Sussex." 


OKDIMNCE  FOR  THE  BETTER  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 
OBITS  AND  SERYICES  FOR  THE  DEAD,  THROUGHOUT 
THE  SUBORDINATE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CLUNI. 


By  SIE  G-EOEGE  F.  DUCKETT,  Bart.,  F.S.A. 


The  following  singular  and  important  document,  being 
an  Ordinance  emanating  from  the  Priory  of  la  Cliarite 
sur  Loire  to  its  several  affiliations  in  France  and 
England,  should  of  right  have  found  its  place  among 
the  lately  published  Charters  and  Records  of  the 
Monasticon  Cluniacense  Anglicanum.  It  has,  however, 
only  recently  been  acquired  by  the  French  National 
Library,  and  for  its  transcript,  made  with  his  own 
hand,  we  have  to  tender  our  sincerest  obligations  to 
M.  Leopold  Delisle,  the  eminent  Director- General  of  that 
establishment.  The  peculiar  value  and  interest  which 
attach  to  this  record,  are  a  sufficient  apology  for  its 
present,  though  somewhat  tardy  publication,  but  it  seems 
especially  suited  to  the  pages  of  these  "Collections," 
seeing  that  Lewes  Priory  [possibly  conjointly  with  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Battle)  was  the  house  principally 
concerned  in  the  due  execution  of  the  ordinance. 

The  mode  and  order  employed  for  transmitting  notice 
of  deaths  occurring  among  members  of  all  Cluniac 
foundations,  subordinate  to  the  Priory  of  la  Charite,  is 
interestingly  set  forth,  and  affords  a  curious  example  of 
the  reciprocal  system  of  announcing  the  fact,  both  in 
France  and  England.    Longueville,1  in  the  vicinity  of 

1  Longueville,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  lies  between  Dieppe  and  Rouen.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Cluniac  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  founded  in  1093  by 
Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Longueville  in  Normandy,  and  Earl  of  Buckingham  in 
England,  who,  dying  in  1102,  was  there  buried.  Among  other  endowments,  he 
gave  it  the  manor  of  Newton-Longville  in  Bucks,  from  which  the  cell  there 
founded  derived  its  appellation. 

Both  the  castle  and  monastery  of  Longueville  were  long  known  as  Longueville - 
Giffard  (or  Gurffard)  ;  See  mandate  dated  at  Rouen  (t.  Hen.  VI.),  to  the  bailiff  of 
Caux,  to  induct  Robert  Fabri  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  LongueviUe-Guiffard 
(Rymer  ix.,  713)  ;  and,  in  1421,  restitution  of  the  temporalities  is  made  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Faith,  Longueville -Guiffard  (ib.  x.,  160). 
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Dieppe,  was  the  priory  named  from  which  such  notice, 
occurring  among  French  ecclesiastics,  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  England,  and  to  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
similar  intelligence  of  deaths  was  to  be  brought,  occur- 
ring among  those  of  the  same  order  in  England. 

For  the  due  circulation  of  such  information,  it  had 
been  customary  in  olden  time,  but  had  apparently  some- 
what fallen  out  of  use,  as  we  learn  from  the  document, 
to  send  messengers  from  one  convent  to  all  others  of  the 
same  order,  notifying  the  decease  of  any  member,  or 
members  of  the  community.  This  laudable  practice  was 
observed,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  be  remembered 
in  the  masses,  or  services  for  the  souls  of  the  dead;  being 
the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  departed. 

The  situation  of  Longueville  Priory,  from  its  vicinity 
to  Dieppe,  was  eminently  adapted  for  this  purpose  of 
communication,  and  that  port  was  plainly  selected  as 
the  most  accessible  for  the  Sussex  coast,  from  whence  to 
pass  or  repass  the  Channel,  either  for  Lewes  or  Battle.2 
Its  prior  (in  conjunction  with  the  priors  and  procurators 
of  all  other  Cluniac  foundations),  was  called  upon  to 
transmit  and  receive  all  such  notices,  as  they  arrived ; 
and  the  infringement  of  this  obligation,  or  its  neglect, 
was  punishable  by  exclusion  from  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  other  penalties.  This  we  learn  from  the 
concluding  words  of  the  record. 

Without  such  reciprocal  interchange,  troublesome  and 
tedious  though  it  was,  neither  the  Bead-  (Bede-)  roll 3  of 
the  order  (soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful),  or  the 
Obit-roll4  (containing  the  deaths  of  the  brethren  and 

2  Dieppe  was  opposite  to  Rye,  one  of  the  Cinque -Ports,  and  both  these  seaports 
were  much  used  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  and  even  later.  The 
latter  was  the  ancient  port  of  departure  for  the  Continent,  and  to  it,  in  1572,  the 
refugees  escaped  from  Dieppe.  This  last  was  from  the  earliest  times,  the  chief 
French  port  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops,  to  and  fro,  even 
when  en  route  for  Calais  from  this  country. 

3  A  bead  (or  bede)  is  tantamount  to  a  prayer  (Jacob,  Law  Diet.)  The  bead-roll 
was  a  list  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  a  certain  number  of 
prayers  were  recited,  and  as  such  was  necessary  and  used  for  keeping  the  obit,  or 
anniversary  of  their  death  ;  observing  such  days  with  prayers. 

4  Obits  were  the  solemn  services  for  the  dead,  or  for  the  repose  of  a  departed 
soul,  performed  before  interment ;  as  well  as  those  on  the  anniversary  of  a  person's 
death. 
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their  anniversary  services),  could  be  either  properly 
drawn  up  or  recorded ;  hence  the  Ordinance  for  the 
renewal,  and  proper  observance  of  the  practice  ;  from 
a  neglect  of  which  (observes  the  document),  the  dead 
had  in  many  cases  been  deprived  of  that  "  holy  and 
wholesome  thought,"  namely,  the  offering  up  of  prayers, 
by  which  they  were  loosed  from  their  sins. 

Universis  presentes  litteras  inspecturis,  frater  Johannes, 
humilis  prior  de  Caritate,  &  ejusdem  loci  conventus, 
salutem  in  Domino.  Cum  sancta  &  salubris  sit  cogitatio 
pro  defunctis  orare  ut  a  peccatis  solvantur,  ne  fratres 
sub  domo  de  Caritate  ubilibet  habitantes,  de  hoc  seculo 
migraturi,  non  auditis  eorum  obitibus,4  quod  ob  defer- 
endorum  brevium  negligenciam  multociens  novimus 
evenisse,  debitis  orationum  suffragiis  defraudentur ;  Nos, 
antiquum  &  pium  statutum,  in  ecclesia  nostra  de  Karitate 
pro  fatribus  nostris  defunctis  hue  usque  laudabiliter 
observatum,  renovare  volentes,  statuimus,  et,  ut  per- 
petuitatem  obtineat,  illud  sanctum  statutum  approbando 
unanimiter  confirmamus,  scilicet,  quod  uni  famulo  in 
domo  nostra  de  Caritate,  deputato  defunctorum  fratrum 
brevibus  deferendis  provideatur,  sicut  hactenus  et  diu  est 
consuetum,  statuentes  ut  idem  famulus,  quotiens  in  eadem 
domo  fratrem  obire  contigerit,  infra  biduum  post  ipsius 
obitum  iter  arripiat,  ejusdem  fratris  breve5  portaturus 
per  omnes  domos  ad  ecclesiam  de  Karitate  pertinentes 
citra  mare  Anglie  constitutas.  In  quacunque  autem 
dictarum  domorum  venerit,  quotiens  novum  breve  detu- 
lerit,  una  nocte  sufneienter  procurabitur,  &  sex  denarios 
monete  currentis  percipiet,  a  priore  vel  procuratore  sive 
celerario  ejusdem  domus  sibi,  antequam  dictam  domum 
exeat,  sine  aliqua  difficultate  persolvendos.  Cum  autem 
apud  Longam  Villain  venerit,  ibidem  breve  dimittet,  & 
cum  litteris  prioris  vel  conventus  ejusdem  domus,  si 
prior  presens  non  fuerit,  nomen  brevigeri  tenoremque 
brevis   continentibus,  apud   Karitatem  redibit.  Prior 

5  Breve  would  be  the  deed  announcing  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  monastic 
fraternity  ;  it  was  also  the  circular  notice  or  certificate  of  it,  forwarded  from  one 
convent  to  another  of  the  same  order  ;  breve  mortuorum,  or  de  defunctis,  or  pro 
defunctis  (Du  Cange).  It  was  from  this  that  the  bead-roll,  or  register  of  deaths 
to  be  prayed  for  was  constituted. 
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vero,  vel  celerarius  de  Longavilla,  per  primum  nuncium 
quern  post  breve  susceptum  in  Angliam  transfretabit, 
illud  destinabimt  ad  propinquiorem  de  domibus  nostris 
in  Anglia  constitutis,6  ut  inde  ad  alias  domos  possit 
transferri.  Illud  quoque  in  virtute  obedientie  firmiter 
precipimus  omnibus  prioribus  et  procuratoribus  domorum 
que  sunt  citra  mare  Anglie  constitute,  ut  ille  in  cujus 
domo  frater  decesserit,  de  brevi  transmittendo  sibi  pro- 
videat,  ut  infra  triduum  post  ipsius  fatris  obitum,  nuncius 
ejus  iter  arripiat  apud  Karitatem,  dictum  breve  delaturus. 
Priores  vero  domorum  nostrarum  in  Anglia  positarum, 
infra  octo  dies  post  obitum  fratrum  penes  ipsos  deceden- 
tium  nuncios  proprios,  cum  brevibus  fratrum  defunctorum, 
apud  Longam  Villain  iter  aggredi  faciant,  &  ipsi  nuncii, 
cum  illuc  brevia  detulerint  antedicta,  cum  litteris  prioris 
vel  conventus  ejusdem  domus,  si  prior  presens  non  fuerit, 
nomen  nuncii  tenoremque  brevis  continentibus,  ad  domos 
redibunt  unde  missi  fuerunt.  Que  videlicet  brevia,  cum 
apud  Longam  Villain  fuerint  deportata,  ibidem  conser- 
ventur,  quousque  per  brevigerum  ejusdem  domus,  cum 
ad  nos  venerit,  vel  per  nostrum,  cum  illuc  iverit, 
apud  Caritatem  deportentur.  Omnium  autem  domorum 
nostrarum  fratribus  firmiter  injungimus,  ut  ea  die  qua 
breve  susceperint,  pro  fratibus  defunctis  quicquid  ordo 
Cluniacensis  exigit  facere  non  omittant.  Quicumque 
autem  prior,  vel  procurator,  ubilibet  habitans,  breve 
fratris  apud  ipsum  defuncti  ad  locum  sibi  determinatum 
&  infra  terminum  sibi  prefixum,  sicut  superius  est 
expressum,  transmittere  neglexerit,  ex  tunc  in  antea, 
quousque  illud  transmiserit,  potum  omnimodo  liquoris 
preterquam  aquam,  &  introitum  ecclesie  sibi  noverit 
interdictum.  Actum  anno  Domini  M°  CC°  XL0  septimo, 
die  Assumptionis  beate  Marie. 

{Original  draft ;  among  the  Additional  Latin  MSS.  of  tlie 
National  Library  of  France  ;  No.  2566,  mem. 


The  nearest  Cluniac  monastery  would  have  been  that  of  Lewes. 


INCISED  MAEKINGS  ON  THE  PILLARS  OF 
SOME  SUSSEX  CHUECHES. 


By  II.  MICHELL -WHITLEY,  Esq. 


Some  few  months  ago  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Gr. 
M.  Atkinson  to  some  incised  markings  on  the  pillars  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Eastbourne. 

The  main  body  of  the  church  is  of  transitional  Norman 
date,  and  on  the  original  tooled  surface  of  the  pillars 
many  marks  are  apparent. 

In  the  nave  interlaced  circles  are  found;  but  in  the 
chancel,  and  there  only,  fishes  of  various  form  take  the 
place  of  the  circles. 

'  I  therefore  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  church, 
and  took  rubbings  of  the  markings,  and  also  extended 
my  enquiries  to  the  churches  of  Westham  and  Pevensey, 
in  the  same  district. 

A  selection  from  the  rubbings  is  shown  in  the  plate, 
and  their  position  is  as  follows : — 

St.  Mary's,  Eastbourne. 

1 .  Incised  carving  of  a  fish — Chancel. 

2.  Incised  carving  of  a  fish — North-east  respond  chancel. 

3.  Incised  carving  of  a  fish— On  1st  pier  from  east  end  of  chancel, 

south  side. 

4.  Incised  carving  of  vescica  piscis  form — On  2nd  pier  from  east  end 

in  south  aisle  of  choir. 
5  and  6.  Incised  carving  of  vescica  piscis  form — On  2nd  pier  from 
east  end  in  south  aisle  of  choir. 

7.  Incised  carving,  with  banner  and  inscription,  now  illegible — On  1st 

pier  from  east  end,  south  aisle  of  choir. 

8.  Incised  carving — On  1st  pier  from  east  end,  south  aisle  of  choir. 

9.  Crosses — South-west  respond  of  chancel. 

10,  11,  12.  Interlaced  circles — From  piers  of  nave. 

Westham. 

13  and  14.  Interlaced  circles— On  pillar  in  nave,  and  on  south  pier  of 
tower  arch. 
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Pevensey. 

15.  Concentric  circles — On  pillar  in  nave. 

16.  Greek  cross. 

17.  Cross  of  the  Resurrection. 

18.  Latin  cross. 

These  three  crosses  are  on  the  arch  of  the  north  doorway  of  the 
church,  and  outside. 

It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  the  markings  consist  of 
fishes,  circles,  and  crosses,  the  two  latter  being  cut  more 
deeply  than  the  former. 

The  interlaced  circles  are  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  three  crosses,  each  of  a  different  type,  on  the 
north  (or  Devil's)  door  at  Pevensey  are  curious.1 

Mason's  marks  are  often  met  in  old  work,  and  some 
curious  markings,  for  which  no  explanation  has  been  yet 
given,  have  been  found  on  some  churches  in  Warwick- 
shire. They  consist  of  cup  markings  interspersed  with 
grooves,  and  incised  circles  with  rays  diverging  from  the 
centre  ;  but  most  of  these  are  outside  and  on  the  south 
walls  of  the  churches. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  markings  are  undoubtedly 
the  fish  carved  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  Eastbourne; 
they  are  restricted,  as  before  mentioned,  to  that  portion 
of  the  building,  and  evidently  had  some  meaning,  but 
what  that  was  is  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty.  I 
am  not  myself  acquainted  with  any  such  markings  else- 
where,2 nor  am  I  aware  of  their  having  been  noticed 
before  in  Sussex  churches,  whilst  several  competent 
antiquaries  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted  acknow- 
ledge they  have  never  met  with  them  before,  and  are 
unable  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  mason's  marks, 
but  their  position,  carving,  etc.,  will  not  bear  out  this 
theory,  whilst  their  shape  varies  much  from  the  recog- 
nized fish  mason's  mark,  which  is  of  this  form, — 


1  At  Arlington  Church  I  have  lately  found  interlaced  and  concentric  circles, 
similar  to  those  at  Westham  and  Pevensey. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Langdon  for  the  information  that  there  are  two 
fish  markings  in  the  Crypt  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
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but  their  position,  carving,  etc.,  will  not  bear  out  this 
theory,  whilst  their  shape  varies  much  from  the  recog- 
nized fish  mason's  mark,  which  is  of  this  form, — 


1  At  Arlington  Church  I  have  lately  found  interlaced  and  concentric  circles, 
similar  to  those  at  Westham  and  Pevensey. 
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The  fish  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  earliest 
symbols  of  Christ,  the  Greek  name  containing  the  initials 
of  the  names  and  titles  of  our  Saviour ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  probable,  from  the  variation  in  form  which  occurs, 
that  these  markings  were  intended  for  this  symbol. 

Another  suggestion  that  has  been  made  is  that  they 
are  typical  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ;  those  in 
the  chancel  were  some  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  and  three, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  more  sacred  part  of 
the  church  from  the  nave,  and  signified  the  clergy. 

But  a  more  probable  meaning  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  St.  John  Dearsly,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  marks  indicating  the  payment  of 
tithe  on  fish.  Such  tithe,  it  is  well  known,  was  formerly 
paid,  and  was  collected  up  to  a  very  recent  date  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  Eastbourne  was  in  the  past,  as 
now,  a  great  fishing  station. 

I  trust  that  this  short  notice  of  these  extremely  inter- 
esting marks  may  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  other 
churches,  in  order  to  elucidate  their  meaning. 

*  In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Langdon  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  St.  John  Dearsly,  for 
assistance  cordially  rendered. 


WEST  GrEINSTEAD  CHTJECH  AND  THE  EECENT 
DISCOVERIES  IN  THAT  EDIFICE, 


By  J.  LEWIS  ANDRE,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


The  parish  of  West  Grinstead  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting1  in  Sussex,  partly  on  account  of  its  church, 
partly  from  its  connection  with  the  unfortunate,  but 
staunch  Royalist  family  of  the  Carylls,  and  lastly  from 
its  association  with  Sir  William  Burrell,  whose  extensive 
collections,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  must  make 
his  name  ever  "  dear  to  every  Sussex  Archaeologist."1 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  church  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  discoveries  made  during  the  restoration 
of  the  edifice,  which  has  just  been  completed,  and  the 
present  paper  is  intended  to  supplement  the  information 
respecting  the  building  given  in  former  pages  of  the 
"  S.  A.  0.,"  and  to  call  attention  to  the  features  recently 
brought  to  light. 

No  record  is  made  of  this  parish  in  Domesday  Book, 
but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
1291,  and  in  the  Nome  Roll  of  (circa)  1341. 2  It  was 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  De  Braose's,  Lords  of 
Bramber,  and  the  Manor  passed  successively  to  the 
Halsham,  Seymour,  Shirley,  Caryll,  and  Burrell  families. 
Lower,  in  his  "  History  of  Sussex,"  says  that  "  very 
little  of  the  land  in  the  parish  was  granted  away  to 
monastic  institutions."3  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  recorded 
that  William  de  Braose,  in  1269,  granted  the  Abbey  of 
Dureford  some  lands  in  West  Grinstead,4  which  (in  a 

1  Kev.  Edward  Turner,  in  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  11. 

2  "  Hussey's  Churches  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,"  p.  177. 

3  Lower,  "  History  of  Sussex,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  239. 

4  See  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  225. 
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charter  confirming  the  grant,  in  1290,)  he  describes  as 
having  been  given  the  monks  in  exchange  for  other  land 
at  "Finden."5  Some  property  here,  called  Dallingfold, 
appertained  to  the  " free  chapel  of  St.  Leonards/'6  and 
there  were  "  Lamp  lands,"  which  belonged  to  Steyning 
Parish  Church.7  From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  soil  was  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  church  at  West  Grinstead  is  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  a  fact  supported  by  several  extracts  from  Sussex 
wills,  given  in  "  S.  A.  C.  Probably  the  first  erection 
was  on  a  humble  scale,  but  if  so,  it  must  speedily  have 
given  place  to  one  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  edifice  retains  Norman 
features.9  Of  the  original  building  probably  the  western 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  as  it  now  exists, 
formed  part ;  it  is  of  herring-bone  masonry  of  rude 
construction,  and  in  which  a  couplet  of  round-headed 
lancets  have  been  partly  uncovered  during  the  recent 
repairs.  East  of  these  openings,  and  at  a  higher  level, 
was  found  a  Norman  lancet,  now  to  be  seen  close  to  the 
north  doorway ;  an  aumbry  of  the  same  date  has  been 
re-opened  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  whilst  the 
south  wall  of  the  aisle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
stairs  turret  are  of  the  same  period.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  building  nearly  as  large  as  the  present 
one  must  have  existed  at  no  distant  date  from  the 
Conquest. 

A  view  of  the  church,  taken  from  the  south-west,  is 
given  in  Vol.  XXII.  "  S.  A.  C,"  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  edifice  and  its  monuments.  The 

5  Sele  Priory  also  had  lands  at  West  Grinstead.  "  July  ana,  the  wife  of  Philip 
de  Byne,"  gave  it  "  all  her  lands  and  tenements  in  Byne,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Grinstead,  and  Jacob  de  Byne,  who  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  making  the  Nonae 
return  for  West  Grinstead,  a  right  of  way  through  his  field  called  '  Hammesfeld  ' 
to  the  land  called  '  Morgen  Mead,'  which  had  been  given  to  the  monks  by  his 
sister  Anna."—"  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  118. 

6  Elwes,  "  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Western  Sussex,"  p.  12,  note. 

7  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  132. 

8  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  92,  106. 

9  The  adjacent  parishes  of  Ashurst,  Cowfold,  and  Nutlmrst  arc  unmentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  which  records  that  of  Shipley  (Sepelei)  only.  The  existence 
of  large  Norman  edifices  at  West  Grinstead,  Shipley,  and  Wisborough  Green 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  shows  that  a  numerous  population  must  have  sprung  up 
shortly  after  that  event. 
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following  remarks  will  therefore  trench  as  little  as 
possible  on  what  has  already  been  written. 

The  building  at  present  consists  of  a  nave  of  four 
bays,  opening  by  three  arches  into  a  south  aisle,  and  by 
one  into  a  tower,  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  latter ;  a 
chancel  of  two  bays  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave 
opens  by  a  wide  modern  arch  into  a  south  chapel,  also 
of  two  bays  and  extending  to  the  extreme  east  end  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  north  doorway  is  moulded  as  at  the 
adjacent  church  of  Cowfold,  and,  like  it,  is  covered  with 
a  beautiful  3rd  Pointed  wooden  porch.  No  additions  to 
the  fabric  have  been  made  during  the  recent  restoration. 
A  tower  placed  as  here  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle 
may  be  noticed  in  some  other  Sussex  examples,  as  at 
Lurgashall,  Midhurst,  and  Warnham.  There  is  no  west 
doorway,  a  feature  also  wanting  in  many  local  edifices,10 
but  there  is  an  interesting  southern  entrance  of  good 
Norman  work ;  it  has  a  circular  head  of  two  orders,  the 
outer  having  a  pointed-edged  roll  springing  from  two 
moulded  capitals,  the  shafts  of  which  have  perished ; 
the  inner  order  has  an  edge  roll  which  is  continued 
round  the  entire  opening.11  During  the  recent  works 
the  entrance  to  the  tower  stairs  inside  the  south  wall 
was  re-opened,  and  is  an  extremely  picturesque  feature, 
with  a  long,  narrow  circular-headed  doorway,  by  which 
the  newel  staircase  is  approached.  This  last  leads  to  a 
chamber  in  which  the  bells  are  now  hung,  and  in  the 
walls  of  this  room  are  small  aumbries  of  oblong  shape, 
with  rebates,  in  which  are  holes  on  either  side,  showing 
that  they  were  closed  in  with  lifting  shutters,  and  not 
hung  on  hinges,  but  fixed  by  bolts.12 

10  There  are  no  west  doorways  at  Bishopstone,  East  Blatchington,  Clayton, 
Coates,  East  Dean  (East  Sussex),  Edburton,  Friston,  Grreatharn,  Iford,  Kingston, 
Lewes  (St.  Anne),  Lewes  (St.  Michael),  Oving,  Patcham,  Piddinghoe,  Piecombe, 
Hodmell,  Selham,  Southease,  Wartling,  and  Wilmington. 

11  Each  of  the  doors  of  this  church  was  fastened  from  within  by  a  bar  of  wood, 
the  socket -holes  for  which  remain.  This  method  of  fastening  a  door,  I  believe, 
is  still  practised  in  the  East. 

12  The  newel  staircases  in  old  towers  were  usually,  if  not  invariably,  approached 
by  an  entrance  from  within  the  church,  and  not,- as  is  the  modern  practice,  by  a 
door  from  the  outside.  Here  the  tower  is  of  large  size,  with  massive  walls 
unpierced  by  windows  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  staircase  is  extremely  narrow, 
characteristics  which  favour  the  idea  that  the  tower  was  constructed,  not  only  for 
bells,  but  also  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  troublous  times. 
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There  is  now  no  chancel  arch,  but,  from  a  projection 
of  buttress-like  character  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  originally — perhaps 
removed  on  the  erection  of  the  rood-screen  and  its  loft. 
The  tower  arches  are  early  pointed  ones  of  elegant 
character,  the  east  and  west  openings  having  plain 
soffited  jambs,  with  a  slender  circular  shaft  to  each ;  the 
nave  arcade  has  circular  columns  and  east  respond,  on 
restored  square  bases ;  the  caps  are  round  and  the  respond 
mentioned  has  a  singularly  perfect  enrichment  of  delicate 
foliage ;  the  arches  are  simply  double  chamfered,  and  the 
whole  is  a  good  example  of  Early  English  date. 

The  two  west  windows,  and  the  east  one  of  the 
chancel  are  3rd  Pointed  in  character,  and  appear  to  me 
somewhat  unusual  in  their  design,  each  of  them  being 
an  unequal  triplet  of  lights  under  an  enclosing  rear  arch; 
a  well-moulded  example  of  the  same  date  exists  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  The  east  window  of  the  chapel 
is  modern  and  of  an  eccentric  and  ugly  pattern.  The 
chancel  had  originally  a  triplet  of  lancets,  the  jambs  of 
the  two  side  openings  having  been  recently  discovered. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  were  formed  of 
coupled  rafters  with  collars  and  braces,  and  the  wall 
plate  of  the  former,  in  the  east  bay,  was  carried  on  six 
very  massive  corbels  along  the  north  side  of  the  tower. 
Both  roofs  were  plastered,  and  on  stripping  that  of  the 
chancel,  a  very  curious  discovery  was  made,  namely,  of 
a  king  post  from  one  of  the  collars,  through  which 
worked  a  log  of  oak  tapering  to  one  end  and  acting  as  a 
lever  or  balance ;  three  holes  in  the  thinnest  end  showed 
where  a  cord  had  been  fixed,  either  to  suspend  a  pyx 
enclosing  the  Host,  or  a  lamp  before  it ;  probably  for  the 
|  former  purpose,  from  the  nearness  of  the  balance  to  the 
east  end  of  the  sanctuary.  The  log  was  carefully 
chamfered  and  resembles  the  balances  still  used  on  the 
Continent  to  draw  up  buckets  of  water  from  wells. 
Unfortunately,  the  chancel  roof  has  been  panelled  since 
the  above  was  exposed,  but  by  means  of  a  hinged  panel 
and  a  balance  weight,  fixed  in  the  chapel,  this  perhaps 
unique  arrangement  can  be  inspected. 
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On  removing  the  plaster  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel,  a  round  headed  aumbry  was  opened  out 
immediately  under  the  Perpendicular  window,  it  is 
somewhat  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  aumbries  in 
the  tower  before  alluded  to,  having  a  recess  at  the  side 
reaching  some  distance  parallel  to  the  west  face  of  the 
wall  in  which  it  occurs.  At  the  same  time  another 
interesting  feature  was  brought  to  light  in  the  sanctuary, 
consisting  of  a  recess  in  the  north  wall,  perfectly  plain 
in  character  but  with  the  under  surface  of  the  top  coated 
with  smoke,  clearly  showing  that  the  cavity  had  served 
for  a  lamp  to  burn  in. 

On  removing  some  of  the  pewing  the  lower  part  of  the 
rood-screen  was  laid  open,  consisting  of  plain  panelling, 
and  the  feet  of  the  open  traceried  work  above  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  beam  forming  the  cornice  was  found 
doing  duty  as  the  sill  of  some  seating.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  too  decayed  to  re-use,  but  I  believe  the  mouldings 
are  reproduced  in  the  new  work,  which  includes  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  this  enclosure.  In  connection 
with  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  fragment  of 
a  piscina  has  been  disclosed  in  the  projection  noted  as 
occurring  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  at  its  junction 
with  the  chancel;  it  was  evidently  connected  with  an 
altar  under  the  rood-loft.13 

The  font  has  a  square  marble  bowl  with  slightly  sunk 
arcading,  similar  to  examples  at  Coates,  Pulborough  and 
Warnham,  but  here  it  is  supported  on  a  square  shaft  of 
late  2nd  Pointed  work,  with  prettily  traceried  chamfers 
at  the  angles.  A  quaint  cover  of  perhaps  original  18th 
century  date  surmounts  the  whole. 

The  south  chapel  was  the  Manorial  one,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  The  side  windows  were  blocked  up  by 
monuments,  which  have  now  been  placed  elsewhere,  and 
the  windows  reopened.  In  accomplishing  this  a  monu- 
mental recess  was  discovered ;  it  is  somewhat  shallow, 

13  At  the  adjacent  Church  of  Cowfold,  immediately  south  of  the  chancel  arch, 
is  a  curious  piece  of  canopy  work,  with  a  lily -pot  at  the  side  and  roses  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  tabernacle,  it  was  no  doubt  connected  with  an  altar  similarly 
placed  beneath  the  rood-screen. 
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and  the  arch  oyer  it  is  three- centred,  with  simple 
mouldings  running  round  the  whole.  Near  this  was 
also  found  a  very  perfect  piscina,  evidently  of  the  same 
date  as  the  above,  the  head  being  also  three-centred  (a 
rather  unusual  form) ;  the  basin  is  a  plain  circular 
sinking,  and  the  stone  shelf  exists  in  a  perfect  state. 
In  the  same  chapel  a  long,  narrow  stone  coffin  was 
unearthed,  and  which  was,  from  its  small  dimensions, 
evidently  intended  for  a  child.  On  each  side  of  the 
east  window  of  this  chapel  was  formerly  a  niche  on  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  the  northern  one  was  mutilated  by 
the  opening  out  of  a  door,  and  no  traces  of  it  now 
remain ;  but  the  other  is  perfect,  and  has  a  battlemented 
cornice  over  an  oblong  recess,  the  sides  of  which  have 
panelled  pilasters ;  it  has  been  painted,  and  jDrobably, 
from  its  shape,  held  two  figures,  perhaps  representing 
the  Annunciation  or  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.14 

Beneath  the  whitewash  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
was  found  a  large  picture  of  St.  Christopher.15  To  the 
right  of  the  saint  was  depicted  a  town  with  an  elaborate 
tower  in  the  foreground,  ornamented  with  rich  pinnacles 
and  a  crocketted  spire ;  further  off  was  seen  the  open 
country,  with  a  windmill,  and  fields  with  park  palings, 
whilst  birds  hovered  around.  To  the  left  of  St. 
Christopher  appeared  the  hermit,  who  grasped  a  staff 
in  one  hand  and  held  his  lantern  in  the  other ;  he  was 
clad  in  a  long  gown,  over  which  was  a  fur  tippet  or 
cape.  Behind  this  figure  was  a  very  comfortable-looking 
hermitage,  with  a  transomed  window  and  a  dormer  in 
the  roof.  Beneath  the  saint  fishes  swam  in  the  river, 
and  gazed  with  upturned  heads  and  open  mouths  at  the 
miracle  of  which  they  were  spectators.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  greater  part  of  this  picture  was  again 

14  A  niche,  somewhat  like  the  West  Grinstead  example  in  its  shape,  occurs  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  chapel  at  St.  Thomas,  Winchelsea. 

15  "  Saint  Nicholas  keepes  the  Mariners  from  daunger  and  diseas, 

That  beaten  are  with  boystrous  waves  and  tost  in  dreadfull  seas. 

Great  Chrystopher  that  painted  is  with  bodye  big  and  tall 

Doth  even  the  same,  who  doth  preserve,  and  keepe  his  servants  all." 

—"The  Popish  Kingdome,"  ed.  1880,  p.  38. 
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washed  over,  though  a  sketch,  in  colour,  of  the  whole 
has  been  hung  up  on  the  spot. 

Small  fragments  of  stained  glass  have  been  collected 
from  other  windows,  and  placed  in  the  west  one  of  the 
nave ;  a  pair  of  pinnacles  and  some  canopy  work,  with 
scraps  of  bordering  form  the  chief  portion,  part  of  which 
may  be  of  14th  century  date. 

In  reducing  the  level  of  the  church  floor  many  frag- 
ments of  encaustic  tiles  were  disinterred ;  amongst  these 
were  two  entire,  one  of  which  formed  part  of  a  pattern 
requiring  nine  tiles  to  complete  the  design,  and  the 
other  represented  a  squirrel  cracking  a  nut,  a  device 
seen  on  a  set  of  four  tiles  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  at  Wallingford  Castle.  Some  pieces 
of  mediaeval  stone  ware  were  also  found,  but  are  of  no 
interest ;  likewise  a  scrap  of  brass,  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  censer. 

Church  chests  are  almost  always  noteworthy  objects, 
either  on  their  own  account  or  as  regards  their  contents. 
In  the  porch  at  West  Grinstead  is  one  of  these  recep- 
tacles, formed  of  the  squared  trunk  of  an  oak,  hollowed 
out  in  the  centre  and  leaving  a  solid  mass  of  wood  at 
each  end.16 

Although  the  monuments  in  this  church  have  been 
somewhat  fully  described  in  Vols.  XXII.  and  XXIII. 
of  the  "  S.  A.  C,"  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  them,  and  to  venture  on  the  correction  of 
some  errors  made  by  former  writers.  The  inscriptions 
formerly  on  the  brasses  of  Philippa  Halsham  and  of  Sir 
Hugh  Halsham  are  given  in  Vol.  XXIII.  of  the  "  S.  A.  C." 
from  the  Burr  ell  MSS.  A  shield  which  remains  on  the 
first-named  memorial  has  these  arms : — Quar.  I.  and  IV. 
argent  a  chevron  engr.  between  3  lions'  or  leopards'  faces 
erased  gules  Halsham;  II.  and  III.,  a  lion  rampant,  over 
all  a  fess ;  imp.  paly,  of  6  or  and  sable  Strabolgie.17 

16  The  bells,  five  in  number,  are  dated  1795.—"  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  210. 

17  In  Vol.  XXII.  of  "S.A.  C.,"  p.  8,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  husband  of 
Philippa  Halsham  was  Sir  Henry  Percy  ;  but  in  the  ' '  Oxford  Manual  of  Brasses ' ' 
he  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Ralph  Percy  (p.  112).  The  latter  work  informs  us  that 
her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Ferrars.  This  lady  is  commemorated  by  a  brass  at 
Ashford,  Kent,  dated  1375, 
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The  single  banner  left  of  the  three  originally  on  the 
brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Halsham  bears — Quar.  I.  and  IV. 
Halsham;  II.  and  III.  Strabolgie;  and  the  shield  forming 
a  pendant  between  the  canopies  over  the  effigies  of  the 
knight  and  his  wife  has — Quar.  I.  and  IV.  Halsham  ;  II. 
and  III.  Strabolgie ;  imp.  the  last.18 

The  slab  in  the  south  aisle  which  has  had  the  figures 
of  a  civilian  and  his  wife,  retains  only  the  inscription 
beneath  them,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

Orate  p  Aiabs  Roberti  Havercroft  &  Johne  ei'  vx'  qui  qdem 
Robertus  vi  die  septembr'  et  dca  Johna  xxviii0  die,  Augusti  An0  dnl 
m°  vc  xxii  obiernt  Quor  Aiabs  ppiciet'  de' 19 

A  stone  now  placed  north  and  south  bore  the  small 
effigy  of  a  female  with  an  inscription  beneath  the  feet. 
Both  effigy  and  inscription  have  been  lost. 

A  little  plate  now  fixed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
has  the  following,  inscribed  above  a  skull  and  palm 
branches : — 

Hie  infra  siti  jacent 
Infantes  Gemelli 
Leonardus  et  Hannah  Woodward 

Bedemp  tionen  i  Corporum 
In  Adventu  Cliristi  expectantes ; 

NatiOctb.  a.Denati^p  ^mO. 

Quos  ad  altar e  (quasi  Puerperio)  nunc  Oblatos. 
Ut  Duos  olim  Columbarum  pullos, 
Favens  accipere  dignetur  Deus. 

A  mural  monument  in  memory  of  Catharine,  wife  of 
Thomas  Woodward,  bears  these  arms — Argent  three  bars 
sable  Woodward;  imp.,  argent  two  bars  sable  Pellat. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  memorials  of 
the  Ward  family,  and  there  is  a  third  outside  the  church 
over  the  south  door.  A  hatchment  also  remains  with 
these  arms  in  a  lozenge— Sable  3  swords  in  pale  argent 
hilted  or,  Pawlett ;  imp.  argent  a  cross  fleury  or,  Ward. 

18  Horsfield  wrongly  gives  this  impalement  as  "  a  bend  engrailed."—"  History 
of  Sussex,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  252. 

19  Every  writer  I  have  met  with  gives  this  inscription  as  being  in  memory  of 
"  Kobert  Kavencroft."    Lower  does  so,  and  supplies  two  dates,  "  1520  and  1522 
("  History  of  Sussex,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  239).    Thus  ignoring  the  interesting  fact  that 
husband  and  wife  died  almost  at  the  same  time. 
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Although  Thomas  Shirley,  who  owned  the  Manor,  by 
his  will,  dated  1607,  "  directs  his  burial  in  the  chancel 
of  West  Grinstead  next  his  father's  grave,  and  orders 
a  monument  to  be  made  in  the  south  wall  for  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  with  fair  marble  stones  with 
brasses  for  his  father  and  mother  himself  and  his  wife 
next  the  upper  part  of  the  halfe-pas  (haut-pas)."  20  No 
tomb  appears  to  have  been  erected,  and  no  memorial  of 
any  of  the  family  remains  in  this  church. 

Of  the  successors  of  the  Shirleys,  as  owners  of  the 
Manor, — the  Carylls,  there  exists  a  good  mural  monu- 
ment of  marble  for  Richard  Caryll,  who  died  in  1701, 
and  for  his  brother  Peter,  who  deceased  in  1686  ;  the 
latter  being,  as  the  inscription  states,  a  member  "of  the 
holy  order  of  St.  Benedict."  This  tomb  is  noteworthy 
as  being  that  of  a  Post-Reformation  English  monk,  one 
of  the  many  members  of  his  family  who  entered  the 
cloister  during  the  17th  century,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  18th.  A  shield  bears  these  arms: — Argent,  3  bars, 
in  chief  3  martlets  sable,  Caryll ;  imp.  ermine  an  eagle 
displayed  sable  (probably  orginally  gules),  Bedingfield, 
Richard  Caryll  having  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfield.21 

In  the  churchyard  have  been  discovered  fragments  of 
a  small  high  tomb,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  covering 
slab,  showing  traces  cf  angle  buttresses,  and  the  upper 
face  of  the  stone  has  a  small  round  flat  space  at  each 
corner,  either  for  a  canopy  or  perhaps  for  candlesticks, 
as  no  mortise  holes  appear.  The  u[yper  surface  is  much 
worn,  but  shows  evident  traces  of  having  been  inlaid 
with  a  triple  canopied  brass  with  a  single  effigy,  which 
from  the  faint  outline  left  may  have  been  that  of  a  priest 
in  the  Eucharistic  vestments. 

The  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
remarkable  and  perhaps  unique  suspending  balance 
found  in  the  chancel  roof  at  West  Grinstead  Church, 
suggest  that  some  remarks  on  the  practice  of  reserving 
the  Eucharist  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  as 

20  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  11. 

21  See  Elwes  (Pedigree  of  Caryll  of  Warnham),  p.  253. 
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doubtless  the  feature  in  question  was  connected,  either 
with  the  pix  in  which  the  Host  was  enclosed,  or  with  the 
lamp  suspended  before  it. 

Bingham  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church" 
enters  fully  into  the  subject  of  reservation  and  states  of 
the  early  Christians,  that  sometimes  they  consecrated 
"  the  Eucharist  in  the  houses  of  sick  men,  or  in  prisons — 
but  most  commonly  they  reserved  some  portion  of  it  in 
the  Church  from  Time  to  Time  for  sudden  accidents  and 
emergencies."22  He  then  gives  instances  of  both  usages, 
and  proceeds  to  say  that  "  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  one  of 
his  epistles  reproves  those  who  said  that  the  Eucharist 
was  not  to  be  reserved  to  the  next  day.  And  in  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  Silver  and  Golden  Doves  hanging  at  the 
Altar,  which  most  probably  were  then  used  as  repositories 
of  the  Sacrament  kept  in  the  churches.  It  appears  also 
from  a  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  that  the  Eucharist 
was  sometimes  reserved  for  the  Public  Use  of  the  Church, 
to  be  received  some  days  after  its  Consecration,  particu- 
larly in  the  time  of  Lent,  when  they  communicated  on 
such  Elements  as  had  been  consecrated  the  Saturday  or 
Sunday  in  the  foregoing  week,  which  were  the  only  days 
in  Lent  on  which  they  used  the  Consecration  Service."23 

From  the  above  extracts  we  learn  what  were  the 
usages  of  the  early  Church  as  regards  the  reservation  of 
the  Eucharist.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  similar  customs 
prevailed,  as  many  passages  in  the  writers  of  the  period 
go  to  prove.  We  find  that  the  Sacramental  species  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  sick  or  dying,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  so  as  to  be  corrupted,  and  the  clergy 
were  commanded  to  renew  it  every  seven  days  or  fort- 
night. Of  the  reservation  in  after  ages  nothing  need  be 
said,  as  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  universal  use 
throughout  Christendom.24 

22  Bingham,  "Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,"  p.  751. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  754,  755. 

24  Bingham,  after  speaking  of  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist  in  churches, 
proceeds  to  say,  "  But  besides  this  Reservation  of  the  Elements  for  public  Use  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  there  was  another  private  Reservation  of  them  allowed 
sometimes  to  religious  persons  who  were  permitted  to  carry  a  Portion  of  the 
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But  although  the  fact  of  the  reservation  of  the  Host  is 
very  clear,  the  place  in  which  it  was  kept  appears  by  no 
means  conclusively  pointed  out.  There  are  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  sacristy  or  vestry  was  the  locality  in 
which  it  reposed  during  the  early  ages  of  the  English 
Church.  This  room,  a  recent  writer  says,  the  Saxons 
called  "  the  Husel  portic"  or  "  Sacrament  -  porch." 25 
Probably  the  Eucharist  was  so  reserved  long  after  the 
Conquest,  as  many  vestries  of  the  Mediaeval  period  are 
strongly  built  chambers,  as  at  Gilling,  Yorks ;  West 
Winch,  and  Winterton,  Norfolk.  The  two  former 
examples  being  constructed  with  stone  vaulting,  and 
the  last  having  very  small  narrow  lancets  set  in  massive 
walls,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  All 
ancient  sacristies  moreover  were  entered  only  from  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  are  in  most 
instances  on  the  north  side  of  the  edifice.  Aumbries 
are  often  found  in  the  wall  between  these  rooms  and  the 
chancel ;  they  are  usually  of  so  small  a  size  that  they 
appear  well  suited  for  the  reception  of  vessels  holding 
the  Host,  or  the  holy  oils.  Two  such  small  cupboards 
are  thus  placed  at  West  Winch,  Norfolk,  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  vestry.  When  in  the  chancel  the  aumbry  is 
generally  found  in  the  east  or  north  wall.  Of  the  former 
position  we  have  in  Sussex  the  example  at  West  Grin- 
stead,  whilst  there  is  another  at  Ovingdean,  and  there 
are  two  similarly  placed  in  each  of  the  churches  of 
Clymping,  Sompting,  Rye,  and  Wilmington.  Aumbries 

Eucharist  home  with  them,  and  participate  of  it  every  Day  by  themselves  in 
private,"  Ibid.,  p.  757.  He  also  cites  Gregory  Nazianzen,  as  relating  that  his 
"  sister  Gorgonia  had  the  Eucharist  in  her  chamber,"  Ibid.,  p.  758.  A  writer  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Keview,"  July,  1841,  p.  311,  says  that  in  the  13th  century  Pope 
Honorius  allowed,  at  the  afterwards  celebrated  convent  of  Port  Eoyal,  that,  "if 
the  Host  consecrated  on  the  profession  of  a  nun,  seven  fragments  might  be 
solemnly  confided  to  her  own  keeping,  that  for  as  many  successive  days  she  might 
administer  to  herself  the  holy  sacrament."  What  foundation  there  is  for  the 
above  statement  I  know  not.  Anne  Boleyn,  during  her  imprisonment  hi  the 
Tower,  desired  to  have  the  Host  in  her  closet  (see  "  Strickland's  Lives,"  Vol.  II., 
pp.  247,  263),  and  of  Mary  I.  Froude,  describing  an  interview  which  she  had  hi 
1553  with  Renard,  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  says,  Lady  Clarence,  one  of  the 
Queen's  attendants,  was  the  only  other  person  present.  "The  holy  wafer  was 
in  the  room  on  an  altar,  which  she  called  her  protector,  her  guide,  her  adviser. 
Mary  told  them  that  she  spent  her  days  and  nights  in  tears  and  prayers  before  it." 
—Froude,  "  History  of  England,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  291. 

23  Bridgett,  "  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  238. 
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in  the  north  walls  occur  at  Bignor,  Friston,  Little  Horsted, 
and  Willingdon,  these  are  all  plain  recesses,26  but  at 
Ardingly  there  is  one  of  2nd  Pointed  date,  the  head  of 
which  has  a  trefoiled  arch,  and  at  Fernhurst  the  aumbry 
is  an  extremely  delicate  little  niche,  with  a  canopied 
and  crocketted  head  flanked  by  the  remains  of  elegant 
pinnacles,  and  suggesting  by  its  richness  that  it  was 
devoted  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  a  mere  cup- 
board. 

The  only  direct  corroboration  I  have  met  with  of  the 
supposed  use  of  the  aumbry  for  reservation,  is  a  quotation 
in  Parker 's  Glossary  from  the  Fardle  of  Facions,  which 
runs  as  follows:  "Upon  the  right  hande  of  the  highe 
Aulter  that  ther  should  be  an  Almorie,  either  cutte  into 
the  wall  or  framed  upon  it,  in  the  whiche  thei  would 
have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lordes  Bodye,  the  holy  oyle 
for  the  sicke,  and  Chrism  at  orie  alwaie  to  be  locked."27 
A  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  statement  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  in  which 
the  Host  was  temporarily  deposited,  is  in  England 
invariably  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

Although  reservation  in  an  aumbry  appears  from  the 
extract  just  given  from  the  Fardle  of  Facions,  to  have 
been  sometimes  customary  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  most  usual  method  then,  and  for  a 
hundred  years  previous,  was  to  enclose  the  Host  in  a 
suspended  pyx  or  box,  with  a  lamp  burning  constantly 
before  it.  The  balance  lever  at  West  Grinstead  was 
doubtless  used  either  for  the  suspension  of  the  pyx  itself, 
or  of  the  light  in  front  of  it,  and,  from  the  position 
it  occupies,  was  probably  for  the  latter  purpose.28 
The  synod  of  Chichester,  in  1289,  commanded  that 
"The  Holy  Eucharist  (as  well  as  the  baptismal  font 
and  the  holy  oils),  are  to  be  diligently  guarded  under 
lock  and  key,  under  pain  of  three  months'  suspension 

26  Some  of  these  may  have  been  intended  for  lamps  as  at  West  Grinstead. 

27  Parker,  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  7. 

28  In  "Old  England,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  73,  is  engraved  a  representation  of  a  man 
drawing  up  a  bucket  of  water  from  a  well,  with  a  balance  very  similar  to  the 
West  Grinstead  one  ;  it  is  reproduced  from  an  illumination  of  Anglo-Saxon  date. 
Cotton  MS.,  Nero.  C.  4,  Brit.  Mus. 
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ab  officio."  29  This  injunction  would  be  complied  with 
if  the  Host  were  reserved  either  in  a  cupboard  or  a 
pyx,  as  the  latter  was  almost  invariably  provided  with 
a  lock.80  Bingham  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks  suggests  that  the  doves  suspended 
over  altars  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  may  have 
held  the  Eucharist,  and  he  is  most  likely  correct,  as  this 
was  the  form  which  the  pyx  frequently  took  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Besides  boxes  like  doves  there  were 
others  which  were  circular,  or  formed  in  the  shape  of 
images.  These  vessels  were  usually  of  silver,  silver  gilt, 
or  ivory,  though  in  poor  parish  churches  they  were 
occasionally  of  copper  or  even  of  wood,31  and  they  were 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  silken  cords  or  ribbons.32 

By  a  Synodal  Constitution,  having  force  throughout 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  it  was  ordered  that  in  all 
cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parochial  churches,  "a  lamp 
should  be  kept  burning  before  the  high  altar  day  and 
night.  The  Constitutions  of  Oxford,  a.d.  1222,  confirm 
this  pious  and  symbolic  custom."33  At  Parham,  "  one 
acre  and  a  half"  of  land  was  held  by  the  rector  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  lamp  to  burn  before  the  high 
altar;34  the  "  lamp  lands"  at  West  Grinstead  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  rent  of  them  was 
applied  to  maintain  the  lamps  at  Steyning  Church. 
Bequests  towards  supporting  the  light  before  the  altar 
are  frequently  found  in  old  wills  ;  that  of  Thomas 
Sandon,  of  Colworth,  may  be  cited  as  a  Sussex  example ; 
it  is  dated  1542,  and  in  it  he  says : — "  I  bequeath  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  two  standing  lights  in  the  aforesaid 

29  Wilkins  II.,  169,  quoted  by  Bridgett,  Vol.  II.,  p.  86. 

30  Some  aumbries  remain  in  Scotland  in  the  walls  of  churches,  and  which  were 
undoubtedly  used  for  reservation.  Two  examples  are  engraved  in  Dr.  Lee's 
"  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  pp.  398,  399.  Both  are  of 
16th  century  date. 

31  Henry  VII.,  in  his  will,  mentions  pixes  of  copper  and  timber  (wood).  He 
directs  that  a  pix  of  the  value  of  four  pounds,  and  of  silver  gilt,  should  be  made 
and  given  to  every  church  throughout  the  realm  which  had  not  a  pix  of  silver  gilt 
or  silver. 

32  At  Sutterton  Church,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  1532  of  the  purchase  of  "  a  sylk  rybyn  to  hyng  the  siluer  pyxt." — 
"  Arch.  Journal,"  1882,  p.  63. 

33  Lee,  p.  180.  34  "  S.  A.  C,"  XXV.,  p.  22. 
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parish  church  of  Oving,  that  is  to  say  the  rood  light, 
and  the  beam  light  in  the  quire  before  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  altar  to  either  of  them  two  bushels  of 
barley."35  The  somewhat  earlier  testament  of  Alexander 
Harrison,  parson  of  Ford,  leaves  to  the  light  burning 
before  the  "  Blessed  Sacrament"  in  his  church  the  sum 
of  12d."  36 

Besides  the  light  or  lights  burning  continually  before 
the  reserved  Eucharist,  I  need  hardly  say  that  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  candles  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and 
although  not  strictly  applying  to  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  but  as  an  illustration  of  a  local  usage,  I  venture 
to  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract  from  one  by 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  which  he  says: — "  At  Chichester 
Cathedral  we  learn  from  the  statutes  that  at  least  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  the  custom  was  to  have  on 
great  festivals  seven  tapers  of  two  iDOimds  each  on  the 
altar,  eight  on  the  beam  above  it,  and  two  in  standing 
candlesticks  on  the  altar  step,  and  on  ordinary  days, 
three  on  the  altar  and  two  on  the  step.  This  usage  of 
odd  numbers  extended  to  other  churches  of  the  diocese 
of  Chichester,  as  appears  by  the  smoke  stains  which 
were  found  in  1862  over  the  site  of  each  of  the  altars 
by  the  side  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Westmeston  Church, 
Sussex"  ("Arch.  Journ.,"  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  387).  A 
description  of  the  paintings  discovered  at  Westmeston, 
by  the  late  Rev.  C.  H.  Campion,  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
XVI.  of  the  "  S.  A.  C,"  and  a  reference  to  the  coloured 
plate  accompanying  the  article  will  show  the  stains  above 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite.37 

35  "S.A.C.,"  XII.,  p.  75. 

36  Ibid.,  XII.,  p.  91.  An  illumination  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  (Harl.,  No. 
603,  Brit.  Mus.)  shows  a  lamp  suspended  within  the  chapel  of  a  nobleman's  house. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  William  I.,  says  in  her  will,  "of  my  two  golden 
girdles,  I  give  that  which  is  ornamented  with  emblems,  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  lamp  before  the  great  altar"  (of  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen).    Strickland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  63. 

37  In  1512  two  candlesticks  were  purchased  for  the  tapers  to  be  kept  burning 
before  the  high  altar  of  Battle  Abbey.    See  "  S.  A.  C,"  XVII.,  p.  22. 
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It  is  scarcely  supposable,  with  the  mass  of  monastic  and 
ecclesiastical  literature  dispersed  throughout  our  great 
libraries,  that  any  very  material,  or  even  additional 
information  can  be  imparted  on  the  subject  of  church- 
robes  or  the  clothing  of  monks,  beyond  what  may  be 
found  among  the  authorities  and  evidences  of  different 
public  collections.  But  the  highest  authorities  are  not 
always  at  hand,  so  that  in  addition  to  pointing  out  those 
sources1  chiefly  tending  to  elucidate  the  question  of  such 
vestments,  we  will  draw  up  a  few  brief  notices  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  who 
may  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  topic.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  in  certain  quarters  on  conventual 
and  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  as  the  matter  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  hitherto  canvassed  in  the  pages  of  these 
Collections,  that  fact  alone  would  make  it  desirable  to 
refer  to  it. 

It  would  be,  as  a  rule,  a  very  grave  error  to  associate 
too  closely  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  dress  of  former 
days  ;  a  wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  them. 
The  dress  of  the  cloister  and  that  of  the  choir  are  not 

1  Some  of  the  chief  authorities  are  the  following: — Mabillon,  " Annales Ordinis 
S.  Benedicti  ; "  ' '  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis  ; "  Qjoicherat,  "  Histoire  du  Costume 
en  France;"  "Specimen  Monacholigise ; "  Maillot,  "Costume  des  Francais;" 
"  Stevens's  Dugdale's  Monasticon  ; "  Strutt,  "  Dresses  of  the  People  of  England  ; " 
Fosbroke,  "British  Monachism;"  Fosbroke,  "Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities;" 
"  Catholic  Dictionary  "  (Addis  and  Arnold). 
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to  be  indiscriminately  mixed  up  together.  The  last  has 
been  handed  down  unchanged  almost  to  the  present  day. 
The  vestments  of  the  priest  officiating  at  the  altar  are 
the  same  in  number,  more  or  less  so  in  form  and  shape, 
and  quite  so  in  name  with  the  robes  ordained  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  be  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  the 
celebration  of  mass.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  incor- 
rect denomination  in  respect  of  them.  Very  different, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  correct  appellation  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  monastic  habit.  It  is  not  that 
modifications  of  succeeding  ages  contributed  thereto,  but 
the  nomenclature  in  respect  of  many  articles  of  monastic 
dress  amounts  to  a  misnomer,  and  is  highly  perplexing 
where  great  exactness  is  essential.  To  quote  a  few 
instances  only — the  cowl  is  simply  prima  facie  the 
"hood"  or  head-covering  attached  to  the  monk's  cloak; 
but  it  is  equally  the  appellation  of  a  gown  with  large 
loose  sleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  ground,  with  the  same 
hood  attached  to  it.  What  can  be  more  contradictory? 
Then,  again,  the  word  tunic  is  equally  misleading.  As 
an  under-garment  worn  next  the  skin,  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  monkish  dress,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  narrow 
linen  or  woollen  shirt ;  but  it  is  also  under  the  same 
name  applied  to  a  long  cloth  garment  worn  over  such 
shirt  or  under-garment,  and  tied  with  a  thong ;  in  fact, 
the  term  occurs  so  much  in  monastic  costume  as  an 
inner  article  of  dress,  and  in  such  different  shapes  and 
material,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  in 
conventual  dress  what  was  or  what  was  not  a  tunic.  As 
a  vestment  of  the  priest  it  is  like  the  dalmatic,  but  worn 
under  that  garment,  and  here  the  name  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  misleading  and  ambiguous.  As  a  part  of  military 
dress  it  was  worn  in  the  origin  under  the  armour,  but  in 
respect  of  the  subject  under  notice,  the  word  tunic  of 
itself  appears  to  have  no  limited  meaning.  We  point  to 
these  among  other  anomalies,  because  they  are  produc- 
tive of  ambiguity  and  inexactness. 

The  church-robes  appear,  from  Du  Cange,  to  have 
been  deposited  and  kept  in  the  sacristy  (secretarium), 
and  there  the  priest  vested  before  saying  mass.  The 
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vestments  of  the  monks  were  probably  kept  elsewhere, 
and  nearer  to  their  dormitory. 

The  great  order  of  St.  Benedict,  which  for  upwards 
of  fourteen  hundred  years  bears  the  name  of  its  saintly 
founder,  was  notably  that  from  which  most  of  the 
religious  orders  in  Europe  sprang.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  all  monachism  in  the 
West,  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Anthony  had  equally  so 
been  two  centuries  before  that  time,  for  the  monachism 
and  religious  life  in  the  East. 

The  first  and  most  important  branch  of  the  Benedictine 
order  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  was  the  congrega- 
tion of  Cluny,  founded  in  902  ;  following  which,  after 
the  laj)se  of  nearly  a  century,  came  that  of  Citeaux, 
founded  in  1098  by  St.  Robert  of  Molesme.  These  com- 
munities followed  in  the  main  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
though  the  last  of  the  two  did  so  with  greater  denial 
and  austerity,  and  though  custom  and  time  have  allowed 
them  to  be  styled  different  "  orders,"  they  were  religious 
associations  in  both  cases,  following  and  bound  by  the 
same  rule,  modified  as  respects  the  last  in  the  way 
observed.  The  like  may  be  said  of  orders,  concurring 
also  in  the  main  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  in  some 
cases  with  more  rigorous  austerity,  such  as  the  order  of 
Chartreuse. 

The  first  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  in  France 
in  638,  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Benedict,  viz.,  that  of 
St.  Maur  (St.  Maur  des  Fosses),  in  the  diocese  of  Paris ; 
and  about  782  St.  Benedict  of  Anian  established  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Saint  Sauveur  (d'Aniane)  in 
the  diocese  of  Montpellier,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
taking  it  under  his  sjoecial  protection. 

First,  as  to  the  colour  of  conventual  costume,  for  the 
vestments  of  the  different  orders  differed  in  colour,  and 
in  many  respects  in  shape  also. 

Black,  grey,  and  white  were  the  colours  of  the  prm- 
cipal  orders,  The  first  was  the  adopted  colour  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  thus  "the  black  Benedictine  habit" 
and  the  "  black  cowl  of  St.  Benedict,"  are  familiar  and 
proverbial  expressions.    White  was  the  colour  of  the 
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Carthusians,  the  Premonstratensians,  and  of  the  Augus- 
tinians.  The  second  order  was  known  as  "the  White 
Canons."  The  Cistercians,  having  at  first  adopted 
woollen  garments  in  their  natural  or  undyed  colour, 
employed  the  resulting  one  of  white  or  grey,  according 
to  the  wool  or  fleece,  but  in  process  of  time  they  chose 
white  as  the  sole  colour  for  the  dress  of  their  professed 
monks,  whilst  grey  was  then  alone  confined  to  the 
novices.  Hence  this  last  order  was  known  as  the 
"White  Monks"  [les  moines  Manes'],  in  the  same  way 
that  the  term  "White  Friars"  was  pa?'  excellence  applied 
to  the  mendicant  order  of  Carmelites ;  whilst  the  Bene- 
dictines were  designated  "Black  Monks"  [les  moines 
noirs~],  as  in  like  manner  the  Dominicans,  another 
mendicant  order,  were  known  as  the  "Black  Friars."2 
These  fundamental  colours  of  the  chief  orders  did  not 
prevent  the  assumption  of  even  green  and  dark  blue3  by 
the  monks  of  some  other  congregations. 

Next  to  colour  we  come  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
monastic  costume,  and  these  must  be  taken  (in  respect 
of  their  denomination)  with  some  degree  of  latitude. 
Neither  in  mediaeval  Latin,  nor  among  French  or  English 
writers,  is  there  that  precise  and  definite  form  in  their 
nomenclature  which  ought  to  exist,  the  same  term  often 
doing  duty  for  three  or  more  separate  articles  of  dress. 

According  to  Quicherat,4  the  first  article  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monk's  dress  was  a  long  narrow  linen  tunic,  with 
sleeves,  worn  next  the  skin ;  but  according  to  the  climate, 
when  colder,  was  then  worn  under  an  upper  garment  of 
the  same  cut,  but  without  sleeves,  an  upper  tunic  of 
wool  (or  even  of  fur),  for  the  material  varied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  abbot,  according  to  the  climate  and 
time  of  year.  The  former  was  la  gonne  or  etamine  of 
the  French  monks  ;  and  the  latter  le  pelison.  After  this 
came  the  scapular,  an  upper-garment  worn  always  by 
the   monk  when   at  work  [scapulaire,  lat.  scapulare, 

2  The  term  11  friar"  was  applied  to  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  viz.,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Augus- 
tinians. 

3  Quicherat,  p.  168.  4  Quicherat,  p.  168. 
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scapularium].  This  garment  was  a  sleeveless  tunic, 
fitting  somewhat  close  to  the  body;  it  had  arm-holes  at 
the  sides,  and  covered  the  shoulders  down  to  the  knees. 
The  so-called  scapular  of  the  church  is  different.  Over 
this  came  the  cowl  [cuculle,  coule,  goule;  lat.  cucullus],5 
a  gown  with  large  loose  sleeves,  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  froc  of  the  French  monk,  but  whereas  the 
cowl  and  the  frock  were  often  confounded,  there  is  an 
ambiguity  about  this  article  of  dress,  especially  as  to 
being  with  or  without  sleeves.  The  cowl  was  the  special 
and  characteristic  garment  of  the  professed  monk,  whereas 
the  lay  brothers,  to  whom  it  was  not  allowed,  wore  a 
scapular  somewhat  larger  and  fuller  than  ordinary.  The 
last,  or  uppermost  garment  [qui  tos  les  autres  garde]  was 
the  mantle  or  cloak  [chape ;  lat.  chapaj. 

Such  was  apparently  the  Benedictine  dress,  and  will 
be  found  to  coincide  with  the  extracts  from  Mabillon's 
Benedictine  Annals.  The  Cluniac  monk  added  to  these 
articles  of  clothing,  breeches,  socks,  and  boots,  but  these 
names  are  to  be  taken  as  modifications  of  the  sort  now 
in  use.  The  Cluniac  rule  specifies  also  shoes  tied  with 
thongs,  and  gives  the  monk  a  head  covering,  or  cap,  and 
gloves  when  journeying  or  going  far  beyond  the  convent's 
precincts. 

The  Benedictine  nuns  had  similar  habits,  but  pilches, 
veils,  and  ivimples  were  of  course  their  special  attributes. 
The  wimple  or  wimpel  [guimpe ;  lat.  wimplaj  took  its 
origin  from  the  scapular,  and  was  a  habit  coming  close 
up  to  the  chin,  neck,  and  sides  of  the  face,  and  covering 
the  bosom.  The  pilch  (i.e.,  petticoat),  one  of  the  two 
robes  talaires,  which  she  wore  down  to  the  heels,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  pellicium,  a  garment  of  lamb-skins. 
Except  in  some  few  orders,  the  nun's  habit  was  more  or 
less  the  same. 

In  the  earliest  ages  the  nun  was  allowed  to  retain  her 
hair;  she  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  plait  it  or  to 

5  The  distinction,  according  to  Du  Cange,  between  the  cowl  [cucullus,  coule'] 
and  the  frock  [floccum,  froc]  consisted  in  the  former  being  a  "habit  long  and  full, 
without  sleeves,"  whereas  the  frock  [froc,  floccum]  was  the  same,  but  "with long 
and  wide  sleeves." 
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braid  it  in  any  way,  or  even  to  let  it  show.  Afterwards 
the  Cistercian  rule  obliged  the  nun  to  deprive  herself 
entirely  of  this  female  ornament,  and  by  degrees  the  loss 
of  her  hair,  or  entire  tonsure  of  the  head,6  became  an 
essential  requirement  of  the  professed  nun  of  all  the 
orders.7 

The  twelfth  century,  with  its  changes  and  innova- 
tions in  every  direction,  tended  to  alter  somewhat  the 
uniformity  of  monastic  dress,  and  this  departure  from 
the  rule  originated  with  the  monks  of  Cluny,  for  whom, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  no  material  or  stuff  was  too  fine, 
and  whose  monastic  vows  of  austerity  and  denial  agreed 
very  little  with  their  adopted  precautions  both  against 
the  rain  and  the  cold.  Their  rivals  regarded  them  on 
that  account  as  effeminate  and  voluptuous  Sybarites,  and 
notably  the  Cistercians  were  foremost  in  that  respect. 

This  congregation  had  seceded  from  that  of  Cluny, 
and  the  principal  feature  in  their  rule  was  greater  rigour, 
denial,  and  austerity.  Its  founder  proscribed  the  use  of 
many  of  the  Cluniac  vestments.  The  inner  tunic  next 
the  skin  was  no  longer  of  linen,  but  of  coarse  cloth. 
The  legs  of  its  monks  were  also  left  bare,  with  the 
exception  of  socks  and  open  shoes. 

The  rules  of  comparative  cleanliness,  however,  observed 
by  the  Cluniac  monk,  was  totally  disregarded  by  the 
Cistercian,  and  banished  entirely  from  the  statutes  of 
Citeaux.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  pious  chevalier,  for  whom 
this  congregation  had  peculiar  attractions,  for  a  long 
time  hesitated  before  making  up  his  mind  to  embrace 
the  order,  on  account  of  the  vermin  forming  an  integral 
feature  in  its  dress.  It  is  supposed  that  he  eventually 
overcame  these  scruples,  took  the  leap,  and  assumed  its 
habit,8  becoming  a  comparatively  happy  mortal  notwith- 
standing. 

During  the  time  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Benedictine  dress  underwent  modification, 
and  his  statutes  on  that  head  (given  further  on),  show 
the  changes  then  made  from  the  primitive  rule;  after 

6  Quicherat,  p.  170.  '  Quicherat,  p.  170.  8  Quicherat,  p.  1G9. 
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which  time  no  further  innovation  seems  to  stand  on 
record,  though  doubtless  others  may  have  occurred 
(especially  in  the  last  days  of  the  order). 

These  remarks  are  substantiated  by  the  ensuing  quoted 
extracts,  and  it  may  be  well  to  commence  with  the  earliest 
records  in  elucidation  of  the  subject.  The  first  quotation 
is  taken  from  Mabillon  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict/'  and  refers  to  the  dress  of  the  Benedictines 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries. 

Vestes,  tunica  et  cuculla  duplex  cum  cingulo ;  scapu- 
lare  loco  cucullse  ad  laborem  manuum,  quod  tunicam  a 
sordibus  protegeret,  ad  genua  usque  protensum,  et 
ligaculis  constrictum  ad  utrumque  latus  ;  minor  cuculla, 
nonnunquam  dictum.  Cuculla  et  scapulare,  passim  ex 
nigro  ;  tunica  seu  toga  ex  albo  (quanquam  de  colore  non 
admodum  curabat  sanctus  Legislator)  utraque  duplex, 
tum  ad  lavandum,  turn  ad  decumbendum ;  nam  absque 
tunica  et  cuculla  jacere  in  lecto  religio  erat.  Tunica  ad 
cutem  tum  demum  nigra  fieri  csepit,  postquam  interulse 
lanese  in  usu  esse  cceperunt,  tametsi  serius.  Siquidem 
albus  tunicarum  color  diu  perseveravit  post  concessas 
interulas  stamineas,  quarum  usus  jam  sceculo  octavo 
invaluerat. 

["  Annales  ordinis  S.  Benedictini,"  by  Mabillon  and 
Martene  L,  p.  57  (1703-1739,  6  Vol.  fo.).J 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mabillon' s  same  Benedictine 
Annals,  we  have  the  monastic  dress  of  the  order  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  viz.,  that  of  the  monks  of 
Fulda  (in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel),  the  cele- 
brated foundation  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century 
(a.d.  744).9 

Qualis  fuerit  per  ilia  tempora  (viz.,  of  Charlemagne), 
nostrorum  habitus  tum  apud  Casinates,  tum  apud  Gallos 
et  Grermanos,  etsi  ad  mores  non  omnino  pertinet,  haud 
tamen  ab  re  est  investigare.    Casinatium  formam  habitus 

9  This  renowned  abbey,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  numbered  among  its  abbots  -the  celebrated  Raban-Maur,  the 
first  theologian  of  that  day.  He  was  archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  of  such  erudite 
reputation  that  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  when  anyone  at  that  period  and 
afterwards  was  extolled  for  his  knowledge,  he  was  styled  "  as  learned  as  Raban," 
' '  doctus  ut  Rabanus . " 
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in  primo  Annalium  tomo  exhibuimus,  sed  posteriorum 
temporum,  id  est  soeculi  undecimi  (S.  Engraving  by  Mont- 
faucon).  Propius  ad  prima  ilia  tempora  accedit  vestium 
monasticamm  descriptio,  quam  refert  Theodemarus  in 
epistola  ad  Carolum  Magnum.  Earum  formam  imitati 
sunt  Fuldenses,  qui  Sturmium  abbatem  in  Italiam  misere 
ad  rimandos  Casinatium,  aliorumque  ejusdem  regionis 
monachorum  ritus  et  habitus,  quos  aemulari  cupiebant. 
Atqui  Candidus,  Fuldensis  primorum  illorum  temporum 
monachus,  Fuldensium  priscum  ilium  habitum  in  quodam 
membraneo  codice  adumbravit,  sub  duplici  forma  priori 
quidem  in  liabitu  ad  laborem  composito,  scilicet  cum 
toga  et  parva  cuculla  seu  scapulari,  ubi  Candidus  ipse 
et  Modestus  dissertantium  inter  se  ritu  componuntur : 
posteriori  vero  cum  habitu  solemni  seu  chorali,  cum 
ampla,  scilicet  cuculla,  quali  induti  reprsesentantur  Ful- 
denses monachi,  qui  ad  Ludovicum  Pium  imperatorem 
impetrando  novo  post  abjectum  Ratgarium,  abbati 
destinati  sunt.  Utriusque  habitum  ex  Broweri  antiqui- 
tatibus  Fuldensibus  hie  proferre  juvat.  Paullo  diversus, 
nec  omnino  uniformis  erat  Grallicanorum  monachorum 
habitus ;  nam  parva  eorum  cuculla,  non  consuta  sub 
brachiis,  ut  Fuldensium,  sed  vittis  subligata  erat,  qualem 
tomo  I  exhibuimus  ;  et  major  cuculla  absque  manicis, 
vittis  similiter  redimita,  usque  ad  talos  defluebat,  saltern 
apud  Faronianos  nostros,  ut  in  Otgerii  et  Benedicti 
imaginibus  hie  expressis  observare  licet.  Non  dubito 
quin  idem  quoque  fuerit  habitus  Meldicensis  pagi 
monachorum,  quod  ex  icone  S.  Agili  Resbacensis  abbatis 
intelligitur.  Quod  spectat  ad  Anglicanos  monachos, 
eorum  quidem  habitus  formam  in  Monastico  anglicano 
habemus,  sed  recentiorem  de  Hispanicis  illorum  tem- 
porum, nihildum  comperti  habemus.  Ad  colorem  quod 
attinet,  antiquitus  albi  coloris  erat  toga  talaris,  parva  et 
ampla  cuculla  subnigri. 

["  Annales  Benedictini,"  IT.,  Preface,  SV.] 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mabillon's  "  Annals"  we  are 
furnished  with  further  particulars  of  the  Benedictine 
(or  Cluniac)  costume  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  that 
preceding  the  century  (the  twelfth),  in  which  the  greatest 
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changes  and  innovations  took  place  in  dress.  The 
monks  of  Farfa  (in  the  States  of  the  Church),10  having 
adopted  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Cluniac  rule,  what  now  follows  is  essentially  descriptive 
of  the  Benedictine  habit  at  the  same  date. 

De  vestimentorum  mensura  apud  Farfenses. 
Vestimenta  fratrum  mittit  sanctus  Benedictinus  in 
prudentia  abbatis,  ut  sint  mensurata.  Qualis  autem  sit 
ilia  mensura  secundum  patrum  diffinitionem,  quantum 
possumus,  indagamus.  Cuculla,  quae  nostro  singulariter 
convenit  ordini,  quod  vestimentum  antiquitus  vocabatur 
colobriwn,  id  est,  tunica  sine  manicis,  tantum  debet 
habere  latitudinis,  ut  ambobus  convenienter  aptetur 
cubitis ;  longitudinis  vero  tantum  antea  quod  ad  collum 
joedis  usque  pertingat  et  sit  apta  corpori,  ut  sit  ex  omni 
parte  rotunda.  Capellum  ipsius  prseter  limbum  integrum, 
virilis  pedis  ex  omni  parte  quadratam  debet  continere 
mensuram.  Apertura  superior  habeat  cubitum  usque  ad 
pollicis  summum ;  inferior  cubitum  integrum  et  trium 
digitorum  in  ante  appareat  latitudo  cucullse  capitio. 
Similiter  autem  subtus  circa  pedes,  tunica  debet  esse 
rotunda  qualitate  mensurata;  sagittas  vero  vel  gerones 
tantum  habeat,  ut  iter  gradientes  vel  superfluitate  vel 
parcitate  non  impediat,  cujus  manicse  debent  ex  utraque 
parte  ad  secundos  digitorum  nodos  usque  pertingere. 
Staminea  talem  debet  mensuram  habere,  ut  possit  collum 
pedis  cincta  pertingere,  similiter  autem,  sicut  cucullse, 
subtus  apertura  cubito  terminetur.  Capitium  habeat 
pedem  integrum,  similiter  et  manica  parte  latiori ;  contra 
manum  vero,  quo  manere  solet,  angustior,  e  radice 
pollicis  usque  terminum  indicis  extendatur.  Corrigia 
qua  cingitur  staminea,  postquam  fuerit  bene  extenta, 
latitudinem  in  se  pollicis  habeat.  Cultellum,  inter 
ferrum  et  manubrium,  trium  adjecta  latitudine  digitorum 
habeat  pedem  dimidium.    Femoralia,  quae  S.  Benedictus 

10  This  celebrated  abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century  by  St.  Laurent,  surnamed  the  "Illuminator,"  Bishop  of  Spoleto,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombard!, 
and  was  re-established  by  St.  Thomas  towards  the  end  of  the  same  or  beginning 
of  the  next  century. 
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concessit  iter  agentibus,  quantum  temporis  incertum  est 
quo  vel  quali  tempore  foris  mittantur,  omnibus  conce- 
duntur,  taliter  mensurentur,  ut  in  longitudine  corporis 
possint  convenienter  aptari :  latitudine  vero  pars  utraque, 
sicut  esse  solet  dupla,  cubitum  usque  ad  pollicem  habeat 
jam  consuta.  At  vero  caligce  pedem  integrum  superius 
habeant  jam  consutae,  quae  fiant  etiam  longae,  ut  secundum 
staturam  hominis,  quod  in  omnibus  procurandum  est  vesti- 
mentis,  cruribus  convenienter  aptentur,  quae  de  summo 
usque  ad  pedem  taliter  constringantur,  ut  cum  superius 
pedem  habent  integrum,  inferius  dimidium.  Cesta  caligae 
cum  merit  assuta,  debet  esse  tarn  longa,  quo  possit  intra 
pugnum  fieri  constricta  calceo  altitudine  praeter  limbum 
qui  assuitur,  altitudine  habeat  pedem  dimidium ;  anteriori 
vero  parte  latitudine  digitorum  nodos.  Pedules  similiter 
mensurati,  ut  possint  pedibus  sufficienter  aptari. 

The  order  of  Cluny  having  been  founded  prior  to  the 
above  date,  the  dress  recorded  in  the  foregoing  was  that 
of  the  community  of  those  centuries. 

["Annales  Benedictini,"  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  701-702.] 

The  reformed  order  of  Cluny,  under  its  ninth  Abbot, 
Peter  the  Venerable,11  ushered  in  some  modifications  in 
the  monastic  dress  of  Benedictine  monks.  He  drew  up 
a  new  or  reformed  code,  and  his  statutes  on  the  subject 
of  dress  have  reference,  therefore,  to  the  twelfth  century. 
His  reformed  rule  is  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis 
(Martin  Marrier  and  Andre  Duchesne,  Paris,  1614),  and 
commences  at  column  1353  of  that  volume.  At  column 
1359  (Art.  XVI.),  is  the  following  :— 

[Sancti  Petri  Mauricii,  dicti  Venerabilis,  abbatis  Clu- 
niacensis IX.,  statuta  congregationis  Cluniacensis.] 

Statutum  est,  ut  nullus  fratrum  nostorum  pannis,  qui 
dicuntur  galabruni,12  vel  isembruni  vestiatur,  nec  iis  qui 
vocantur  scalfarii,  vel  frisii,13  exceptis  Anglis  vel  Angliae 
affinibus  monachis,  neque  illis  qui  appellantur  agnelini,14 

11  Pierre  de  Monboissier,  surnamed  the  Venerable,  was  abbot  of  Cluny  between 
1122  and  1156. 

12  Sort  of  cloth  called  galebrun  in  old  French  ;  approaching  to  Unscy-iooolscy. 

13  Possibly  coarse  woollen  cloth  with  a  "  nap"  on  one  side  ;  sort  of  frieze. 
u  Of  lambs'  wool. 
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exceptis  Theutonicis,  et  iis  adjacentibus  monacliis  :  hac 
tamen  conditione,  si  magis  religioni  congruentes  nigri 
coloris  vestes  in  regionibus  suis  invenire  non  potuerint. 

Causa  instituti  hujus  fait  supra  quam  dicere  velim, 
sicut  et  ipse  vidi;  talium  vestium  notabiliter  inhonesta, 
et  turpis  curiositas,  qua  olim  multi  nostrorum,  non  aliter 
quam  seculares  homines,  sericis  yariis  vel  grisiis  vestium 
generibus  se  comebant :  et  electo  ad  intimam  cordis 
humilitatem  designandam,  humiliore  cunctis  coloribus 
nigro  colore,  ipsa  repugnante  natura  ornare  se,  yelut 
sponsi  procedentes  de  thalamo,  summo  studio  contende- 
bant.  Versa  res  jam  erat  in  habitum,  nec  in  iis  delinquere 
se,  csecati  usu  longissimo,  sentiebant. 

XVII. 

Statutum  est,  ut  nullus  fratrum  Cluniacensium,  cat- 
tinis,15  sive  aliis,  quibus  usi  solebant,  peregrinis  pellibus 
induatur,  nec  prorsus  quibuslibet,  exceptis  arietinis,  sive 
agninis  atque  caprinis  pellibus,16  et  ad  coopertoria 
facienda  solummodo,  sicut  hoc  magis  placuerit,  puto- 
siorum  (pole-cats),  et  juxta  aliorum  linguam,  vesonum 
[_foumarts~]  pellibus. 

Causa  instituti  hujus  fuit,  multa,  ut  supra  de  pannis 
dictum  est,  cattinarum,  sive  aliarmn  pellium,  notabilis  et 
damnabilis  curiositas,  quae  in  tantum,  ut  ipse  novi,  pro- 
cesserat,  ut  Grallicanorum  cattorum  pellibus  contemptis, 
ad  Iberorum  vel  Italorum  cattos,  religiosorum  hominum 
curiositas  transmigraret.  Nil  se  habere  non  parva 
piorum,  eisque  adhserentium  multitudo  putabat,  nisi  ex 
pilosis  illis  et  condensis,  Numantinorum,  hoc  est  juxta 
modernos,  Amorensium  cattorum  pellibus  contexto  multi 
pretii  coopertorio,  lectus  et  muniretur  pariter  et  orna- 
retur.  Quod  malum  paulatim  succrescens,  ad  hoc  jam 
pervenerat,  ut  fere  centum  solidis  empta  coopertoria ; 
addito  quoque  vestium  non  mediocri  pretio,  ditiores 
domos  congesto  multo  alieni  seris  debito,  non  parum 
gravarent,  pauperiores  pene  omnino  pessumdarent. 


15  Cat -skin  fur. 


16  Goat  skins. 
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XVIII. 

Statutum  est,  ut  nullus  scarlatas  aut  barracanos  vel 
pretiosos  burellos,17  qui  Ratisponi,  hoc  est  apud  Raines- 
bors  [Ratisbon  or  Regensburg~\  fiunt,  siye  picta  quolibet 
modo  stamina  habeat,  sed  solummodo18  cilicium  (Col. 
1360),  super jectis  tantum  duobus  mediocris  pretii  pannis, 
qui  albi  et  nigri,  et  ex  utroque  mixti  coloris  sint ;  et 
qui  non  duplices  aut  quadruplices,  seu  multiplices,  ut  a 
quibusdam  fieri  solet,  sed  simplices  fratribus  supponantur. 

Causa  instituti  hujus  fuit,  ut  in  aliis  yestium  generibus, 
damnata  curiositas  etiam  a  lectis  monachorum  remove- 
re  tur,  maxime  cum  ante  tempora  S.  Hugonis,  non  nisi 
cilicio  superposito,  tantum  uno  et  simplici  panno  aliquis 
uteretur.  .  .  . 

XXVIII.  (Col.  1362). 

Statutum  est,  ne  calciarios  cum  corrigiis,  quia  inutiliter 
laboriosum  erat,  sabbatho  abluant.  Causa  instituti  hujus, 
quia  olim  ubicumque  necessitas  occurrebat  sub  divo 
operantes,  et  pluviis  et  lutosis  diebus,  monachi  calciarios 
suos,  ipsa  operis  necessitate  cogente,  luto  plerumque 
infectos,  ad  claustrum  revertentes,  lavabant.  Inde  super- 
stitio  descendens,  cum  illi  hoc  ex  necessitate  facerent,  et 
illos  qui  per  annum  et  biennium  de  claustro  nusquam 
procedentes,  sua  et  mundissima  et  nova  calciamenta 
lavare  quidem,  quia  necessarium  non  erat,  non  compelle- 
bat,  sed  duorum  tantum  digitorum  extremis  summitatibus 
duabus  aut  tribus,  aquse  guttulis  infundere  imperabat. 

XXIX. 

Statutum  est,  ut  fratres  equitantes  froccum,  simul  et 
cappam,  ferre  non  compellantur,  sed  aut  frocco  simplici, 
aut  cappa  tantummodo,  si  voluerint,  induti  iter  faciant. 

(Col.  1363.)  Causa  instituti  hujus  fuit,  vestium  ipsarum 
munditia,  ne,  ut  fieri  solebat,  fratrum  claustra  ingrc- 

17  Coarse  woollen  stuff  of  greyish  red  or  russet  colour,  known  as  bure,  bureau 
in  France. 

18  Penitentiary  hair -shirt,  worn  next  the  skin,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  carnal 
affections  and  worldly  desires  I 
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dientmm  frocci  et  tunicae  luto,  pluviis  yel  lutosis  diebus 
contracto,  infecti  ac  sordidi  apparerent ;  et  insuper  labor 
itineris  allevaretur,  et  antiquus  de  hac  re  utiliter  institutus, 
modus  reformaretur. 

XXX. 

Statutum  est,  ut  morem  veterem,  quo  sine  involucris 
crurum  leuga  plus  una  equitare  prohibebatur,  tenere,  si 
voluerint,  non  cogantur. 

Causa  instituti  hujus  fuit,  quia  nulla  ratio  apparebat 
qua  cogerentur  absque  necessitate,  quibuslibet  involucris 
crura  involvere,  et  quod  necessitatis  tantum  causa  per- 
missum  fuerat,  sine  ulla  necessitate  portare.  .  .  . 

XXXVI.  (Col.  1364). 

Statutum  est,  ut  nullus  etiam  ex  concessione  futurus 
monachus,  regularibus  usque  ad  XX.  annos  vestibus 
induatur. 

Causa  instituti  hujus  fuit,  immatura  nimisque  celer 
infantium  susceptis,  qui  antequam  aliquid  rationabilis 
intelligentiae  habere  possent,  factae  religionis  vestibus 
induebantur,  et  admixti  aliis  puerilibus  ineptiis  omnes 
perturbabant ;  et,  ut  quaedam  taceam,  et  multa  breviter 
colligam,  et  sibi  nihil  pene  proderant,  et  aliorum  religio- 
sum  propositum  non  parum,  immo  quandoque  plurimum, 
impediebant. 

Such  was  the  dress  ordained  by  Peter  the  Venerable, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  record  on  the  subject 
of  Benedictine  costume. 

The  vestments  of  monks  of  whatever  order  were 
few,  and  resolve  themselves  into  the  following: — The 
"  mantle,"  or  "  cloak"  [chape,  lat.  chapa] ;  the  "  cowl," 
in  the  sense  of  gown  with  hood  attached  [coule  ( cuculle, 
goule ) ;  lat.  cucullus] ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  hood  only 
[capuchon]  ;19  the  " scapular"  [scapulaire;  lat.  scapularej; 
the  "  tunic"  (next  the  skin,  whether  of  linen  or  of  wool) 
[gonne  or  etamine~]  ;  the  same  under  the  name  of  the 

19  The  cowl  is  also  clearly  the  superpelliceum  or  grand  capuchon  of  the  monks 
of  some  orders,  reaching  to  the  ground  (Du  Cange) . 
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"stamin"  (or  woollen  tunic  next  the  skin)  [ol.  estamine; 
lat.  stamineaj;  the  "frock"  [froc;  lat.  floccum],  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  cowl  (See  Du  Cange  "cucullus"); 
"breeches,"  "filibeg,"  "drawers"  [brazes,  calegons ; 
femoralia,  infirmitates] ;  socks,  sometimes  with  leathern 
feet  [chaussons ;  lat.  talaria]  ;  stockings  [has;  lat.  pedules; 
tibialiaj  ;  leathern  boot-stockings ;  sort  of  gaiter  [trebus ; 
trabuques;  lat.  tibrucus;  tubrucus,  tibracaj;  boots;  buskins 
[brodequin ;  bottes ;  house ;  ossa ;  housellusj. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  dress,  the  rules  established  in 
respect  of  the  robes  of  priests  officiating  at  the  altar, 
were  laid  down  in  the  very  same  (the  twelfth)  century. 
The  different  vestments  or  robes  were  fixed  at  the  same 
number,  and  have  undergone  no  material  change  to  the 
present  day.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  have, 
in  many  cases,  an  allegorical  meaning. 

The  alb  [aube;  lat.  alba]. — White  linen  vestment,  worn 
over  an  under-garment ;  used  by  the  priest  in  saying 
mass,  hence  "  albas  gerere,"  or  "  esse  in  albis,"  is  said  of 
priests  so  officiating.  Sometimes  we  find  it  embroidered 
in  colour  [aube  brodee  ;  lat.  alba  parataj.  This  vestment 
is  tantamount  to  the  surplice. 

The  amice  [amict,  m.  ;  lat.  amictus  ;  superhumerale]. 
— The  oblong  piece  of  fine  linen  which  the  priest  who 
is  to  say  mass  rests  for  a  moment  on  his  head,  and 
then  lets  fall  over  the  shoulders;  typical  of  the  "helmet 
of  salvation." 

The  stole  [Stole;  lat.  stola;  orariumj. — Narrow  vest- 
ment worn  round  the  neck,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
chasuble.  This  vestment  is  said  to  be  symbolical  of 
"  the  yoke  of  Christ." 

The  maniple  [manzpzlle,  m.  ;  lat.  manipula ;  fano]. — 
Of  the  same  colour  and  stuff  as  the  chasuble ;  its  use  is 
restricted  to  sub-deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.20 

The  chasuble21  [chasuble,  f. ;  casula,  psenula,  planeta]. 
— This  is  the  chief  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  who 
celebrates  mass,  being  a  large  round  mantle,  covering 

20  That  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is  still  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens. 

21  The  chasuble  of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  of  green  silk,  and  the  original  is  still 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens  (Quicherat,  p.  171). 
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the  celebrant  on  both  sides  down  to  the  knees,  and  worn 
over  the  other  vestments.  It  is  said  to  be  emblematic 
of  "  charity"  In  form  it  resembles  a  hollow  truncated 
cone.  A  specimen  of  this  vestment  in  green  silk  exists 
still,  and  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  belonging 
once  to  Thomas  a  Becket.    (Quicherat,  p.  172.) 

The  pallium  (or  pall)  [pallium  ;  lat.  pallium]. — 
A  band  or  collar  of  white  lamb's  wool  encircling  the 
shoulders,  with  two  pendent  ends  falling  down  the  back 
and  front,  ornamented  with  red  crosses.  It  is  conferred 
by  the  Pope  on  all  patriarchs  and  archbishops  as  a 
symbol  of  their  ecclesiastical  power.22  This  ornament 
is  worn  over  the  chasuble. 

The  dalmatic  [dalmatique ;  lat.  dalmaticaj. — An  epis- 
copal vestment,  and  especially  of  the  deacon ;  open  on 
each  side,  with  wide  sleeves. 

The  rochet. — Linen  garment,  resembling  a  surplice, 
but  different  in  length,  with  tight  sleeves ;  proper  to 
bishops  [rochet ;  rochette  ;  sarrau  ;  lat.  rochetum]. 

The  cope,  is  both  a  monastic  and  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  but  not  used  in  the  celebration  of  mass 
[chape ;  cape ;  manteau  k  capuchon ;  lat.  capa] ;  (capa 
pluvialis,  etc.) 

The  surplice  \_surplis ;  lat.  superpelliciumj  was  both  a 
monastic  and  a  sacerdotal  vestment. 

The  biretta  [barrette ;  beret ;  lat.  barretum,  baretta, 
birettum]. — The  sacerdotal  cap  of  priests. 

To  these  may  be  added,  the  " mitre"  and  the  " pastoral 
staff"  [crosse]  or  crozier  of  bishops,  the  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  the  episcopal  costume. 

The  parts  of  the  mitre  [mitre,  f. ;  mitraj  were  the  two 
"  horns,"  indicating  the  "two  testaments"  The  two 
plates  formed  to  a  point  are  in  French  named  les  pans 
de  la  mitre  ;  lat.  cornua.  Pendent  from  the  mitre  are 
the  "  strings"  [fanons ;  lat.  pendilia,  fasciae],  symbolic 
of  "  the  spirit  and  the  letter."  The  mitre  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  characterized  by  the  comparative  lowness  of 

22  The  pall  is  a  charge  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury, 
Armagh,  and  Dublin. 
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the  horns.  That  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  of  Sens. 

The  "  crozier,"  or  pastoral  staff  of  bishops  [crosse,  f. ; 
baculus  pastoralis,  pedum,  cambnta]. — Symbolic  of  the 
authority  with  which  they  rule  their  flocks. 

The  other  objects  of  episcopal  costume  or  dress,  are 
the  gloves,  sandals,23  and  ring  [sandalia  episcopi],  [gants, 
the  "  stockings"]  [caligse,  tibialia]. 

The  origin  of  the  bishop's  gloves,  as  part  of  his 
liturgical  dress,  has  direct  connection  with  the  feudal 
system.  When  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  conferred 
by  a  sovereign  or  reigning  prince,  the  custom  was  to 
invest  the  recipient  or  give  him  possession  by  a  pair  of 
gloves.  The  practice  dates  from  the  eleventh  century, 
and  many  examples  are  still  extant,  discovered  in  the 
coffins  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots.24  This  symbolic 
allusion  acquired  thus  a  significance  and  importance, 
which  the  Church  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  account. 

Another  emblem  of  the  episcopal  dignity  in  the  early 
days  of  the  church,  was  the  superhumeral  [super- 
humerale],  a  large  richly  brocaded  collar,  of  the  nature 
of  a  pallium,  or  sort  of  ephod.  Its  use  did  not  continue 
as  an  episcopal  ornament.  The  amice  is  said  to  have 
replaced  it. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
few  historical  data,  on  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  some 
portions  of  liturgical  costume  and  monkish  dress. 

It  was  under  the  first  Merovingians  in  the  fifth 
century  in  France,  and  about  the  era  of  our  own  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  that  we  have  the  original  traces  of  actual 
sacerdotal  costume  in  the  West.  The  clerical  costume, 
properly  so-called,  dates  to  the  fourth  century,  the  only 
absolute  requirement  for  the  priesthood  being  that  among 

23  At  p.  157  of  "  Quicherat's  History  of  French  Costume  is  given  a  representation 
of  the  sandals  worn  by  bishops  in  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros. 

24  Bishops  as  well  as  kings  and  abbots  were  at  one  period  interred  in  their 
regal  and  ecclesiastical  dress.  Gervais,  who  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  states  how  he  took  part  in  clothing  that  prelate  with  the  very  same 
robes  which  he  wore  during  life  in  celebrating  mass.  It  occurs  constantly  now  in 
lifting  the  flooring  or  pavement  of  ancient  churches,  that  some  portion  of  episcopal 
costume  or  other  ornament  is  thus  brought  to  light  (Quicherat,  p.  17G). 
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the  existing  robes  of  that  era,  the  officiating  clergy  should 
invariably  adopt  the  most  ample  and  most  flowing.  It 
became  in  due  course  understood,  in  respect  of  their 
costume,  that  all  dress,  so  long  as  it  was  white,  long  and 
flowing,  and  not  that  of  common  or  every  day  usage, 
was  admissible.  To  this  rule  exceptions  are  to  be  found, 
for  during  the  whole  time  of  his  apostolate,  St.  Martin 
celebrated  mass  in  black ;  and  we  find  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Narbonne,  officiated  pontifically  in  dyed  and 
embroidered  robes.25 

In  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  first  vestment 
adopted  from  the  earliest  times  was  the  alb,  named 
"  linea"  from  its  linen  texture,  and  "alba"  from  its 
colour.  Next  came  the  orro  or  ovarium,  which  at  a  later 
period  became  the  origin  of  the  stole;  indeed,  in  the 
ninth  century,  both  were  synonymous  terms.  An  outer 
vestment,  or  large  round  mantle  was  worn  over  the  alb, 
and  this  sacerdotal  garment  was  first  known  under  the 
names  of  "penula"  "  casula,"  and  "  planeta."  It  was  so 
termed  casula,  because  it  encased  the  priest  as  it  were 
like  a  house  on  all  sides ;  and  planeta,  because,  like  a 
planet,  it  was  never  stationary  or  at  rest,  but  waved  and 
oscillated  around  his  body.  The  term  casula  was  the 
original  derivation  of  our  chasuble,  the  vestment  in 
question.  In  the  sixth  century  the  so-called  pallium 
(pall J  was  adopted,  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  metropolitan 
costume ;  and  the  dalmatic  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century, 
was  assigned  as  a  chief  vestment  to  deacons.  The 
uppermost  vestment,  the  cope  (cappa),  or  la  chape  of  the 
French,  had  its  origin  long  before  it  came  into  general 
use  in  the  seventh  century,  but  not  altogether  as  a  sacer- 
dotal vestment. 

All  ecclesiastics  from  the  fifth  century  down,  or  from 
about  418-752  (the  Merovingian  period),  had  adopted  the 
tonsure,  the  circle  of  hair  round  the  head  being  kept  as 
small  as  possible ;  and  in  this  respect  the  secular  clergy 
and  monastic  orders  had  no  material  difference.  The 


25  Quicherat,  pp.  101-106. 
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clerical  tonsure  had  become  common  and  universal  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  large  communities  of  monks,  dating  as  they  did 
from  the  first  centuries,  followed  more  or  less  a  code  of 
their  own,  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  being  generally  adopted ; 
but  in  the  sixth  century  the  advent  of  St.  Benedict 
changed  entirely  the  character  of  monachism,  and  his 
rule  (as  we  have  already  observed)  was  that  of  all  the 
csenobitic  life  of  the  West  for  several  succeeding  centuries. 
After  that  time  monachism  became  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  uniformity;  each  community  had  before  that 
period  followed  its  own  course,  both  in  dress  and  other 
observances.  Of  these  primitive  communities,  the  monks 
following  the  Egyptian  rule,  as  were  those  of  Marseilles, 
and  those  following  the  Greek  rule  of  St.  Basil,  had 
many  distinguishing  features  in  their  dress.  The  latter 
had  adopted  the  "  pallium,''  and  this  custom  was  taken 
cognizance  of  at  the  council  of  Orleans  in  511,  in  the 
time  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks.  The  institution  of 
monks,  or  monasticism,  goes  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

Great  abuses  in  dress,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
monastic  life,  found  their  way  after  a  certain  time  into 
both  the  monastic  and  clerical  calling,  and  a  few  obser- 
vations chiefly  gleaned  from  Quicherat  (at  one  time 
Director  of  the  French  Ecole  des  Chart es), 26  will  eluci- 
date the  innovations  of  different  periods  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  statutes 
which  regulated  both  the  dress  of  the  clergy  and  that  of 
the  monastery,  were  greatly  infringed.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  a  dignitary  of  the  church  in  the  former  century 
knew  no  bounds,  and  this  departure  from  the  relative 
simplicity  of  dress  at  the  beginning,  was  very  much  to  be 
traced  to  the  then  existing  abuse,  that  many  ecclesiastics 
united  with  their  spiritual  charge  the  civil  and  temporal 
functions  of  great  impropriators  and  beneficiaries,  and 
those  who  care  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  church 
revenues  of  those  days  will  find  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

26  "  Histoire  du  Costume  en  France." 
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Many  parts  of  the  sacerdotal  dress  were  uncere- 
moniously dealt  with  and  altered  at  that  period.  The 
"  alb"  underwent  a  change  in  shape  ;  and  equally  other 
vestments.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  "  chasuble"  assumed  the  form  by  which 
it  is  now  known. 

The  monastic  institutions  fell,  about  that  time,  into 
the  same  state  of  irresponsibility  and  laxity.  The 
Benedictine  (Cluniac)  monks  of  the  fifteenth  century 
adopted  all  manner  of  innovations  of  dress,  in  total 
defiance  of  their  rule ;  and  the  Cistercians,  their  rivals, 
who  at  one  time  set  themselves  up  as  a  pattern  of 
austerity  and  denial,  became  for  that  reason  the  most 
flagrant  infringers  of  the  two.  Their  professed  monks 
changed  the  colour  of  many  parts  of  their  habit,  whilst 
their  lay-brethren  entirely  put  aside  their  statutory  grey 
habit,  and  dressed,  if  one  may  so  say,  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  altering,  in  addition,  both  the  cut  and 
form  of  their  clothing. 

The  state  of  the  nunneries  was  no  better  at  the  same 
period.  About  a.d.  1413  the  lady  abbesses  not  only 
dressed  themselves  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
female  fashion,  but  tolerated  the  same  departure  from 
their  rule  in  the  sisters  of  the  convent.  Their  veils 
were  made  to  show  the  face  instead  of  concealing  it,  and 
these  superioresses,  when  called  upon  to  redress  the 
scandal,  simply  pleaded  the  existing  fashion  of  the  day. 
It  is  probable  that  these  excesses  overdid  themselves,  for 
records  tend  to  prove  that  the  then  existing  monastic 
eccentricities  were  eventually  redressed. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  whilst  on  the  subject  of 
nunneries,  that  the  "  wimple"  [wimple  or  guimple ; 
guimpe ;  lat.  wimpla],  dates  to  the  eleventh  century. 
Writers  mention  it  under  the  head  of  theristrium  or 
theristum,  a  head-dress  also  very  analogous  to  the 
Spanish  mantilla. 

The  question  of  hair  and  the  " beard"  has  given  rise 
to  much  scandal  in  the  church,  and  opposition  more  than 
once,  and  has  often  been  the  cause  of  downright  ridicule. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  following  century. 
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When  Pope  Clement  VII.  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  as 
a  sign  of  grief  after  the  taking  and  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527,  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  chair,  the  French  clergy 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  adopt  the  fashion,  and  caused 
considerable  disturbance  and  agitation  at  the  time.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  certain  bishop  of  Clermont  (Guil- 
laume  Duprat)  who  had  been  nominated  to  that  see 
whilst  under  age.  This  prelate  went  in  1535  to  take 
possession  of  his  cathedral,  and  was  possessed  at  the 
time  of  perhaps  the  finest  beard  of  any  man  in  France. 
On  presenting  himself  for  that  purpose,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  chapter  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
and  with  all  due  deference  obstructed  his  entry,  offering 
him  on  a  silver  salver  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  rule  in  their  statutes,  "  de 
barbis  radendis."  The  sequel  was,  that  although  highly 
indignant  and  opposed  to  the  measure  of  curtailing  his 
beard,  the  bishop-elect  had  to  give  way.  But  on  the 
same  subject  earlier  instances  should  have  been  before 
mentioned,  and  equally  ridiculous.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Henry  I.  was  on  the  throne 
of  England,  the  subject  of  the  beard  and  hair  disquieted 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  of  that  day.  Both  had  been 
discarded  fifty  years  before,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
of  France.  Now  the  mode  had  again  crept  in.  The 
church  urged  against  the  fashion  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  u  That  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it 
is  a  shame  unto  him,"  and  declared  the  custom  quite 
incompatible  with  the  then  prevailing  usage  of  pilgrims, 
prisoners,  and  penitents.  Not  this  only,  but  the  two 
most  illustrious  prelates  of  the  day,  Yves,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused 
the  sacraments  to  those  of  their  diocesans,  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church  in  respect  of  hair. 

The  Council  of  Pouen  fulminated  equally  in  1096  a 
denunciation  throughout  Normandy  to  the  same  effect. 
One  of  the  bishops  of  that  duchy,  Rathbode  of  Noyon, 
denounced  the  custom  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
then  prevailing  epidemic.  This  had  its  effect,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  thereupon  presented  themselves 
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to  be  operated  upon  in  consequence ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  keen-eyed  prelate,  observing  that  their  tunics  were 
also  too  long,  applied  his  scissors  equally  to  shorten 
them. 

Serlon,  Bishop  of  Seez,  did  the  same  thing.  Henry  I. 
of  England  and  his  whole  court,  amongst  whom  was  the 
Comte  de  Meulan,  underwent  the  same  operation  in  the 
church  of  Argentan  at  the  hands  of  that  bishop.  Serlon 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  over  the  King  to 
Normandy,  to  restore  the  order  and  confusion  into  which 
the  duchy  had  been  thrown  by  the  neglect  and  supine- 
ness  of  Robert  Courte-Heuse.  He  took  the  opportunity 
of  first  inveighing  against  the  practice  in  a  sermon,  and 
then  applied  the  actual  remedy  to  Henry  and  his  whole 
suite.  The  former  tendered  his  head  to  be  so  operated  on 
with  all  possible  humility.27  But  this  quotation  only 
exemplifies  the  matter  partially  as  regards  ecclesiastics. 

The  like  practice  continued  among  the  clergy,  and 
reappeared  at  intervals.  In  1561,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  the  prelates  of  the  church,  who 
were  opposed  to  shaving,  placed  their  chins  under  the 
protection  of  the  King,28  by  getting  him  to  enforce  the 
measure,  and  intimidate  the  chapters.  The  celebrated 
Pierre  Lascot  (Alasco),  when  at  one  time  (towards  the 
middle  of  the  same  century)  elected  to  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris,  experienced  every  possible  difficulty 
in  being  installed  in  consequence  of  his  beard.  The 
chapter  consented  to  admit  him  under  the  circumstances 
(possibly  because  he  had  abjured  Catholicism),  so  long 
as  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  It  was  more 
or  less  about  that  date  that  Protestant  ministers  having 
also  adopted  long  beards,  scruples  on  that  question  were 
again  raised  among  Catholics.  The  subject  was  discussed 
at  Sorbonne29  in  1561,  and  although  the  decision  arrived 
at  was  against  the  practice,  the  whole  of  the  churches  of 
the  West  at  that  time  tacitly  permitted  it.    How,  in  fact, 

27  Quicherat,  p.  158.  -    28  Ibid,  p.  369. 

29  This  society  of  ecclesiastics  attained  great  reputation  on  questions  of  theology, 
and  their  judgment  was  frequently  appealed  to  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  had  been  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne  in  1252,  and 
was  dissolved  about  1789. 
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could  it  have  been  otherwise,  for  all  the  Popes  of  that 
day  followed  the  same  custom  of  ignoring  the  razor  ? 

The  dress  of  the  clergy  in  everyday  life  was  regulated 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  black  was  the  colour  assigned 
to  it.  The  French  ecclesiastics  resisted  the  clerical  dress 
or  uniform,  if  one  may  so  term  it.  It  consisted  of  the 
cassock  (soutane)  and  a  square  cap,  at  first  the  colour  of 
which  was  arbitrary.  The  introduction  of  black  was 
the  original  idea  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan.  He  ordered  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  his 
province  to  adopt  that  colour  in  1565,  but  it  was  not  till 
1583  that  the  French  clergy,  who  resisted  the  Italian 
innovation,  fell  in  with  the  custom.  Throughout  all 
Europe,  about  that  time  also,  clerics  began  to  wear  a 
skull-cap  [cale,  calotte]  under  their  other  head  covering. 

A  distinctive  mark  of  the  bishop's  dress  at  that  time, 
also,  was  the  capette,  a  short  mantle  which  was  worn 
over  the  camail.  Prelates  of  that  day  were  not  restricted 
to  black  as  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  neither  had  violet  then 
been  adopted  as  their  distinctive  colour.  Most  of  the 
paintings  of  that  epoch  show  light  blue  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  colour.  The  domino,  or  hood  under  that 
name,  was  also  one  of  the  bishop's  attributes  in  winter.30 

Wigs,  again,  which  came  into  fashion  in  the  following 
century,  especially  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  our 
own  King  Charles  II.,  were  productive  of  the  same 
scandal  in  the  church,  and  of  similar  scenes  to  those 
caused  by  beards.  The  abbe  de  la  Riviere,  the  intimate 
associate  of  Gaston  d' Orleans,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
bishop  of  Langres,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  peruke.  It 
was  probably  about  1620  that  it  was  first  worn  in  France, 
but  became  common  in  England  in  1660.  The  junior 
members  of  the  clergy  were  not  long  in  following  his 
example.  There  arose  on  the  subject  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, that  such  false  hair  should  be  taken  off  by 
the  celebrant  at  mass,  and  never  worn  at  the  altar,  and 
thus  for  a  while  it  was  tolerated.     But  perhaps  the 

30  Quicherat,  p.  430.  A  French  bishop  of  Sisteron,  says  Lestoile,  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  asked  for  his  domino,  because,  said  he,  "  Beati  sunt  qui  moriuntur 
in  Domino.''''    The  story  is  too  good  to  be  true  ;  it  must  have  been  said  for  him. 

xxxviii.  a 
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most  flagrant  matter  on  this  question  arose  out  of  the 
licentious  character  of  that  age.  The  abbes  (or  as  they 
were  styled  "abbes  perruquets"),  rather  than  officiate  at 
mass  in  consequence  of  the  above  rule,  never  went  near 
their  churches  at  all,  so  that  to  conform  to  their  tastes  a 
smaller  peruke  came  into  mode  for  their  especial  use, 
which  went  from  that  time  under  the  name  of  "  perruques 
$  abbe."™ 

We  now  close  the  subject,  and  leave  it  at  the  above 
date,  for  to  continue  further,  and  pointedly  comment  on 
recent  Anglican  church-innovations,  might  possibly  cause 
us  to  infringe  Rule  (No.  1)  of  this  Society. 

31  Quicherat,  p.  514.  The  quantity  of  hair  contributed  by  the  dead  and  living 
towards  making  these  wigs  was  enormous,  so  much  so,  that  Colbert  threatened  to 
prevent  its  further  importation  into  France,  but  then,  as  now,  the  French  holding 
the  first  place  in  matters  of  taste,  the  fact  that  wigs  of  their  manufacture  were 
highly  prized  in  England,  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  the  revenue  was  vastly  benefited  ; 
and  so  the  matter  dropped. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  OLDFIELD,  BY  HER  SON,  AND  NOTICES 
OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  OLDFIELD  LAWN,  FROM 
1785  TO  1808;  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 


By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Oldpield  La  wist,  Sussex. 


The  author  of  these  Memoirs  was  one  of  those  who 
followed  the  advice  of  Captain  Cuttle,  as  regards  men 
and  women,  places  and  things,  "  When  found,  make  a 
note  of."  From  his  early  days  he  delighted  in  making 
copious  memoranda,  and  in  writing  letters  descriptive 
of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  he  witnessed.  These  were 
greatly  diversified.  In  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the 
West  Indies ;  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Paris,  after 
Waterloo  (where  his  observations  are  the  most  interesting 
of  any),  in  Jersey,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland;  wherever 
he  sojourned  he  made  notes  in  many  volumes,  and  also 
set  down  the  books  he  perused  in  his  daily  reading,  with 
comments  thereon.  These  MSS.  have  been  kindly  lent 
me  by  Major-General  Richard  Oldfield,  his  son,  with 
permission  to  make  use  of  them.    Most  of  these  are  of 
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general,  rather  than  of  local  interest;  but  the  contents 
of  a  little  octavo  volume  are  an  exception.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  days  General  John  Oldfield  wrote  a 
biography  of  his  mother,  which,  as  containing  many 
references  to  Sussex  life,  in  the  extreme  western  corner 
of  the  county,  a  century  ago,  is  worthy  of  preservation 
among  similar  records  in  these  "  Collections."  In  the 
following  extracts  I  give  mainly  the  writer's  own  words, 
and  prefix  a  brief  account  of  his  ancestry,  with  a  sketch 
of  his  career,  chiefly  derived  from  his  own  letters. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Oldfield  family  took  the 
Cavalier  side,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  rewarded 
by  a  baronetcy.  Sir  Anthony  Oldfield,  son  of  John 
Oldfield,  of  Hylsted,  co.  York,  was  "for  his  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,"  made  a  baronet  by 
letters  patent  Aug.  6,  1660  (12  Car.  II.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sir  John  Oldfield,  2nd  Bart.,  who 
had  two  sons;  the  elder  became  Sir  Anthony,  3rd  Bart., 

who  left  no  male  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  John, 
4th  Bart.,  who  died  unmarried,  the 
property  devolving  to  his  sisters  and 
coheiresses,  Mary  and  Margaret,  and 
the  title  to  Edward,  grandson  of 
Richard,  3rd  son  of  Sir  Anthony, 
^  1st  Bart.  He  also  died  without 
issue,  and  the  title  devolved  to 
his  brother  Humphrey,  from  whom 
General  Oldfield  was  descended.1 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
armorial  bearings  which  occur  on 
Sussex  monuments  have  punning 
arms,  and  more  rarely  punning 
crests,  and  we  have  an  instance  of 
both  in  those  of  Oldfield,  which, 

1  His  claim  to  be  fifth  baronet  was  submitted  to  the  Herald's  College,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  although  they  had  no  doubt  that  General  John  Oldfield, 
R.E.,  was  the  representative  of  the  baronetcy,  yet  that,  owing  to  a  system  which 
had  been  noted  of  cutting  and  marring  registers,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
actually  tracing  his  descent  from  Richard,  third  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Oldfield,  and 
a  re-creation  of  the  baronetcy  would  be  necessitated.  This  involved  great  expense, 
which  General  Oldfield  declined  to  incur. 
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with  various  quarterings,  are  to  be  seen  in  Westbourne 
Church.  The  arms  of  Oldfield  are — Or  on  a  pile  vert 
3  garbs  (wheat  sheaves).  2.  1  Crest  upon  a  garb,  a  dove 
azure,  close  holding  in  its  mouth  a  wheat  ear.2  The 
motto  "Pax  et  Copia"  is  also  very  appropriate,  both  with 
respect  to  the  dove  and  the  full  ear  of  corn. 

Omitting  here  a  particular  account  of  General  Oldfield' s 
immediate  ancestors,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  Sussex,  we  proceed  to  the  events  of  his 
life. 

He  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  May  29,  1789,  and  received 
a  classical  and  mathematical  education  from  three  clergy- 
men successively,  named  Foster,  Le  Brock  and  Hoyle, 
and  read  French  at  home.  All  his  amusements  and 
reading  out  of  study,  he  tells  us,  tended  towards  the 
Army,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection.  On 
completing  his  14th  year  he  was  taken  to  Woolwich 
Academy  for  entrance,  when  it  was  discovered  that  his 
height  was  4^-ft. — i.e.,  under  the  regulation  standard 
of  4-ft.  9-in.,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  enter 
without  a  dispensing  order  from  the  Master- General. 
This  was  obtained.  He  passed  his  examination  Aug. 
23,  1803,  and  then  joined  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Great  Mario w  (now  Sandhurst),  from  which  cadets 
were  sent  to  Woolwich.  At  Woolwich  he  was  prepared 
for  an  Artillery  commission ;  but  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  preferred  placing  him 
in  the  Engineers,  which  he  joined  August  23,  1805, 
exactly  two  years  after  his  admission.3  His  vacations 
were  passed  in  Sussex.  He  next  joined  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey,  at  Bodmin,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieu- 
tenancy. When  under  orders  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  he 
was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  and  had  to  remain  at 

2  The  Wheatleys,  at  Pevensey,  have  also  for  their  crest  a  garb  or  wheatsheaf 
("  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  9). 

3  Among  his  notes,  when  cadet,  he  says,  "  His  Majesty  George  III.  visited  the 
Academy  on  the  29th  May,  1805,  at  which  time  I  was  within  two  or  three  of  the 
top  of  the  Academy.  His  Majesty  noticed  me,  enquired  my  age  and  who  I  was. 
On  being  told,  he  was  pleased  to  notice  my  uncle's  services,  as  being  fresh  in  his 
recollection.  The  Queen  spoke  German  to  Landmann  and  Blumenhaben,  with 
the  former  Her  Majesty  conversed  for  some  time." 
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Emsworth  until  another  convoy  sailed.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1807,  he  landed  at  Halifax,  and  served  in  America 
till  1809,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  quartered 
at  Dorchester.  He  was  ordered  to  Fort  George,  in  Scot- 
land, and  continued  there  until  he  embarked  for  foreign 
service.  He  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1814,  and  was  with  the  army  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  during  that  year.  From  a  series  of  letters4 
written  home  at  that  time  we  find  that  he  was  at  Antwerp 
on  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  French  garrison  quitted  it, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Graham  entered  with  the  British  troops. 

"  We  were  received,"  lie  says,  "  with,  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
the  air  was  rent  with  lVive  V Angleterre  /'  'Vive  VAutricheV  the  former 
cry  predominating.  The  town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening  ;  we 
were  received  at  the  Theatre  with  the  acclamations  that  had  greeted 
us  since  the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  whenever  an  English  uniform 
appeared.    The  piece  was  '  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.'  " 

Writing  from  Antwerp,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1814, 
he  thus  describes  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington : — 

"  On  the  10th  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  Antwerp 
on  his  route  to  Paris,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  British  Embassy. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Lieut. -Cols.  Chapman  and  Hessey,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  was  joined  at  Brussels  by  Lieut. -Col.  Carmichael 
Smyth.  His  Grace's  object  was  to  obtain  such  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  defence  of  Belgium,  which,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  was,  together  with  Holland,  to  become  the  kingdom 
of  the  Low  Countries.  I  accompanied  his  Grace  on  the  following 
morning  round  the  fortifications  of  both  town  and  citadel.  The  Duke 
made  a  most  minute  inspection.  His  questions  were  numerous,  and 
he  did  not  appear  dissatisfied  with  the  information  he  received, 
although  somewhat  bored  by  the  prosing  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
citadel,  a  retired  Captain  of  the  Irish  Artillery,  on  full  pay,  of  the  73rd 

4  In  one  of  these,  dated  from  Calmptout,  1  April,  1814,  after  describing  a  dinner 
at  head-quarters  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote  : — 
"  Col.  Browne,  formerly  of  the  28th  Eegt.,  and  now  commanding  the  3rd  Batt. 
of  the  56th,  a  well-known  eccentric  character,  also  dined  there  a  few  days  since. 
It  being  a  wet  day,  he  ordered  a  commissariat  waggon  to  take  him  to  dinner. 
Some  of  his  friends  chalked  on  both  sides  of  the  waggon  in  large  letters,  '  From 
Pidcock's  collection  of  wild  beasts— a  wonderful  collection.'  As  the  waggon 
drove  through  the  cantonments  the  servants,  idlers  and  villagers  turned  out, 
following  the  waggon,  so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  head-quarters  a  crowd  had 
assembled,  which,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  party  collected  in  the  drawing- 
room,  they  came  to  the  window  as  the  waggon  stopped,  when  Tom  Browne  made 
his  appearance,  to  the  amusement  of  the  company  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
crowd,  who  expected  at  least  to  have  seen  a  lion  or  a  tiger. ' ' 
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Eegt.,  and  whose  Brevet  rank  placed  him  in  this  command.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  met  his  Grace,  with  whom  I  had  the  gratification 
of  breakfasting.    He  left  Antwerp  for  Brussels  at  two  o'clock." 

The  commotion  which  ensued  on  Bonaparte's  escape 
from  Elba  is  thus  incidentally  mentioned : — 

"  Brussels,  7th  April,  1815.  I  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  dinner  when 
a  servant  came  up  to  say  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  I  enquired 
who  he  was,  and  was  told  a  1  Bos  gentleman,'  for  all  the  Belgians  were 
known  amongst  the  soldiers  by  the  appellation  of  'Bos.'5  I  told  him 
I  was  engaged  ;  but  he  insisted  on  seeing  me.  After  apologising  for 
disturbing  me,  he  said  that  as  a  family  man  it  might  be  important  for 
me  to  know  that  Napoleon  had  reached  Paris,  and  that  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  were  on  the  road  to  Ypres,  pursued  by  the  rebels.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  information,  and  ordered  my  family  to  pack  up 
forthwith  and  prepare  to  leave  Ypres  for  England  at  daylight.  Going 
back  to  my  quarters  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  next  morning. 
My  family  were  up  before  six,  and  drove  out  of  the  Court-yard  of  the 
Palace  as  the  General  and  his  A.D.C.  drove  in,  and  I  sent  an  orderly 
to  see  they  met  with  no  difficulty  in  the  intermediate  stage  between 

Ypres  and  Ostend  They  had  a  most  boisterous  passage. 

After  remaining  some  days  in  town  to  recover  themselves,  they  pro- 
ceeded into  Sussex  to  occupy  my  house,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
tenant,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  to  whom  the  late  events  had  given 
.employment." 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1815,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, after  going  to  Brussels,  gave  orders  for  putting  the 
frontier  into  a  state  of  defence  by  constructing  new 
works  at  Ostend,  Ypres,  Oudenarde,  Mons,  and  other 
fortresses,  and  inundating  the  country  where  absolutely 
necessary.  Captain  Oldfield  was  entrusted  with  inunda- 
ting the  district  round  Ypres,  a  troublesome  and  thankless 
operation.6 

5  This  word  is  explained  in  another  letter.  ' 1  We  took  up  our  billet  in  the  village 
of  Thoren.  The  house  of  our  'Bos,'  for  this  is  the  term  given  to  the  host  or 
landlord,  was  small,  but  beautifully  clean." 

(i  With  reference  to  these  inundations,  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Wellington 
is  here  related  : — "  He  asked  an  Engineer  officer  if  the  waters  at  a  certain  place 
were  fordable,  and  on  his  replying  with  hesitation,  he  ordered  him  to  try  to  pass, 
on  which  the  unlucky  officer  got  in  horse  and  all,  and  escaped  with  a  good 
ducking."  Another,  too,  relating  to  the  Duke's  memory  of  particular  persons, 
and  occasioned  by  this  visit,  deserves  record: — "His  Grace  has  an  unfortunate 
memory.  In  going  round  the  works  of  Ypres,  the  C.R.E.  and  an  officer  were 
immediately  before  the  Duke.  The  officer,  with  great  want  of  tact,  was  enquiring 
of  the  Colonel  the  news  of  the  day,  and  was  with  difficulty  silenced.  On  leaving 
the  works  and  getting  into  the  carriage,  the  Duke  turned  to  the  C.R.E.  and  said, 
'  If  you  had  not  silenced  the  gentleman  who  was  enquiring  for  news,  I  was  about 
to  tell  him  he  was  not  in  a  coffee-room.  I  remember  him  well  in  the  Peninsula. 
Instead  of  looking  after  his  pontoons,  he  was  amusing  himself  riding  over  the 
country.'  " 
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"In  consequence  of  representations  as  to  the  injury  caused  by  the 
flooding,"  he  says,  "the  General  desired  me  to  draw  off  the  waters. 
I  stated  to  him  my  readiness  to  obey  any  directions  he  gave  me';  but  if 
the  inundations  were  not  continued  the  place  was  not  safe  against  a 
coup  de  main,  as  the  breaches  were  not  yet  closed,  the  ditches  cleared, 
or  many  of  the  palisades  put  up.  They  were  therefore  not  interrupted, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Duke  on  his  visit  to  Ypres  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  A  complaint,"  he  observes,  "was  also  made  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  of  our  cutting  the  king's  timber  for  our  palisades.  I 
certainly  did  take  what  I  wanted,  wherever  it  was  to  be  had,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  Duke  was  well  satisfied  with  what  we  had  done." 

The  next  letters  relate  to  his  joining  the  Army  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Brigade  Major,  R.E.,  and  the 
exertions  which  were  made  to  put  the  frontier  into  a 
state  of  defence  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

"  On  the  15th  of  June,"  he  says,  "we  had  at  Brussels  all  sorts  of 
reports  of  the  movements  of  the  French  and  of  the  allies.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  to  dine  with  us ;  he  brought  with  him  his  relation,  Sir 
Neil,  who  had  charge  of  the  Emperor  at  Elba.  My  chief  (Col.  Car- 
michael  Smyth),  the  two  Campbells,  the  adjutant  and  myself  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  our  usual  hour.  The  evening  was  a  most  interesting  one ; 
from  Sir  Neil  we  had  numerous  anecdotes  of  Napoleon ;  from  Sir  Colin 
we  had  the  latest  head-quarter  reports.  After  dinner  we  strolled  in 
the  park.  The  Duke  had  been  at  or  near  Charleroi  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  given  orders  for  the  concentration  of  our  troops,  and 
we  were  hourly  in  expectation  of  a  move." 

The  original  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  that 
a  battle  would  be  fought  near  Antwerp.  A  sketch  of  the 
plains  of  Waterloo  was  obtained  by  him  shortly  before 
the  battle  from  Major  Oldfield,  who  furnished  it  to  Sir  J. 
Carmichael  Smyth.  The  letter  in  which  he  describes  the 
recovery  of  this  plan,  after  being  lost  for  a  time,  is  so 
interesting  that  great  part  of  it  may  be  quoted : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  upon  my  joining  Col.  Smyth,  he  desired 
me  to  receive  from  Lieut.  Waters  the  plan  of  the  position,  which, 
according  to  his  desire,  I  had  sent  to  him  from  Brussels  the  preceding 
day,  and  of  which  I  was  told  to  take  the  greatest  care ;  it  had  been  lost 
in  one  of  the  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  Lieut.  Waters,  who  had 
put  it  in  his  sabretache,  was  unhorsed  in  the  melee  and  ridden  over. 
On  recovering  himself,  he  found  the  cavalry  had  passed  him,  and  his 
horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  felt  alarmed  for  the  loss  of  the  plan. 
To  look  for  his  horse  he  imagined  was  in  vain,  and  his  only  care  was  to 
avoid  being  taken  prisoner,  which  he  hoped  to  do  by  keeping  well  to 
the  right,  as  the  enemy,  being  repulsed,  was  returning  by  the  left. 
After  proceeding  about  fifty  yards  he  was  delighted  to  find  his  horse 
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quietly  destroying  the  vegetables  in  a  garden  near  the  farm-house  at 
Quatre  Bras  ;  he  thus,  fortunately,  recovered  his  plan,  and  with  it 
rejoined  the  Colonel.  The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  upon  Wavre  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Duke  to  make  a  corresponding  movement,  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Blucher  he  called  for  Col.  Smyth, 
and  asked  him  for  his  plan  of  the  position  of  Waterloo,  which  I 
immediately  handed  to  him.  The  Duke  then  gave  orders  to  General 
de  Lancey  to  put  the  army  in  position  at  Waterloo,  forming  them  across 
the  Nivelles,  &c." 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  part  of  the  ground 
near  Waterloo  was  entrenched.  This  General  Oldfield 
states  to  be  altogether  erroneous.7  Some  personal  inci- 
dents which  occurred  to  the  writer  on  the  field  of  battle 
are  worthy  of  mention : — 

"  Sir  William  de  Lancey,  the  Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  fell 
early  in  the  day.  We  were  near  a  solitary  tree,  opposite  La  Haye 
Sainte  ;  I  was  within  a  horse's  length  of  him  when  he  fell.  My  mare 
reared,  and  turned  round  with  me  ;  I  thought  she  had  been  wounded. 
The  fire  was  very  heavy.  Whilst  we  were  on  the  right  a  shell  burst 
in  the  midst  of  us.  During  a  charge  of  cavalry  the  enemy  had  pene- 
trated to  the  second  line,  and  in  the  melee  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
a  Dutch  Hussar  from  being  cut  down  by  one  of  our  own,  I  believe  of 
the  Tenth.  The  uniform  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  French  corps 
with  which  we  were  engaged,  but  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
Dutch  uniform  I  rode  up  in  time  to  prevent  mischief  in  this  instance. 
Our  Hussar,  however,  told  me  he  had  sabred  two  or  three  in  that  uniform. 
.  .  .  It  was  I  think  between  seven  and  eight,  when,  being  on  the 
left,  I  saw  the  Prussians  at  a  distance.  I  returned  to  the  right  just 
before  the  French  made  their  last  grand  effort.  ...  It  certainly 
was  a  glorious  spectacle  to  see  our  line  advancing  upon  the  retiring 
enemy,  and  to  hear  the  British  cheer  resounding  from  one  flank  to 
another.  At  the  moment  of  the  advance  a  battery  of  Belgian  Horse 
Artillery  was  close  to  me,  they  were  cheering  enthusiastically,  when  a 
discharge  from  a  French  battery,  I  believe  the  last  they  fired,  dismounted 
one  or  two  guns  and  put  nearly  twenty  of  the  officers  and  men  hors  de 
combat." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  return  to 
Waterloo  in  the  dusk  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  his 
finding  his  old  friend,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of  the  23rd, 
wounded  by  the  side  of  the  Nivelle  Road,  who  begged 

'  "On  riding  up  to  the  field  to  make  my  report  to  Colonel  Smyth,  I  learnt  from 
him  that  the  Duke  had  relinquished  the  idea  of  entrenchment,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  from  my  having  been  several  times  during  the  day  on  the 
plateau,  I  can  confidently  state  that  not  a  shovelful  of  earth  was  stirred,  and  deny 
the  assertion  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  having  been  fought  in  an  entrenched 
position,  or  of  a  redoubt  being  constructed." 
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him  to  get  him  removed,  for  which  he  procured  a  tumbril. 
The  way  in  which  he  spent  the  night  of  the  18th  is 
thus  graphically  related  : — 

"  We  found  the  billet  we  had  left  in  the  morning  filled  with  wounded, 
our  servants  and  orderlies  gone  to  the  rear.  We  put  up  our  horses  in 
the  stable,  and  foraged  them  with  straw  from  a  neighbouring  loft. 
Our  next  object  was  to  get  ourselves  under  cover,  which  we  did,  by 
breaking  open  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  to  which  we 
brought  some  straw  from  the  stable,  making  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  might  be  for  the  night.  The  house  was  apparently  empty  ;  in  the 
kitchen  Sir  George  Hoste  found  part  of  a  ham,  which  was  cut  in  slices, 
toasted  on  his  sword,  and  being  divided  amongst  us,  formed  a  scanty 
repast.  After  some  time  the  owner  of  the  house  was  found  in  the 
cellar ;  he  was  in  great  alarm,  and  declared  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever left.  He  pestered  us  about  the  events  of  the  day,  and  enquired 
particularly  about  a  Colonel  of  Belgian  Carbineers,  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing  ;  but  our  witty  friend  Head  turned  the  question  to  good 
account,  by  assuring  him  that  his  poor  friend  the  Colonel  was  no  more, 
but  that  after  he  was  struck  he  had  told  him  to  go  to  his  friend,  who 
lived  opposite  the  cabaret  at  Waterloo,  and  bid  him  be  kind  to  his 
cheres  amis  les  Anglais.  The  man  naturally  stared  at  Head,  and  at  last, 
with  a  little  persuasion  and  the  sight  of  a  few  francs,  was  induced  to 
bring  forth  some  bottles  of  wine  and  some  bread,  which  we  divided 
with  Sir  George  Wood,  who  had  been  less  fortunate.  Having  made  a 
hearty  meal  we  threw  ourselves  on  the  straw  and  slept  soundly." 

Of  Major  Oldfield's  habit  of  careful  observation  and 
accurate  description,  we  have  a  good  example  in  his  first 
letter  after  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  : — 

"Paris,  July  28th,  1815. 
"  My  time  since  we  entered  Paris  has  been  fully  occupied  with  my 
official  duties  and  sight-seeing.  My  first  object  was  the  establishment 
of  my  office  at  No.  36  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  nearly  opposite  the  billet 
of  my  chief,  with  whom  the  Adjutant  and  myself  used  daily  to  break- 
fast, but  as  his  hours  were  late,  generally  nearer  eleven  than  ten,  I 
permitted  that  honour  to  devolve  on  the  Adjutant  alone,  in  order  that 
I  might  have  time  to  myself,  breakfasting  at  seven  or  eight.  I  gained 
fully  two  hours  every  day,  being  anxious  to  see  all  I  could  of  the  great 
city,  where  the  period  of  our  stay  was  uncertain.  Immediately  upon 
our  occupation  of  Paris  the  Prussians  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  Pont 
de  Jena,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Duke  preserved  this  beautiful 
bridge  from  destruction  by  dissuading  Blucher  to  delay  the  operation 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  who  entered  Paris  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  July,  where  we  had  assembled  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas 
and  Michael. 

"  In  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia  there  was  nothing 
prepossessing,  although  both  were  well  spoken  of  by  their  subjects 
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and  represented  as  excellent  Sovereigns.  The  Emperor  I  had  seen  at 
Antwerp.  Alexander  looked  the  Emperor.  The  Kussian  Archdukes 
Nicholas  and  Michael  I  had  also  met  with  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Paris 
they  did  me  the  honour  to  recognize  me.  The  reviews  of  the  different 
troops  were  most  interesting  ;  the  British  troops  were  the  worst  dressed, 
but  decidedly  the  finest  men,  as  might  be  observed  when  men  of  the 
different  nations  were  bathing  in  the  Seine.  I  was  at  the  first  ball  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  after  our  entry  into  Paris.  His  Grace  was 
lodged  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  a  mansion  well  calculated 
for  giving  fetes.  Anxious  to  see  the  company  arrive,  I  went  early  and 
placed  myself  at  the  door  of  the  reception  room,  where  I  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Hetman  Platoff,  who  had  also  come  early  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  exchanged  such  information  as  we  possessed  in  reference 
to  the  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  all  Europe,  who  passed 
before  us.  The  Hetman  was  a  sharp  and  intelligent  little  man,  and 
made  himself  very  agreeable.  We  dined  generally,  a  small  party,  at 
a  restaurateurs,  a  la  carte;  the  charges  were  moderate,  the  cooking 
excellent,  and  the  wine  good.  Of  the  Cafes,  the  Cafe  des  Milles 
Couleurs  was  perhaps  the  most  splendid,  and  la  belle  limonaidiere 
the  greatest  ornament ;  she  was  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  At  the  Cafe  d'Etrangers  in  the  Palais 
Royale  there  is  generally  very  tolerable  music.  In  my  next  letter  I 
will  make  mention  of  the  Theatre  and  of  the  Louvre.  Eor  the  pre- 
sent Adieu. 

"P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Duke  sent  the  Prince  Eegent 
Napoleon's  spurs  to  place  in  his  R.H.'s  Museum  ;  they  were  presented 
by  a  Prussian  officer,  who  had  taken  them  with  some  of  the  Emperor's 
baggage  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  Duke  with  some  difficulty 
put  a  stop  to  the  Allies  levying  contributions  on  Paris,  a  measure  they 
were  most  anxious  to  carry  into  effect." 

After  leaving  Paris  in  September  lie  had  two  months' 
leave,  which  he  spent  in  Sussex,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained,  principally  at  Cambrai, 
until  the  end  of  1818.  He  then  left  for  England,  and 
lived  for  a  while  at  home.  In  a  letter  dated  Oldfield 
Lawn,  Dec.  10,  1818,  he  looks  forward  to  a  little  tran- 
quility. 

"  My  sapper  servant  I  daily  expect,  when,  like  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim,  we  may  fight  our  campaigns  together,  not  on  the 
bowling  green,  but  on  the  Lawn,  and  'twill  be  long  before  we  have 
another  campaign,  if  ever  we  have  one." 

His  retirement  was,  however,  not  so  permanent  as  that 
of  Uncle  Toby.  After  being  on  half-pay  in  Sussex  until 
1825,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  commission  to  the  West 
Indies.  Thence  lie  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  quartered 
for  several  years  at  Athlone.    In  1830  he  was  ordered 
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to  Newfoundland8  and  afterwards  to  Jersey,9  where  he 
remained  until  1839.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  in 
Canada,  and  his  letters  thence  relating  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  are  full  of  interest.  In  1843  he  returned 
to  Plymouth,  and  in  1848  was  sent  again  to  Ireland.  In 
1852  he  came  back  to  Oldfield  Lawn,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

General  Oldfield  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Arden,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  March  12,  1810,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children — Elizabeth  Mary,  John  Kawdon, 
Thomas,  Edward  Humphrey,  Eliza  Maria,  Anthony,  Jane. 
She  died  at  Le  Mans,  France,  July  6,  1820.  He  married 
secondly,  July  8th,  1822,  Alicia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Hume,  Rector  of  Arden,  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont  and  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Macartney  Hume,  of 
Lissamore  Castle,  Co.  Antrim,  niece  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Macartney,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children 
— Macartney  Hume,  Alicia,  Letitia,  Rodolphus  Bryce, 
Adeline  Harriet  Cecilia,  Richard,  Margaret  Araminta, 
Aldred,  Catherine.  She  died  in  the  Citadel  of  Plymouth, 
Feb.  5,  1840,  and  he  married  thirdly,  March  12,  1849, 
Cordelia  Anne  Yonge,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  D.  Yonge, 
niece  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Lord  Seaton,  G.C.B.,  who  survived 
him.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1863,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Westbourne.10 

The  account  of  his  mother,  with  observations  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oldfield  Lawn,  commences  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  Century  : — 

8  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shean  to  Col.  Oldfield,  dated  Lumley,  Feb.  6,  1832,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  prevalence  at  Westbourne  of  the  influenza.  The  writer 
says  :— ' '  Notwithstanding  the  severities  of  your  winter,  you  are  better  off  than 
you  would  now  be  at  the  Lawn,  as  influenza  prevails  here  to  an  alarming  extent ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  some  sick,  mine  has  been  like  an  hospital  for 
some  weeks.  It  has  been  fatal  to  persons  of  advanced  age.  We  have  had  an 
unusually  mild  winter,  not  twelve  hours  frost  together,  and  to  this  unseasonable 
weather  I  conclude  we  may  attribute  so  much  sickness.  What  a  pitiable  state  we 
shall  be  in  if  the  cholera  should  make  its  appearance  here  ;  but  its  progress  at 
present  seems  more  in  a  northern  direction.    It  has  reached  Edinburgh." 

9  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Eoyal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  Jan.,  1836, 
and  was  also  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen.  His  later  commissions  bear 
date — Major -General,  20  June,  1854  ;  Lieut. -General,  May  20,  1859. 

10  Several  Sussex  families  have  notably  supplied  officers  to  the  British  army,  but 
few  more  than  that  of  Oldfield.  During  seven  generations  it  has  thus  upheld  the 
honour  of  our  country,  through  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  and  Major-Gen.  Eichard 
Oldfield  has  at  the  present  time  all  his  sons  in  the  army. 
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"  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  born  at  Gosport,  on  Jan.  26,  1756.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Hammond,  her  father  "being  Lieut.  Hammond,  E.N.,11  who 
had  married  Miss  Barefoote.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  a  son 
(William)  and  a  daughter  (Elizabeth).  He  went  to  sea  but  little  after 
his  marriage,  and  was  occasionally  professionally  employed  at  Wey- 
mouth and  Southampton.  After  his  death,  at  the  latter  place,  his 
widow  and  her  two  children  returned  to  Gosport,  where,  and  at 
Titchfield,  they  had  an  agreeable  circle  of  friends." 

A  hiatus  here  ensues,  and  the  narrative  then  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"  My  mother  was  tall,  her  figure  good,  her  manner  graceful,  and  she 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  beauty.  She  received  a  good 
education,  excelled  in  all  descriptions  of  needlework,  and  wrote  a 
beautiful  Italian  hand.  When  about  eighteen  she  suffered  much  from 
the  small-pox,  the  marks  of  which  were  never  eradicated.  Soon  after 
the  removal  of  Mrs.  Hammond  and  her  mother  to  Portsmouth  an 
attachment  commenced  between  the  latter  and  Mr.  Oldfield,  at  that 
time  a  Lieutenant  of  Marines,  and  recently  returned  from  America. 
Mr.  Oldfield's  introduction  to  Miss  Hammond  was  from  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Short,  his  intimate  friend  and  brother  officer.  Mr.  Short  and  his 
cousin  were  constant  correspondents  whilst  the  latter  was  in  America, 
and  through  this  correspondence  Mr.  Oldfield  and  Miss  Hammond  were 
known  to  each  other  before  they  met." 

■  "Mr.  Oldfield  and  his  brother  had  purchased  a  cottage  on  Norman 
Common,  near  Emsworth,  but  situated  in  the  parish  of  Westbourne,  in 
Sussex.  The  Common  has  been  enclosed  with  the  other  part  of  the 
property,  and  the  whole  (with  the  residence  since  erected)  is  now  known 
as  Oldfield  Lawn." 

It  is  pleasantly  situated,  with  its  environment  of  oaks, 
on  the  confines  of  the  county,  and  well  suited  for  retire- 
ment. 

"The  marriage  took  place  Nov.  14,  1784,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Westbourne.  Miss  Stocker  was  a  bridesmaid,  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  parson  was  with  difficulty  jjersuaded  she  was  not  to  be  the  bride. 
My  mother  went  to  church  for  the  first  time  as  a  bride  at  Westbourne. 

11  He  had  two  sisters.  One  married  Major  Short,  of  the  Marines,  who  was  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  fatigue 
and  privation  suffered  during  the  campaign.  He  left  a  son,  who  became  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Marines,  and  was  in  H.M.'s  Laurel  in  a  tremendous  hurricane 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  also  a  posthumous  son,  Captain  Short,  of  the  Marines, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  Egypt  and  America.  The  other  sister  married  Dr. 
Stocker,  of  Titchfield,  Hants,  and  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Charles,  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  Richard  entered  the  medical  profession,  and  Charles  was 
killed  in  1795,  when  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Sans  Pareil,  under  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour.  ' '  Elizabeth  died  at  an  advanced  age  and  unmarried ;  she  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  She  was  much  loved  and  esteemed 
by  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance  for  her  good  humour  and  other 
excellent  qualities  ;  although  always  suffering  from  ill -health,  her  spirits  never 
nagged.    She  was  the  chronicle  of  the  family  for  all  its  connections  and  traditions. ' ' 
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I  likewise  went  there  the  first  Sunday  after  my  marriage  in  1822,  and 
my  son  Anthony  did  the  same  in  1838.  Shortly  after  the  honeymoon, 
which  was  passed  at  the  cottage,  Mr.  Oldfield  was  sent  on  the  recruiting 
service  to  Birmingham,  and  subsequently  to  Manchester.  On  his 
return  from  this  duty  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  His  brother 
Thomas  went  for  him,  and  he  shortly  after  retired  from  the  service. 

"The  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Oldfield  with  Miss  Hammond 
was  a  son,  born  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1789. 

"  In  1790  Mrs.  Hammond  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
although  she  lived  for  some  twelve  years  afterwards  she  never  recovered 
the  use  of  the  left  side,  in  other  respects  her  health  was  excellent. 
Her  intellects  were  perfect.  She  daily  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  ; 
enjoyed  society  ;  liked  a  rubber  of  whist  or  pool  of  quadrille,  both  of 
which  games  she  played  well.  Her  cards  were  arranged  in  a  small 
rack.  Her  memory  seldom  failed  her,  and  she  perfectly  understood 
the  rules  of  the  game.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  would  occasionally 
sing  to  please  a  friend.  She  rose  about  8,  had  prayers  in  her  room, 
was  dressed  with  great  care,  her  head  powdered,  a  high  cap,  with  lace 
ruffles  ;  generally  a  silk  gown.  She  was  brought  into  the  dining-room 
about  9  to  breakfast,  read  until  noon,  conversed  cheerfully  with  her 
family  and  friends  until  2,  when  she  dined ;  generally  took  a  nap  after 
dinner,  drank  tea  at  6,  played  a  game  of  cards,  had  a  basin  of  gruel 
at  9,  when  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  after  prayers  went  to  bed." 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  1793,  my  mother  had  the  trial  of  losing  my 
father.  He  got  wet  and  sat  in  his  wet  clothes  awaiting  the  coming 
home  of  my  mother,  who^was  dining  at  her  brother's.  The  next  day 
he  went  to  church  in  damp  boots,  and  caught  a  violent  cold,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  His  constitution  had  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  his  American  campaigns,  especially  the  privations  he 
suffered  during  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina.  In 
America,  as  a  Light  Infantry  Officer,  he  was  constantly  employed  on 
out-post  duties.  His  person  was  well  known  to  the  Americans,  who 
were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  him ;  but  never  succeeded  in  taking 
him.  He  was  also  on  the  staff  in  North  America.  On  moving  up 
with  the  army  to  form  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  he  met  his  brother 
Thomas,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  ;  they  were  together  for  some 
time  on  the  march  before  they  discovered  their  mutual  relationship. 
The  brothers  also  subsequently  met  in  a  singular  manner.  Thomas 
was  in  a  transport  which  was  lost.  He  was  picked  up  and  carried  on 
board  a  ship  in  which  my  father  was  embarked,  and  both  were  then 
cast  away  together. 

"  Another  great  loss  which  my  mother  sustained  was  that  of  Major 
Thomas  Oldfield,12  her  brother-in-law,  just  mentioned,  from  whom  both 

12  His  career  was  very  eventful.  At  Bunker's  Hill,  17th  June,  1775,  he  was 
twice  wounded — by  a  spent  ball,  which  struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  passed  through  his  wrist.  He  was  also  taken  prisoner  with  Lord 
Cornwallis,  at  the  capitulation  of  York  Town.  He  was  thrice  shipwrecked,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  preserved  his  life  by  swimming,  he  was  the  only  person 
saved  from  the  wreck.  In  July,  1797,  he  was  engaged  in  two  bombardments  of 
Cadiz,  and  was  slightly  wounded.  He  was  at  Teneriffe  when  Nelson  lost  an  arm, 
and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  on  board  the  Theseus,  Nelson's  flag-ship.    In  a 
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she  and  myself  always  received  the  greatest  possible  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. His  fall  at  the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  when 
Napoleon  received  his  first  repulse,  was  communicated  to  my  mother  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our  Minister  at  Constantinople,  in  a  kind  and 
considerate  letter.  He  fell  gloriously  in  the  enemy's  trenches,  leading 
a  sortie.  He  was  buried  by  the  French  with  military  honours,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Oarmel,  'carrying  with  him  to  the  grave,'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  French  official  account  of  the  siege,  'the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  French  Army.'  A  monument  to  him  remains  at  Acre  in 
the  Druse's  Chapel."13 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  kind 
and  friendly  letters  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
her  brother-in-law,  and  offering  services  to  her  son  from 
several  of  his  old  friends  and  companions.  Among  these 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  day. 

"The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith," 
says  General  Oldfield,  "  offered  to  provide  for  me  in  the  Navy.  Earl 
Spencer,  at  that  time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  proffered  a  com- 
mission in  the  Marines,  when  I  should  be  of  the  proper  age.  The 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  at  that  time  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance, 
promised  my  name  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  and,  in  writing  to  my  mother,  expressed  his 
sincere  regret  that  Major  Oldfield  should  now  have  lost  that  life  which 
had  so  often  been  hazarded  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

Of  his  career  after  entering  the  army  the  writer  says 
little  in  these  MS.,  but  reverts  to  recollections  of  his  boy- 
hood, as  spent  in  Sussex. 

"When  I  first  remember  this  part  of  the  country,  neither  Bere 
Forest,  Emsworth  Common,  or  Norman  Common,  in  Westbourne,  were 
enclosed.  Between  Emsworth  and  Havant  there  was  only  one  small 
cottage.  At  Hermitage  a  few  houses.  On  Norman  Common  were 
several  saw-pits,  and  it  was  a  place  for  cricketing,  bull-baiting,  and 
other  country  sports.  About  the  cottage  on  it,  a  little  of  the  ground 
was  enclosed  for  grazing,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  copse  full  of 

private  letter,  speaking  of  that  great  action,  he  says  : — "  It  was  by  no  means  so 
severe  as  the  affair  at  Teneriffe,  or  the  second  night  of  the  bombardment  of 
Cadiz."  After  the  Theseus  had  repaired  damages,  she  sailed  to  join  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  off  the  coast  of  Syria. 

13  It  is  thus  inscribed  : — "  In  Memory  of  Major  Oldfield,  of  the  British  Marines, 
who  fell  in  leading  a  sortie  from  this  garrison,  when  besieged  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  the  French  Army,  7  April,  1799."  The  stone,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  Arabs  in  search  of  treasure,  was  restored  by  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Syria,  1861-2.  French  flags,  taken  at  this  siege  of  Acre,  were  placed 
in  Westbourne  Church  by  General  Oldfield,  where  they  still  remain.  Captain 
Anthony  Oldfield,  E.A.,  his  nephew,  was  also  killed  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  Aug.  17,  1855  (See  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  203). 
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game.  At  Prinsted  there  was  only  a  farm-house  and  some  labourers' 
cottages.  The  Manors  of  Prinsted,  Warblington  and  Stansted  belonged 
to  Mr.  Barwell,  an  East  Indian  civilian,14  who  resided  at  Stansted  in 
oriental  splendour ;  he  had  married  Miss  Coffin,  a  most  beautiful 
American  lady,15  sister  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin16  and  General  Coffin,  old 
friends  of  my  father  and  uncle,  the  latter  being  their  brother's  com- 
panion in  the  American  War.  When  a  child  I  remember  going  to 
picnics  at  Stansted  Castle  (Eacton  Tower).  This  was  built  by  Lord 
Halifax  as  an  object  from  the  house  and  as  a  sort  of  banqueting 
house ;  the  grounds  about  it  had  been  well  laid  out,  but  I  can  never 
remember  their  being  well  kept.  The  whole  country  for  a  considerable 
space  around  Stansted  at  one  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Barwell;17  but  when 
he  wanted  money  he  sold  off  farms  and  other  parts  of  the  estate,  and 
at  his  death  the  remainder  was  sold  to  pay  off  the  incumbrances  on  the 
estate,  which  were  very  many,  from  his  having  left  a  very  numerous 
family,  with  claims  directly  and  indirectly  on  his  property.  The 
Warblington  estate  sold  well.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Barwell  married  Mr. 
Munday,  an  M.P.  for  Derbyshire ;  she  became  again  a  widow,  and 
again  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  in  an  almost  fairy  house,  made  in 
the  woods  of  Emsworth  Common,  where  several  other  villas  have  since 
been  built.  In  my  mother's  time  it  was  a  Common,  as  was  Hambrook. 
Immediately  without  the  Park  was  built  an  inn  to  receive  the  horses 
and  servants  of  visitors,  and  near  it  a  house  by  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  a 
sort  of  agent  to  Mr.  Barwell.  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Butler  were  executors 
to  Mr.  Barwell' s  will.  The  former  acquired  considerable  property,  but 
speculated  and  lost  his  own  and  other  people's  money.    Stansted  House, 

14  Recent  research  among  Indian  correspondence  has  thrown  fresh  light  on  the 
career  of  Mr.  Richard  Barwell,  when  coadjutor  to  Warren  Hastings,  during  a 
momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  British  India.  Dr.  Busteed  observes,  "  It  was 
a  fortunate  thing  for  Great  Britain  that  her  interests  in  India  in  most  troublous 
and  critical  times  remained  in  the  strong  hands  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  services  of  Barwell,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
steady  support  of  this  colleague  Hastings  would  have  been  deprived  of  all  power, 
and  early  in  the  struggle  must  have  succumbed  to  the  rash  and  inexperienced 
majority."  Two  of  Barwell's  chief  opponents  were  Mr.  Francis  and  General 
Clavering  ;  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  hated  him,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  £20,000  at  whist, 
and  with  General  Clavering,  in  1775,  he  fought  a  duel  with  pistols,  in  which  neither 
were  injured.  In  1780  he  returned  to  England,  taking  back  with  him  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  ever  made  up  to  that  time  by  any  Englishman  in  India — currently 
reported  to  have  been  a  million  pounds — and,  like  other  so-called  "Nabobs," 
became  noted  for  his  lordly  and  reckless  extravagance. 

15  His  former  marriage  in  India  is  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1777  : 
"  Richd.  Barwell,  Esq.,  first  in  Counsel  at  Bengal,  to  Miss  Sanderson  of  the  same 
place."    She  died  in  November,  1778. 

16  Mr.  Gretton  describes  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  as  "  a  rollicking  naval  officer,"  and  as 
an  instance  of  his  practical  jokes,  states  that  having  persuaded  his  father-in-law 
to  give  a  ball,  he  then  "  sent  the  folk  home  with  one  horse  of  their  own,  the  other 
owned  by  their  neighbour  ;  at  the  first  turn  for  their  different  roads,  of  course  the 
horses  tried  to  go  different  ways."  This  the  coachmen  could  not  understand,  and 
several  of  them  came  to  grief.  "  Years  after/'  he  continues,  "  I  stumbled  upon 
him  in  a  boarding  house  at  Cheltenham  ;  he  was  then  very  unpleasant,  surly  and 
snappish,  like  an  old  Newfoundland  dog"  {Memory's  Harkback,  p.  17). 

17  His  acquisitions  also  at  Bosham  and  Bersted  are  described  in  "  S.  A.  0.,"  Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  197,  and  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  116. 
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purchased  by  Mr.  Barwell  for  £102,500  of  the  executors  of  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  was  considerably  enlarged  by  him.18  At  his  death  it  was  sold 
to  Lewis  Way,19  who  was  first  a  barrister20  and  afterwards  a  clergy- 
man,21 a  man  of  good  family  but,  an  enthusiast,  and  subsequently 
deranged.  Aldsworth  House  was  built  as  an  appendage  to  Stansted. 
It  was  fitted  by  Mr.  Way  as  a  college22  for  the  education  of  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Jacob,  afterwards 
Principal  of  the  College  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  was  its  head. 
One  of  the  students  was  the  celebrated  Joseph  Wolff,23  afterwards  so 
well  known  from  his  journey  to  Bokhara  in  search  of  the  murdered 
British  officers,  Stoddart  and  Connolly.  Aldsworth  House  had  one 
very  handsome  room ;  but  the  other  apartments  were  indifferent.  It 
was  taken  down  when  Mr.  Dixon  purchased  the  Stansted  property, 
and  the  materials  used  to  add  to  Aldsworth  Cottage  fitted  as  a  residence 
for  the  Eev.  Mr.  Pannell,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Dixon.  It  had  been 
built  by  Mr.  Barwell  for  one  of  his  friends,  who  had,  it  is  believed,  a 
gratuitous  occupation.  At  her  decease  it  was  let.  At  this  time  the 
mill  at  Lumley24  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tollervey,  who  had 

18  In  1786  he  remodelled  Stansted  House  at  very  great  expense.  Removing  the 
wings,  he  had  it  cased  with  white  bricks  and  finished  with  lofty  porticoes  facing 
east  and  west,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  Doric  and  Ionic  columns.  The  architects 
were  Bononi  and  James  Wyatt.  It  took  five  years  for  completion.  Mr.  Barwell 
had  one  of  the  most  superb  services  of  silver  in  the  county,  and,  becoming  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  bought  choice  examples  of  Cuyp,  Teniers,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  other  masters.  He  became  M.P.  f or  Winchelsea  in  1790.  Some  of  his  Indian 
proclivities,  which  are  well  known,  appear  to  have  culminated  in  England.  These 
dissipated  his  enormous  wealth,  and  at  his  death  in  1805  Stansted  was  stripped 
of  its  art  treasures,  and  the  estate  was  sold  in  London. 

19  The  sum  then  paid  for  it  was  £173,000,  the  park  consisting  of  1,000  acres  and 
the  farms  extending  to  3,000  acres. 

20  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Longcroft,  of  this  very  eccentric  person,  that  he  was  said 
to  have  become  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune  through  an  act  of  kindness  to  a 
stranger.  Mr.  Way  was  studying  for  the  bar  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  coming  home 
late  one  stormy  night,  he  stumbled  in  the  dark  over  the  body  of  a  man  at  the  foot 
of  his  chamber  stairs.  He  found  the  man  insensible,  and  he  carried  him  up  to  his 
room,  chafed  his  hands,  and  gave  him  some  warm  tea,  after  which  the  stranger 
recovered.  He  asked  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  compassion  upon 
him,  noted  it  carefully  down,  and  dying  shortly  after,  bequeated  his  fortune  to 
Mr.  Way  in  return  for  his  kindness. 

21  Mr.  Way  took  Holy  Orders  in  1816,  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  in  1817  journeyed  with  other  clergymen  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  try  to  influence  the  Emperor  in  their  behalf  ;  but  history  is 
silent  as  to  the  result  of  the  deputation. 

22  The  site  of  this  college  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Aldsworth  from 
Westbourne,  near  Aldsworth  Pond.  Various  curious  stories  are  extant  relating  to 
the  Jews  who  lived  there,  one  of  which  is  that  when  converted  they  were  required 
by  Mr.  Way  to  shave  their  beards.  These  were  laid  by  in  a  closet,  and  subse- 
quently some  bricklayers,  being  in  want  of  hair,  came  upon  them  by  accident  and 
turned  them  to  account  in  the  composition  of  a  wall,  in  which  they  still  remain. 

23  Of  Dr.  Wolff,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  it  was  said  inter 
alia  that  he  very  rarely  changed  his  shirt,  and  that  he  proposed  to  every  lady 
whom  he  deemed  eligible. 

24  Of  this  building  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Longcroft  gives  the  following  account  in 
his  admirably -written  pamphlet,  "  The  Valley  of  the  Ems"  (now  out  of  print). 
After  mentioning  that  a  channel  was  made  in  early  times,  conveying  a  portion  of 
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made  a  large  fortune  at  the  Half-way  Houses,  Portsmouth ;  he  pur- 
chased the  property  from  Mr.  Barwell,  and  expended  on  it  large 
sums,  in  a  profuse  and  extravagant  manner.  The  estate  soon  became 
mortgaged,  and  ultimately  Admiral  Hawker  took  it  for  a  portion  of 
the  money  advanced,  Mr.  Tollervey  becoming  a  ruined  man.  Below 
the  mill,  by  the  road  to  Westbourne,  some  cottages,  called  Lumley 
Row,  were  built  by  Stride,  a  shopkeeper  at  Emsworth,  who  coined 
copper  halfpence,  with  which  he  erected  them  and  ruined  himself."25 

Enumerating  his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that 
time,  General  Oldfield  speaks  of  Major- General  Smith, 
at  Bedhampton ;  Colonel  Monro,  at  Horndean  ;  Captain 
Howe  (whose  life  he  had  saved  when  in  America),  at 
Havant ;  the  Fairhills,  Murrays  and  Newlands,  at 
Chichester;  and  amongst  the  clergy,  Mr.  Bedding,  Mr. 
Lyne,  Mr.  Thwaites,  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Norris, 
respectively  of  Westbourne,  Compton,  Marden,  Farlington 
and  Warblington.  With  an  account  of  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  mother  in  Nov.,  1808,  the  MS.  concludes. 
In  other  MSS.  he  describes  many  excursions  in  Sussex, 
which  he  made  after  settling  at  Oldfield  Lawn. 

the  Ems,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Southampton  and  Sussex,  to  the  mill 
called  Lumley  Mill,  from  the  Lumley  family,  lords  of  Westbourne,  he  says  : — 
"  The  mill  itself  is  a  large  old  building  with  stores  of  great  extent.  In  1802  one 
Edward  Tollervey,  then  living  at  Westbourne  and  carrying  on  a  large  business  as 
a  merchant,  bought  this  mill,  with  surrounding  lands.  He  added  stores  and 
piggeries,  and  not  content  with  the  profit  obtained  upon  his  flour,  he  built  bake- 
houses and  tried  to  monopolise  the  profit  of  the  baker  on  the  bread  and  biscuit 
then  largely  in  demand  at  Portsmouth  during  the  war.  He  lived  at  a  great  rate, 
but  in  1808  he  was  compelled  to  encumber  the  property,  his  trade  became 
unremunerative,  and  ultimately  he  fell  into  great  distress.  Edward  Tollervey 
vanished  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  short  time  was  well-nigh  forgotten. 
But  many  years  after  this,  on  a  cold  November  day,  a  gentleman  was  walking  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  was  asked  for  charity  by  the  sweeper  of  the  crossing ;  he  gave 
him  a  trifle,  and  as  the  man  looked  up,  the  gentleman  recognised  in  the  wretched 
beggar  the  once  prosperous  merchant,  Edward  Tollervey.  He  pitied  his  misfor- 
tune, asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  and  promised  to  assist  him.  The  only 
request  was  a  broom  and  a  barrow,  if  possible,  both  of  which  were  supplied.  He 
died  soon  after.  His  mill  and  lands  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Terry, 
who  occupies  the  whole." 

23  Stride,  who  was  a  grocer,  also  built  the  house  at  Hermitage,  Sussex,  which  I 
now  occupy.  Three  of  these  halfpence,  or  rather  tokens  of  different  types,  are 
in  my  possession,  dated  1793-5.  1.  Obv.  A  man-of-war  in  full  sail,  above 
"Emsworth."  2.  Obv.  The  head  of  Lord  Howe,  with  a  pigtail,  above  "Lord 
Howe  and  the  Glorious  first  of  June."  3.  Obv.  Similar  head,  without  pigtail, 
above,  the  same  legend.  All  have  on  the  Rev.,  a  figure  of  Britannia  resting  on  an 
anchor,  with  her  hand  upon  a  globe,  on  the  back  of  a  crowned  lion.  Bound  the 
edge  the  words  "  Payable  at  the  Warehouse  of  John  Stride,  Emsworth." 
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By  MABEELY  PHILLIPS,  Esq. 

(Newcastle  -  on  -T  yne)  . 


The  volumes  of  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections" 
have  from  time  to  time  contained  valuable  histories  of 
county  families ;  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  annals  of  the 
Pellatt  family  here  presented  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  Members  of  the  Society.  Though  never  achieving 
any  very  great  distinction,  the  Pellatts  steadily  played 
their  part  in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  have  been 
landowners  in  Sussex,  almost  without  intermission,  pro- 
bably from  1296 — certainly  from  1503 — to  the  present 
time,  and  have  an  honourable  record. 

Their  pedigree  and  some  notices  of  the  family  will  be 
found  in  the  county  histories ;  but  I  now  present  earlier 
and  fuller  particulars  of  the  various  members,  together 
with  abstracts  of,  and  extracts  from  numerous  wills, 
some  of  them  in  themselves  most  quaint  and  interesting.1 

The  earliest  direct  mention  of  the  Pellatts  is  met  with 
at  Steyning,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  a  large  and 
important  family  for  some  centuries.  From  Steyning 
they  branch  off  to  different  parts  of  Sussex  and  Surrey, 

1  For  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  F.  W.  T.  Attree, 
R.E.,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 
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the  main  line,  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  present 
day,  still  being  landowners  in  the  former  county. 

The  name  in  the  course  of  time  has  been  variously 
spelt;  Pelet,  Pellett,  and  Pellatt  being  the  most  general ; 
but  in  early  times,  when  orthography  was  but  little 
studied,  the  same  document  exhibits  the  name  written 
in  several  ways. 

The  derivation  of  Pellatt  is  somewhat  involved.  In  j 
the  u  Patronymica  Brittanica"  we  have  the  following: 
— "  Pellett,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  baptismal 
name  of  Hippolyte.  The  family  of  this  name  are  of 
long  standing  in  Sussex,  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Steyning  in  the  13th  century." 

The  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  considered  the 
name  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,2  and  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book  it  is  probable  the  family  was  settled 
in  Sussex  prior  to  the  Conquest.  In  a  list  given  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  subjoined  note 
of  names,  considered  to  be  Saxon,  not  only  will  Pellatt 
be  found,  but  it  also  contains  those  of  Alcock,  Cooke, 
Culpepper,  Lewknor,  Mickleborne,  Mill,  and  Payne,  with 
all  of  whom  subsequent  marriages  with  the  Pellatts 
occur. 

The  present  Arms  borne  by  the  family  are — Argent, 
two  bars  sable,  on  the  first  a  bezant.  Crest,  a  lion, 
passant,  argent,  guttee,  sable,  in  his  dexter  paw  an  acorn, 
slipped,  vert,  fructed  or.    Motto — "Devant  si  je  puis." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  instead  of  what  is  now 
called  a  bezant,  the  original  was  a  pellet — a  pun  upon 
the  name. 

The  first  notice  that  we  have  of  the  arms  being 
recorded  at  the  Heralds'  College  is  at  the  Visitation  of 
Sussex,  in  1634.3 

They  were  again  recorded  at  the  Visitation  of  1662. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  in  "  Parliamentary  Writs  and  Writs 
of  Military  Summons"  (F.  Palgrave,  1827),  where,  in 


2  See  his  paper,  "  On  the  Retention  of  British  and  Saxon  Names  in  Sussex  " 
("  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  1-21).  3  See  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  13. 
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a  document  referring  to  military  service  at  Pevensey 
Castle,  in  1278,  the  name  Phillipus  le  Pelet  appears. 

In  the  Subsidy  Roll  for  1296,  part  of  which  has  been 
printed  in  Vol.  V.  of  these  papers,4  amongst  those  who 
paid  a  tax  of  the  eleventh  of  their  chattels  at  Steyning, 
in  the  Rape  of  Bramber,  is  Reginald  le  Pelet,  who  paid 
ii.iv^,  a  very  substantial  sum  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  ratepayers.  In  the  same  list  William-atte-Mulle  is 
returned  as  paying  xvii^-.  The  next  entry  in  chrono- 
logical order  is  John  Pellet  of  London,  whose  will  bears 
date  1487.  Although  I  cannot  as  yet  attach  him  to  the 
pedigree,  I  insert  the  following  : — 

*  Extract  of  the  Will  of  John  Pelett. 
(7  MeUes,  p.  61.) 

7  Dec,  1487,  2  Hen.  VII.  "I  John  Pelett  thelder  Citezin  and 
Skynner  of  London"  "to  be  buryed  in  the  churchyerd  of  Seint 
Margaret e  patens  of  the  Cyte  of  London  by  the  crosse  ther  in  the  place 
wher  the  bodyes  of  my  Chyldren  ther  Pesten  and  lyen  buryed" — to 
parson  and  wardens  of  sd  Church  "  a  convenient  sensour  of  sylQ  or 
els  a  ship5  of  sylQ  of  the  vahir  of  iiij11"  "to  Syr  Thomas  Arundell 
monk  of  Westm"  iij  yerdys  and  di"  (dinudium==half )  "  of  blake  alne 
(?  alms)  clothe  for  a  cote  for  hymselfe  to  pray  sowle  "  "to  the  ffryres 
prechers  of  London  so  they  come  to  the  Church  where  my  body  to  be 
^sentyd  and  ther  say  diriges  for  my  sowle"  6s/8d  "to  my  sonne  Edmonde 
Pelett  xx  marc'  to  be  payde  be  myn  executors  at  the  comyng  owt  of  hys 
terme  of  apfmtysehode  "  also  more  at  their  discretion  if  ruled  by  them 
— obit6  to  be  kept  at  S*  Margaret  Patens  for  10  years — "  Itm  I 
bequeyth  to  the  ffyrst  Chyld  that  god  shall  fortune  John  my  sonne 
to  have"  "  a  standing  maser7  koueryd  w*  a  knop  of  sylQ  to  be  delySd 
to  such  chyld  so  as  god  shall  fortune  to  be  after  the  deceese  of  Johan 
my  wyfe  "  remainder  to  2nd  child  of  said  John  my  son — "all  my 
Londys  and  tenementys  callyd  Lop  dane  and  all  other  my  Londys  at 
Barce  sett  and  lying  in  the  poch  of  Charteham"  in  Kent  to  be  sold  to 
perform  will.    Pest  to  wife  Johan  whom  with  son  John  executors. 

Proved  at  Lamehith  (Lambeth)  25  March,  1488,  by  Johan,  the  relict 
and  executrix,  power  being  reserved  to  John  the  son  and  other  executor. 

4  See  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  V.,  page  124. 

5  Ship  of  silver,  or  incense  boat  (see  "  Lee's  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  pp.  159,  367). 

6  Obiit  or  obit.  An  office  performed  at  funerals,  when  the  corpse  was  in  the 
church,  before  it  was  buried ;  it  afterwards  came  to  be  performed  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  benefactor  (see  "Hook's  Church  Dictionary," 
p.  536). 

7  Mazer.  The  mediaeval  term  for  a  large  drinking-bowl  or  cup,  of  maple,  box- 
wood, or  walnut- wood,  used  on  feasts,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  (see  "  Lee's 
Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  p.  210,  and  "  Archseologia," 
Vol.  L.,  pp.  1-129). 
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I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret  Patens,  is  in  Rood  Lane,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit. 

Of  course  there  was  little  likelihood  of  the  "  Ship  or 
Sensour  of  Silver,"  thus  bequeathed,  being  in  existence, 
but  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  kindly  showed  me 
two  manuscript  inventories  of  their  church  plate,  the 
first  bearing  date  1470,  in  which  "one  sensour  of  silver 
pcell  gilt"  is  quoted,  and  in  the  next  (taken  in  1511) 
"  two  Sensours  "  are  named,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  second  " sensour"  was  that  purchased  with  the 
gift  of  John  Pellet.8 

The  Vicar  also  informed  me  that  the  mention  of  the 
"  Crosse  "  in  the  churchyard  is  the  earliest  that  has  been 
found  ;  subsequently  it  is  often  referred  to. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  testator  leaves  lands  in 
Charteham,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Kent. 

Of  the  children  named,  I  have  at  present  no  trace. 

By  the  kindness  of  E.  H.  Draper,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the 
Skinners'  Company,  I  find  that  John  Pellett's  name  is 
on  their  list  of  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  the  22nd  year 
of  King  Henry  VI.  (1444).  That  he  appears  to  have 
been  warden  from  1450  to  1454,  and  that  the  last  entry 
regarding  him  is  in  1488  ;  the  name  being  variously 
spelt  as  Pellet,  Pelet,  and  Paylet. 

The  next  information  is  of  William  Pellet,  of  Stey- 
ning,  who  was  probably  born  there,  1450-60  (as  we  find 
one  of  his  sons  died  in  1507,  and  makes  mention  of  a 
wife). 

William  Pellet  died  at  Steyning  in  1503,  and  left  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  considerable 
property  in  Steyning,  as  well  as  lands  in  Nuthurst, 
Horsham,  Assington,  Wassington,  Bowngton,  Grenested, 
and  Chiltington.  We  may  presume  that  he  inherited 
some  of  it  from  his  forefathers,  and  that  he  was  probably 
a  descendant  of  Reginald-le-Pelet,  who  resided  at  Stey- 
ning in  1296. 


8  For  an  interesting  article  upon  the  ancient  plate  of  this  church,  see  the 
"  Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  312. 
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*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  William  Pellet. 
(P.C.O.  24  Blamyr.) 

"  The  iiij  day  of  the  moneth  of  May  1503"  "  I  Wittm  Pellet"  "my 
body  to  buried  in  the  churche  of  the  holy  Trinnite  of  Stenyng  before 
the  awP  of  seynt  Mighell  tharchangell "  to  the  high  Altar9  5/-  t0  Church 
of  Steyning  "for  brekyng  of  my  grave  xls  (40s/-)"  "Also  I  bequeth 
to  the  Abbasse  of  Syon  masP  confessor  and  couent  of  the  same  place 
vu" — to  the  mending  of  the  way  "  betwene  the  forge  and  Charleton 
and  Oxonbroke  and  betwene  the  forge  and  the  grete  Boorfi  lx  carte- 
loods  of  stone  " — to  have  "a  m1  massez  "  for  which  iiij11  iiij8 — to 
various  churches  3s/4d  each — to  that  of  "  ffyndon  "  10/-  "to  Anne 
Charley  my  god  doughter  vjs  viijcT "  "to  Anne  Brooke  my  god  doughter 
vjs  viijd  " — to  all  other  godsons  and  god  daughters  except  William 
Brooke  6(1 — "Also  I  bequeth  to  Hie  my  sone  Jaan  my  doughter  Letice 
and  Margaret  eSyche  of  them  xxu  "  also  "during  the  fme  of  x  yeres 
afP  my  decesse  James  my  son  shall  have  £3 — 6 — 8  yerely  "  "to  fynd 
him  to  scole"  "to  Thomas  and  James  my  sones  efiyche  of  them  x11" 

"to  Anne   my  sfint  (servant)  23s/4d"— John  Payn  20/  Isabell 

boucler  5  quarters  of  malt  William  Payn  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  a 
quarter  of  malt — "To  Willm  my  sonne  xxxu"  but  to  pay  my  Exors 
£6  for  certain  goods  "of  my  bought"  "  to  John  my  sone  xxx11"  but  to 
pay  exors  £15.  If  any  sons  or  daughters  die,  his  or  their  portion  to  be 
divided  among  my  sons — to  William  my  son  a  salt  of  silver — to  John 
my  son  4  silver  sjooons.  Rest  to  wife  Jeon. — John  Slitter  and  William 
Goff  executors,  John  Hider  to  be  "  of  councell  "  with  them. 

Will  15  May  18  Hen.  VII.  as  to  lands  wife  Johan  to  have  them  for 
life  if  sole,  provided  son  James  have  £3 — 6 — 8  for  school,  if  she 
remarry  to  have  but  40/-  after  her  death  son  William  to  have  lands  in 
Nuthurst,  Horsham,  Assington,  Wassington,  Bowngton,  Grenested  & 
Chiltington,  fourthwth  "  my  place  in  Stenyng  late  ffaggers" — to  son 
John  lands  in  Hampton  &  West  Preston  with  house  in  Steyning  late 
Stokkers  and  lands  in  Findon — to  son  Richard  house  that  heylman 
dwellith  in — to  son  James  my  copyhold  lands  in  Nuthurst.  If  son 
William  die  s.p.  then  his  lands  to  son  John. 

Proved  23  Sept  1503  by  John  Slutter  and  William  Goff. 

From  this  interesting  will  we  find  a  very  early  con- 
nection with  Charlton  Court,  where  the  Pellatt  family 
resided  for  so  many  years;  the  "  60  cart  loads  of  stones  to 
mend  the  way  between  the  forge  and  Charlton"  reminds 
one  of  the  numerous  stories  told  of  the  bad  roads  for 
which  Sussex  was  so  long  notorious. 

In  his  will  the  testator  desires  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Steyning.  The  Pellatts 
subsequently  became  patrons  of  the  same,  and  it  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  wills,  &c. 

9  See  "  Lee's  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  p.  21. 
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There  is  an  interesting  old  churchwardens'  book  kept 
in  the  church  chest  at  Steyning,  and  although  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  have  already  been  given  in  the  "  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections,"10  I  extract  the  following: — 

It.  of  Wylem  Pellett  for  a  shoppe  vid 

a.d.  1519.  The  accompte  of  Jamys  Pellett  &  Willyam  Parson,  late 
wardens  of  the  ch.  at  Steyning,  made  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  m.iiiii.xix 
the  xiii  day  of  the  monthe  of  May  before  the  cnrett  and  the  church- 
wardens then  b  eying,  .  .  .  ther  remaynythe  clerely  to  the  sayd 
churche  xxvs  via.  &  soo  the  sayde  Jamys  &  Willyam  to  be  clerely 
dischargyd  &  acquitt. 

The  same  day  &  yere  come  Bychard  Pellett  &  Willyam  Gardener, 
lat  wardens  of  the  kyng  play 11  .  .  .  ther  remaynythe  clerely  to 
the  sayd  churche  inn.  yiis.  hill 

a.d.  1520.  The  syxt  day  of  the  monethe  of  Feby  m.iiiii.xxu  .  .  . 
came  Jamys  Pellett  &  John  Goff  &  delyvryd  the  money  of  the  kyng 
ale12  in  to  the  churche  box  xxxinis.  via.    .    .  . 

a.d.  1521.    wyllyam  pellett  one  of  the  two  brethren  wardens. 

a.d.  1545.    James  Pellett,  church-warden. 

"  ,,  ,,  The  saide  James  Pellett  owyth  to  the  church  vn  bushelles 
of  lyme,  &  Wyllyam  Pellett  the  yonger  owyth  a  carten  of  horsham 
stone." 

1546.  James  Pellett  &  Edward  Parson,  wardens,  .  .  .  hathe 
brothe  clerely  into  the  churche  box  savyd  by  the  churche  ale  xxiXs  Yd.13 

1548.    Wyllim  Pellett,  churchwarden,  with  Eichard  Farnfold. 

1550.  Mem.,  that  the  same  yere  Thomas  Pellat,  the  mercer,  owethe 
to  the  churche  a  carten  of  xx  great  free  stone,  &  xxi  bushells  of  lyme. 

1578.  Marginal  entry: — In  leade  lent  .  .  .  lent  to  Eichard 
Pellat  one  peace  wayinge  xxxn  lbs.,  whereof  delyvred  of  the  said 
32  lbs.  to  the  prynces  use  xiin  lbs.    .    .  . 

The  next  person  that  I  have  to  remark  upon  is  William 
Pellet,  of  Steyning,  son  of  the  j)revious  William,  who 
only  survived  his  father  four  years.  His  will  is  very 
short  and  is  in  Latin. 

10  Vol.  V.,  p.  121 ;  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  132-140. 

11  This  "kyng-play"  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  popular  sports  of  the 
time,  and  to  have  been  conducted  by  some  leader  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and 
honoured  for  the  nonce  with  the  title  of  king. 

12  The  king-ale  appears  to  have  been  brewed  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
We  see  afterwards  four  torches  accounted  for  by  the  wardens  of  the  king-ale,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  which  were  probably  bought  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  feast. 

13  We  may  here  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Eeformation.  The  king-ale 
is  now  termed  the  church-ale.  In  1603  the  88th  Canon  enacts  that  "  the  church- 
wardens or  questmen  <fc  their  assistants  shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  banquets, 
suppers,  church-ales,  drinkings,  temporal  courts  or  leets,  lay-juries,  or  any  other 
profane  usage,  to  be  kept  in  the  church,  chapel,  or  church -yard,"  &c,  &c. 
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*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Willmxjs  Pellet  de  Steyning. 
(P.O.C.  25  Adeane.) 

Steyning,  Sep.  8,  1507. 

Itiu.  lego  Thome,  Eicardo  et  Jacobo  fratribus  meis,  sexaginta  libras 
in  manibus  Gullifor  de  London.  .  .  .  John  Gratwyk  40/-  each  of 
the  sons  of  William  Goff  20cl.  Eesiduary  legatee  wife  Elenor.  Executor 
Eichard  Petbone,  William  Goff  overseer.  Proved  7  Oct.  1507,  by  the 
proctor  of  Elenor  the  relict. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  testator  leaves  a  special  sum  of 
£60  (equal  to  £700  or  £800  in  the  present  day)  in  the 
hands  of  Guilford,  of  London,  to  his  three  brothers — 
Thomas,  Richard,  and  James.  The  mention  of  this 
£60  is  the  key  to  an  interesting  incident.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  Guilford  mentioned  here  was  man  of 
business  to  the  notorious  Dudley,  one  of  the  creatures 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  his  will,  which  may  be  found  in 
"  Letters  and  Papers,  Forgn.  and  Dom1.,"  Hen.  VIII., 
Vol.  L,  inter  alia  gives  a  list  of  his  debts,  one  clause 
being  the  following : — 

The  Wife  of  Will  Pelett  of  Steyning  in  Sussex  £60  that  I  borrowed 
of  her  &  her  husband,  but  if  she  enjoy  the  marriage  of  young 
Ghalloner  for  her  daughter,  then  I  owe  her  but  £20. 

At  one  time  Dudley  lived  at  Findon,  not  far  from 
Steyning,  and  so  the  families  may  have  become  intimate. 

The  will  of  Dudley  clearly  shows  that  he  arranged 
marriages  for  a  settled  sum. 

I  fancy  the  marriage  with  u  young  Challoner"  never 
came  off,  as  I  cannot  find  any  note  of  it  in  the  pedigree 
of  either  family. 

Guilford,  as  already  remarked,  was  Dudley's  man  of 
business,  and  subsequently  guardian  to  his  son  John. 
William  Pelett  having  recently  died,  would  account  for 
Dudley  stating  that  he  owed  the  £60  to  the  "Wife  of 
Will  Pelett." 

It  is  not  the  only  marriage  Dudley  arranged,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  relates  to  my  subject.  The  career  of 
the  ill-fated  Dudley  family  is  known  to  every  student  of 
English  History,  and  need  not  be  pursued  here. 

Thomas  Pellet,  another  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
family,  died  in  1519,  at  Steyning.  I  subjoin  an  abstract 
of  his  will. 
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*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Thomas  Pellett. 
(P.C.O.  5  Bodfelde.) 
The  yer  of  our  Lord  god  m^xix  the  iiijth  day  of  the  moneth  of  May 
I  Thomas  Pellett  of  the  parish  of  Stenyng  "body  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of-  Stenyng  w*in  the  North  Dore  "  "every  one  of  my  god- 
children iiijd  "  "  Pobert  Watkyn  a  quarter  of  Barley  Elizabeth  Napton  " 
do.  "  Agnes  Wower  "  do.  "  Margaret  Bisshop  "  do.  "  prest  shall  synge  for 
my  soule  w*in  the  churche  of  Stenyng  at  the  awter  of  Saint  Thomas  the 
terme  of  one  hole  yere  and  he  to  have  for  his  labour  vju  xiijs  iiijV 
Trentall  of  30  masses14  at  burial,  and  as  many  "at  moneths  day"  "Sir15 
John  Pyper  prest  maister  Pichard  Ffarnfolde  my  brother  Pichard 
Pellet,  my  brother  James  Pellet  and  Thomas  Nye  shalbe  overseers  " 
"every  of  my  daughters  shal  haue  vnto  their  mariage  vju  xiij3  iiijd 
to  be  delified  (delivered)  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Pyper  Pichard 
Pellet  and  James  Pellet  that  is  to  say  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Piper  xx  mfcs  Into  the  hands  of  Pichard  Pellet  xx  mfcs  In  the 
hands  of  James  Pellet  vi11  xiijs  iiijd "  "  yf  it  happen  any  of  my 
doughters  to  dye  within  age  her  parte  to  remayne  to  Margaret  my 
Wife"  "  Thomas  Nye  shalhaue  xx  mrcs  delivered  vnto  him  for  John 
Penfold  and  Pichard  Penfold  to  euery  of  them  vju  xiijs  iiijcl"  at 
eighteen,  if  either  die  before,  his  portion  to  Wife  Margaret  Wife 
Margaret  to  receive  debts  and  to  deliver  money  to  exors  or  "to  be 
expelled  and  putt  out."  "  Margaret  my  wife  shalhaue  the  howse  that 
I  dwell  in  to  hir  and  hir  heires  or  assignes  foreuer  "  "  also  my  house 
that  John  Mitton  dwellith  in  terme  of  hir  life,  and  after  the  said  house 
to  Pemayne  to  Pichard  Pellet  my  brother  &  to  his  heirs  and  assignes 
foreuer  paying  therfor  xu  to  be  paid  to  ij  of  my  doughters  when  they 
shalbe  mariable  "  "Overseers  shalhave  viiju  to  make  the  Selinge  over 
the  quere  as  farre  as  viju  will  extende  and  the  other  xxs  for  their 
labour."  "I  will  that  my  picture  and  my  Wifes  and  my  childern 
shalbe  paynted  in  the  bacsyde  of  the  wall  behinde  the  Pode " 16 
"  Margaret  my  Wife  shalhaue  the  occupying  of  the  personage  of  Steyning 
that  I  farme  the  terme  of  iij  yeres  by  the  consent  of  my  brother 

14  Trental.  A  service  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead,  usually  celebrated  on  as 
many  different  days  ("  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,"  p.  750). 

15  Sir.  A  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  Dominus  "  anciently  given 
to  priests,  who  were  in  England  commonly  called  "Sir  Johns."  This  title  is 
found  on  certain  monumental  brasses  and  other  inscriptions  of  an  early  date, 
though  the  term  Magister  is  also  very  often  and  more  commonly  applied  to  the 
clergy  in  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  ("Lee's  Glossary  of 
Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  p.  373). 

16  Eood  Screen.  A  screen  separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  on  which  was 
formerly  the  rood  loft,  or  at  least  the  rood. 

Rood  Loft.  A  gallery  running  along  the  top  of  the  rood  screen,  which  in  parish 
churches  usually  crossed  the  chancel  arch,  on  which  the  rood  (i.e.,  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross)  was  placed,  and  on  either  side  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John.  In  large  cross  churches  the  rood  loft  with  its  screen  was  usually  of  stone, 
and  sometimes  contained  a  chapel  and  altar  within  it.  These  more  substantial 
rood  lofts  have  in  many  cases  been  converted  into  organ  lofts  ("Hook's  Church 
Dictionary,"  p.  661). 

Altar  of  the  Eood.  That  altar  which  in  England  anciently  stood  westward  of 
the  rood  screen  in  large  churches,  and  at  which  ordinarily  the  parish  mass  was 
sung  ("  Lee's  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  p.  22). 
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Richard,  she  contynuyng  a  Widowe  and  paying  yerely  x11  vjs  viijd  " 
also  "  ffarme  of  Wykebarne  terme  of  hir  life  And  yf  she  fortune  to 
dye  within  my  yeres  John  Penfolde  to  have  it  during  the  terme  of  my 
yeres "  "  Eesidue  "  "to  Margaret  my  Wife  whome  I  make  my  sole 
executrice" 

Witness  John  Godfrey,  John  Brownsbery,  and  Thomas  Nyman. 
"Probatum"  "xvij  die  mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Drii  Millimo  quingen- 
tesimo  xxiij0  JuramenP  Margarete  Eelicte  T:  executricis." 

From  this  will  it  would  appear  that  the  monastery 
was  dissolved,  and  the  church  patronage  had  passed  into 
private  hands,  as  the  testator  leaves  to  his  wife  "the 
occupying  of  the  parsonage  of  Stenyne  that  I  farme." 
His  overseers  were  to  spend  £7  (a  goodly  sum  at  that 
time)  in  repairing  the  u  Selinge  over  the  quire/'  also  to 
have  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  together  with  that  of 
his  wife  and  children,  painted  on  "the  bacsyde  of  the 
Rood  "  screen.  I  have  failed  to  procure  any  account  of 
these  interesting  pictures  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  early  churchwardens'  account  book,  which  is  still 
carefully  preserved,  was  commenced  in  this  year  (1519), 
and  some  light  may  yet  be  thrown  upon  the  details  of 
the  repairs  of  the  ceiling  and  the  painting  on  the  Rood. 

1531.  The  next  record  that  I  can  obtain  is  the  will  of 
Richard  Pellett,  yet  another  son  of  the  founder,  from 
whom  the  main  line  descends. 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Eichakd  Pellett. 
(P.C.O.  Thower,  14.) 
"  The  xij  day  of  October  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  godd  mVxxxj  I 
Eichard  Pellett"  "to  be  buried  Vin  the  churche  of  Stenyng  nygh 
beside  the  brotherid  aulter  "  high  alter  6/8  church  works  13/4  "  euy 
comime17  light"  6d  "to  the  vse  of  the  brothered  Aulter  a  cowe  "  "to 
Eichard  and  Thomas  my  sonnes  to  efiy  of  them  xxu"  "to  Joane 
my  doughter  xxu  and  xx  Ewes"  "to  Alice  Annys  &  Elizabeth  my 
doughters  to  e9yon  of  them  xx  mrcs  when  they  be  maryable"  each 
to  be  others  heirs  "  to  William  Pellett  my  cosin  xx  busshels  of  Whete" 
"Willm  Granysin  a  quarter  of  Whete  "  "place  of  Syon  xl  wethers" 
"  James  Pellett  my  brother  shalhave  all  the  hodelyscu  (hodelyscum) 
whiche  he  now  dothe  occupye  "  for  12  years  at  40/-  and  "half  the 
ty thing  sheef  of  Stenyng  w*  half  the  barne  in  Sheping  strete  "  for  12 

17  Lights  on  the  Altar.  In  1547  King  Edward  VI.  expressly  ordered  "  that  all 
deans,  archdeacons,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  shall  suffer 
from  henceforth,  no  torches  nor  candles,  nor  images  of  wax,  to  be  set  before  any 
image  or  picture.  But  only  two  lights  upon  the  high  altar,  before  the  Sacrament, 
which,  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  very  true  Light  of  the  world,  they 
shall  suffer  to  remain  there  still  "  ("Staunton's  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,"  p.  431). 
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years  at  £6  "John  Hesword  half  a  quarter  of  whete  "  "  Sr  Willm 
larke  to  pray  for  my  soule  xs"  "  e8y  one  of  my  sQunts  (servants) 
shalhave  an  ewe  "  "to  Joane  my  wife  xl11  of  money  and  c.c.c.  of 
sheepe  and  x  quarters  of  whete  and  x  quarters  of  barley  and  meate 
and  drinke  as  long  as  she  is  widowe  and  half  my  howsehold  stuff 
except  my  eobbard  in  the  plour  (parlour)  my  silver  goblett  and  my 
siluer  spones  whiche  Wittm  my  sonne  shall  have  Item  I  will  that 
Willyam  Pellett  my  cowsin  shalhave  the  howse  that  he  now  dwellith 
in  for  the  space  of  xx  yeres  paying  therfore  eQy  yere  xiij8  iiijd  " 
"  Wirhn  my  sonne  shalhave  the  lease  of  my  Mill  the  whiche  is  called 
the  Nuest  Mill  in  Stenyng  "  Priest  to  sing  for  soul.  "Robert  Dunstall 
x  quarters  of  barley  and  xx  bush  ells  off  whete  every  yere  "  for  5  years 
paying  "for  efiy  quarter  of  Barley  iij8  iiijd  &  for  evlye  busshell  of 
Whete  xd  and  to  have  xij  moneths  day  of  payment "  "Willyam 
Pellett  my  cowsin  shalhave  v  quarters  of  whete  e9y  yere  "  for  5  yrs 
paying  6/8  a  quarter  when  delivered  26/8  to  poor  at  month's  mynd 
"  Wittm  my  sonne  shall  have  my  ferme  for  the  space  of  xiij  years  to 
pforme  my  will "  "  Residew  "  "to  Willyam  my  sonne  "  whom  I  "make 
myn  executour  w*  Thomas  Bennett  and  the  saide  Thomas  Bennett  to 
have  for  his  labour  xls  and  Richard  farnefold  the  yonger,  James  Pellett 
and  William  Granysin  oftsears  of  this  my  last  will "  to  each  of  whom 
13/4  "Mr  Moryce  whom  my  sj)eciall  trust  is  in  shall  have  a  dowble 
ducate  to  give  counsell  to  myn  executours  and  oQsears  "  "Syr  Eichard 
Shirle  shall  have  xls  to  be  good  to  my  Wife  and  to  my  children " 
Witnesses  Syr  William  Larke,  Richard  ffarnefold,  James  Pellett  and 
William  Granysin.  "  Thys  ys  the  Intent  of  my  last  will  beside  my 
testament "  "  Joanne  my  Wyfe  shalhave  my  house  at  churche  style  for 
terme  of  her  life  and  after  her  decease  then  I  will  that  Wittni  my  sonne 
shalhave  the  foresaid  howse  w*  all  my  lands  in  Stenyng  and  Whap- 
pingthorne  whiche  ys  called  gorys  lands  and  my  barne  in  Sheping 
strete  w*  the  apprtenancs "  unless  he  die  before  22  "  w^wte  heirs" 
when  to  "  my  sonnes  whiche  then  shalbe  alive"  equally.  "Richard 
my  sonne  shalhave  my  howse  in  stenying  that  now  Shipman  dwellith 
in  w*  all  my  lands  in  Wassington  "  providing  13/4  for  an  obbytt  for 
20  years.  "  Thomas  my  sonne  shalhave  my  howse  which  that  Wittm 
Pellett  my  cosyn  now  dwellith  in  and  my  howse  which  is  called  gyllys 
w*  the  appurtenancs  "  same  provisions  if  he  die  under  22  "I  will  that 
the  hows  that  my  brother  Thomas  willid  to  me,  I  will  the  saide  howse 
that  Thomas  Pellet  the  sonne  of  the  foresaid  Thomas  my  brother 
shalhave  y*  to  hym  &  to  his  heirs  for  ever  so  that  Margaret  Pellett  the 
widowe  of  the  foresaid  Thomas  my  brother  do  paye  and  discharge  me 
and  myn  executours  of  the  money  whiche  I  shold  pay  for  the  foresaid 
howse." 

"Probatum"  "Apnd.  Lamehith  xm0  die  mensis  Maij  Anno  Dni 
mitto  quingentesimo  xxxij0  iuramento  executoris. 

The  tenor  of  this  will  indicates  that  the  family  were 
still  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  mill  which  is  "the  nuest  mill"  in  Steyning  would 
be  interesting  to  trace. 
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The  testator  frequently  names  "  my  cosen  William 
Pellett,"  whom  I  have  failed  to  identify ;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  "  cousin"  at  this  date  meant  any 
relation  not  a  brother  or  sister.18 

In  1555  we  find  a  record  of  the  death  of  James, 
probably  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  original  William. 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  James  Pellet. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  VIII.,  fo.  212b.) 

24  May  1555.  James  Pellet  of  Stenynge  "to  be  buried  in  the  parish 
Churche  of  Stenynge  in  the  North  He  "  "Mother  Church  of  Chichester 
4d." — to  the  poor  at  my  burial  6s/8d — "  James  Broke  my  godson 
£6— 13— 4d"  to  Elizabeth  Broke  £6—13—4  at  marriage  or  21— to 
James  Broke  "fetherbedd"  2  quarters  of  barley  &c.  at  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  next  ensuing  after  my  decease 
— to  Pichard  Grater,  Alice  G,  Judith  G  &  Elizabeth  G  one  quarter  of 
barley  each  at  feast  of  P.B.V.M.  to  Elizabeth  Goffe  my  servant  4 
bushels  of  barley — to  James  Broke  aforesaid  "my  house  and  garden 
late  hiders  wch  Thomas  Osebome  now  dwellith  in  and  iij  acres  and  a 
roodde  of  Arrable  lande  in  Steanynge  tilde  to  haue  them  to  him  and 
to  his  heires  for  e9  save  that  I  will  that  Johane  my  doughter  shall 
have  thoccupinge  and  pfytts  (profits) "  "  vntyll  he  come  to  thage  of 
xviij  yeres"  "All  the  Pesidewe "  "to  Thomas  Gater  and  my  doughter 
Johan  his  wife"  whom  exor  &  exix  :  Overseers  "  Willam  Pellet  my 
cosyn  John  Gratwyke  of  Cowefolde  and  Thomas  Goffe  of  Stenynge"  to 
Sd  Wm  P  "  for  his  Diligence  my  sylft  salte  w*  the  cover  pcell  gilt  "  to 
J  G  &  T  G.  6/8  each. 

Witnesses  Sr  Pobte  Hedde  Curat  of  Steyning,  Harbarde  Herde, 
Thomas  Pellet,  John  Thorpe. 

Proved  in  Chichester  Cathedral  29  Dec.  1556 

Apparently  he  left  no  sons,  as  his  property  went  to 
his  daughter,  "  Johan  the  wife  of  Thomas  Gater." 

The  next  will  is  that  of  William  Pellet,  of  Charlton, 
made  in  1558  : — 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Will  yam  Pellet  of  Charleton. 
(P.C.C.  46  Noodes.) 

"  The  two  and  Twentye  daye  of  Auguste  "  1558  "  I  Willyam  Pellet 
of  Charleton  in  the  parryshe  of  Steninge  "  "Tobe  buryed  in  my 
parryshe  Churche  of  Stenynge  by  my  ffather  Graundffather  and  other 
my  elders  or  ells  for  as  muche  as  I  am  Patron  of  the  Churche  I  woulde 
be  buryed  in  the  Chauncell"  "I  make  my  eldyste  sonne  Eychard 
Pellet  my  whole  and  sole  executor"  "To  my  sonne  John  Pellet"  £40 
at  21  and  "  my  Terme  of  yeres  of  &  in  the  parsonadge  of  Stenynge 
w*  the  portons  of  wappingethorne,  wicka,  bedinge  and  porteslayde 
Thervnto  belonginge  "  at  21  "  and  in  the  meane  space  my  sonne 


18  See  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  70. 
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Rychard  Hellet  shall  have"  the  parsonage  "and  my  brother  Thomas 
Pellet"  shall  have  the  portions  paying  "yerelye  unto  Rychard  my 
sonne  "  20s/-  and  if  brother  Thomas  die  before  John  is  21  then  son 
Richard  shall  have  the  portions  during  son  John's  minority  &  if  John 
die  before  21  then  brother  Thomas  shall  have  them  for  life  and  after- 
wards son  Richard 

Daur  "Margarett  Pellet"  £46— 13— 4— Daur  Agnes  £46—13—4— 
Daur  "Catheryne"  £46— 13— 4— Daur  "Marye"  £46—13—4  Daur 
Elizabeth  £46— 13— 4— Daur  Anne— £46— 13— 4  and  if  anyone  die 
before  marriage  or  24,  the  portion  of  every  one  so  dying  to  son 
Richard.  "  To  Jane  my  Daughter  "  £30  (£10  at  Purification  of  our 
Ladye  1560  &  £10  each  2  subsequent  years  at  same  festival)  "yf  my 
wyffe  be  now  wfc  childe  I  gyve  to  that  same  my  childe  "  £20  at  21, 
remainder  to  son  Richard  "  to  my  systers  Daughter  Alyce  Lambold  " 
4  marcs  "Resydewe  "  to  son  &  executer  Rychard  Pellet  "I  make  my 
cosyn  John  Gratwyck  of  Cowfoulde,  Richard  Pellet,  Thomas  Pellet  my 
Brethren  my  Overseers."  "Witnesses  "  Stephen  Grene  Clerke  Vicar  of 
Stenynge,  Richard  Cocke  of  Stenyng  Willam  Hodes,  Alyce  Lamebold 
and  other  more.    Per  me  Stephanum  Grene." 

"Probatum"  "  decimo  quinto  die  mensis  Septembris  Anno  Dni 
Millesimo  quingen"10  quinquagemo  octauo  Juramento  Richi  Pellet 
executoris." 

The  testator  names  "my  Cosyn  John  Gratwyck  of 
Cowfoulde."  It  will  be  noted  that  he  is  also  named  in 
the  will  of  James  Pellatt  of  Steyning  (1555),  and  in  the 
will  of  William  Pellatt  of  Steyning  (1507).  The  very 
interesting  extracts  from  the  old  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Cowfold  (1460  to  1485),  given  in  "S.A.C.," 
Vol.  II.,  p.  316,  show  that  the  family  of  Gratwick  held 
a  prominent  position  in  Cowfold,  and  that  the  farm 
"  Gratwick  "  remains  in  the  parish  to  the  present  day. 

The  request  "to  be  buried  by  my  father,  grandfather 
&  other  my  elders,"  it  may  be  observed,  confirms  the 
previous  wills. 

From  Add.  MS.  5685,  Brit.  Mus.,  fol.  42,  we  gather 
that  this  William  Pellet  purchased  from  the  Crown  (about 
13  May,  1557),  the  Manor  of  Charlton,  together  with  the 
Vicarage  of  Steyning,  for  £1,219.  4s.,  the  same  being 
confirmed  by  his  will.  He  apjDears  to  have  been  M.P. 
for  Steyning  in  1555. 

"  Cartwright,"  Vol.  II.,  part  ii.,  p.  159,  says  : — "  The 
Abbess  and  Convent  of  Sion  in  30th  of  Henry  VIII. 
granted  William  Pellat  a  lease  of  these  premises  (except  as 
to  the  advowson)  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual  rent 
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of  £34.  5s.  8d.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  greater  monasteries,  this  manor  and  demesne 
were  valued  at  £46.  6s.  2d.  per  annum  and  sold  to 
William  Pellat,  the  lessee,  at  twenty-six  years'  purchase, 
to  which  one  year's  purchase  of  the  Vicarage,  £15,  was 
added.  In  155T,  William  Pellat  devised  his  property  to 
Thomas  Pellat,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Dorothy  Lewknor 
of  Kingston  Bowsey,  by  whose  sons,  Edward  and  Thomas, 
it  was  alienated  to  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  of  Wiston."  The 
Thomas  Pellatt  here  mentioned  was  most  probably  his 
brother  Thomas,  of  Petworth,  who,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  will,  was  left  in  some  position  of  authority.19 

In  1566,  Richard  Pellatt  (brother  of  William  of 
Charlton)  died  at  Offam,  in  South  Stoke. 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Richard  Pellett. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  X.,  fo.  334b.) 
"In  the  yeare"  "  1566"  "The  xxiiijth  daye  of  March  I  Eichard 
Pellett  of  Offham  in  the  pyshe  of  Southstoke  "  "  tobe  buried  w*hin  the 
pyshe  Church  of  Southstoke  "  "  hygh  church  of  Chichester  ijd  "  "to 
the  maintayning  of  the  Church  of  Southstoke  xxs"  "releyfe  of  the 
poore  wher  most  nede  is  xs"  "  e9y  on  of  my  godchildren  xijd  a  peece" 
"to  Eobeart  Pellet  my  sonne  xx11  To  my  sonne  Tho  Pellet  th elder 
xxvu  To  my  sonne  Richard  Pellet  xxv11  to  be  paid  to  efiye  on  of 
them  w%in  three  yeers  next  after  my  decease  at  three  equal  payments" 
"to  my  sonne  Edward  Pellet  xx11"  "at  thage  of  xxijth  yeers.  Tho 
Pellet  the  yonger  my  sonne  twenty  poundes  Item  to  my  sonne  Xpofer 
Pellet  x11  to  my  sonne  John  Pellet  xx11"  at  "their  full  ages  of  xxja 
yeers  Item  to  my  DaughPs  Jane  Pellet  Marye  Pellet  and  Elizabeth 
Pellet  to  e9ye  on  of  them  x11  "  at  21  or  marriage.  If  any  of  the  sons 
die  his  or  their  portion  among  surviving  sons  and  same  with  daughters, 
if  all  daughters  die  then  to  surviving  children.  If  wife  remarry  before 
son  John  P  is  21  "then  I  will  that  my  brother  Tho  Pellet  shall  have 
the  custody  of  my  said  son  John  Pellet  and  also  the  portion"  "to 
Xpofer  my  sonne  my  joyned  bedsted  that  standeth  in  my  bed  chamber 
oS  the  seller  and  the  settle  there  the  table  in  the  Haule  wth  the  frame 
that  he  standeth  upon  and  also  the  settle  in  the  Haule  that  they  may 
remaine  as  standers  of  the  House  to  his  vse  and  to  be  delyfted  to  him 
after  my  wiues  decease"  "to  Agnes  Austen  iiju  vjs  viijtl  "  within  2 
years  of  my  decease  "Agnes  my  wyfe  shall  have  thoccupaton  of  my 
fearme  in  Off ham  so  long  as  she  Lyuet  sole  and  vnmarried  and  after- 
wardes  also  duringe  such  yeers  as  ar  yet  to  come  in  the  same  yf  she 

19  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  1.  W.  D.  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  V.A.,  in  an  account  of 
Parham,  says  : — "  One  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  the  parish  was  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  lamp  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church.  This  land  had  been 
in  the  tenure  of  the  rector,  and  was  granted  on  1  July,  1557,  to  William  Pellatt, 
of  Steyning,  gentleman." 
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can  obtaine  a  Lycenc  for  that  purpose  of  my  lord  Lumlye"  but  if  she 
can  not  then  farm  "to  my  next  heyre  according  to  the  purport "  "  of 
my  lease"  wife  Agnes  residuary  legatee  and  executrix  Overseers 
"  my  Coson  Eychard  Pellet  of  Steninge  my  brother  Tho  Pellet  my 
neyghbours  Wittm  Stayker  &  Tho  Sowton"  to  each  of  whom  13s/4d. 
Wife  to  give  bonds  to  overseers  before  taking  executorship  for  the  due 
performance  of  will.  Witnesses  Henry  Grey  mynisP  of  Southstoke 
Wittni  Stakyer,  Tho  Sowton  Willm  Peter  and  John  Vmfrey  with  other." 
Proved  in  Chichester  Cathedral  6  Dec  1567. 

The  will  which  follows  I  take  to  be  that  of  his  widow 
Agnes : — 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Annys  Pellat. 

(Chichester,  Vol.  XII.,  fo.  107.) 
8  June  1579  "I  Annys  Pellat  of  Steyninge  in  the  Countey  of  Sussex 
wydowe  "  "  to  be  buryed  in  the  Churchyarde  "  "highe  churche  of 
Chichester  iiijd  "  "  reparacons  of  my  paryshe  Churche  of  Steyninge 
iijs  iiijd"  poor  of  S  10s/-  "vnto  Edwarde  Pellett  my  sonne  and  to  his 
heyres  for  ever  all  that  my  parcell  of  lands  lienge  in  Steyninge  wch  I 
late  boughte  of  John  Smyth  of  Peperscome  nowe  in  the  tenor  & 
occupacon  of  the  sayde  Edwarde"  "vnto  Annys  Pellett  my  sonne 
Edwards  daughter  one  fine  sheete  of  lokaram  the  wch  hath  a  blake 
seame  in  the  mydeste  "  canvas  table  cloth,  brass  "posnatt "  "a  payer 
of  silver  eyes  and  a  siliuer  pine"  "vnto  Jone  Baker  my  daughters 
daughter  one  lytell  cofer  a  payer  of  canvas  sheets  "  &c.  at  marriage 
"  or  at  aney  tyme  before  "  as  overseers  determine,  more  unto  "Edward 
my  sonne  one  longe  cheste  one  great  chayer  the  bench  in  the  hale  " 
&c  &  20/-  to  William  Hillman  10/-  "vnto  Eoberte  Pellett  my  sonne 
one  cowe  of  the  couller  red  gored  or  ells  xxxs"  "one  great  cawdron  of 
brasse"  "table  clothe  of  locaram"  bedstead  &c.  &c.  bed  &  bedstead  in 
custody  "of  James  Smythe  my  sone  in  lawe  "  Eesiduary  legatee  & 
executor  "John  Pellett  my  sonne"  Overseers  Thomas  Penfoulde  and 
Thos  Belsone. 

Witnesses  Wm  Hillman,  John  Byshoppe  Thos  Penfolde  &  Thomas 
Belsone 

Proved  4  July  1579  by  the  Executor. 

The  will  of  Christopher,  son  of  Eichard  and  Agnes, 
comes  next. 

*  Extract  of  the  Will  of  Xpofer  Pellett. 

(Vol.  XII.,  fo.  194b.) 
13  Dec.  1580  "Xpofer  Pellett  of  the  boroughe  of  Arrundell "  to 
be  buried  in  churchyard — high  Church  of  Chichester  2d — "  to  my 
brother  Eoberte  Pellett  of  Petworth  one  quarter  of  wheate  and  one 
quarter  of  barley.  Item  I  geue  to  my  brother  Edwarde  Austen  of 
Lewys  haulf  a  quarter  of  wheate  and  half  a  quarter  of  barley  " — 
cosen  Barnan — to  Betes  of  warehouse  12d — Styants  widowe  xijd — to 
"Carter  of  Off  am  "  xijd  Bowse  of  Ram  7d — Alice  James  4  bushels  of 
barley — -Alice  West  ditto — Androwe  Weste  do — Henrie  Smith  do — 
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can  obtaine  a  Lycenc  for  that  purpose  of  my  lord  Lumlye"  but  if  she 
can  not  then  farm  "  to  my  next  heyre  according  to  the  purport  "  "of 
my  lease "  wife  Agnes  residuary  legatee  and  executrix  Overseers 
"  my  Coson  Eychard  Pellet  of  Steninge  my  brother  Tho  Pellet  my 
neyghbours  Wittm  Stayker  &  Tho  Sowton"  to  each  of  whom  13s/4d. 
Wife  to  give  bonds  to  overseers  before  taking  executorship  for  the  due 
performance  of  will.  Witnesses  Henry  Grey  mynisP  of  Southstoke 
Wittni  Stakyer,  Tho  Sowton  Willm  Peter  and  John  Vmfrey  with  other." 
Proved  in  Chichester  Cathedral  6  Dec  1567. 

The  will  which  follows  I  take  to  be  that  of  his  widow 
Agnes : — 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Annys  Pellat. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  XII.,  fo.  107.) 
8  June  1579  "I  Annys  Pellat  of  Steyninge  in  the  Countey  of  Sussex 
wydowe  "  "to  be  buryed  in  the  Churchyarde  "  "highe  churche  of 
Chichester  iiijd  "  "  reparacons  of  my  paryshe  Churche  of  Steyninge 
iijs  iiijd "  poor  of  S  10s/-  "  vnto  Edwarde  Pellett  my  sonne  and  to  his 
heyres  for  ever  all  that  my  parcell  of  lands  lienge  in  Steyninge  wch  I 
late  boughte  of  John  Smyth  of  Peperscome  nowe  in  the  tenor  & 
occupacon  of  the  sayde  Edwarde"  "vnto  Annys  Pellett  my  sonne 
Edwards  daughter  one  fine  sheete  of  lokaram  the  wch  hath  a  blake 
seame  in  the  mydeste  "  canvas  table  cloth,  brass  "posnatt "  "a  payer 
of  silver  eyes  and  a  siliuer  pine"  "vnto  Jone  Baker  my  daughters 
daughter  one  lytell  cofer  a  payer  of  canvas  sheets  "  &c.  at  marriage 
"  or  at  aney  tyme  before  "  as  overseers  determine,  more  unto  "Edward 
my  sonne  one  longe  cheste  one  great  chayer  the  bench  in  the  hale  " 
&c  &  20/-  to  William  Hillman  10/-  "vnto  Eoberte  Pellett  my  sonne 
one  cowe  of  the  couller  red  gored  or  ells  xxxs"  "one  great  cawdron  of 
brasse"  "table  clothe  of  locaram"  bedstead  &c.  &c.  bed  &  bedstead  in 
custody  "of  James  Smythe  my  sone  in  lawe  "  Residuary  legatee  & 
executor  "John  Pellett  my  sonne  "  Overseers  Thomas  Penfoulde  and 
Thos  Belsone. 

Witnesses  Wm  Hillman,  John  Byshoppe  Thos  Penfolde  &  Thomas 
Belsone 

Proved  4  July  1579  by  the  Executor. 

The  will  of  Christopher,  son  of  Eichard  and  Agnes, 
comes  next. 

*  Extract  of  the  Will  of  Xpofer  Pellett. 
(Vol.  XII.,  fo.  194b.) 
13  Dec.  1580  "Xpofer  Pellett  of  the  boroughe  of  ArrundeU  "  to 
be  buried  in  churchyard — high  Church  of  Chichester  2d — "  to  my 
brother  Eoberte  Pellett  of  Petworth  one  quarter  of  wheate  and  one 
quarter  of  barley.  Item  I  geue  to  my  brother  Edwarde  Austen  of 
Lewys  haulf  a  quarter  of  wheate  and  half  a  quarter  of  barley  "— 
cosen  Barnan — to  Betes  of  warehouse  12d — Styants  widowe  xijd — to 
"Carter  of  OfFam  "  xijd  Eowse  of  Earn  7d — Alice  James  4  bushels  of 
barley— Alice  West  ditto — Androwe  Weste  do — Henrie  Smith  do — 
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1450  to  1151  .  1  ist  entry  in  theii  Look-.  1  |ss.     Will  dated  7  Dee..  I  1ST.  mum-d  u-  -  .lohn  I'.-l-  1 1  th,  elder  i  'ili/.-u  \-  Sknin,-r  ot  I,  hai  "    pec   "  Mell-s,  p.  61).  |  Execut: 

"Will  proved  at  Lambeth.  Mar.  h  25th,  1  !ss.    To  he  lnu  v^l  in  the  I  Inn  -  livurd  of  SI    MingieM  Pat.-iis.  of  tin-  City  of  London, 


>  paying 


-  Chyldivn  th.r  Rcsten  und  lyen  buryed 

ii  und  Oxoubroki 

r  Johau,  to  have  land-  tui  1  it'.-  ii  sol,-,  provided  miii  James  hni 
'as-iugton.  Rowngtoii.  ( i reii.-tead.  Chiltingloi, .  Steyning.  Hampton.  West  Preston 


dune  ut  Mai-re.  .-.-If  mid  king  i 


:I  "  in  tin-  rhurehe  of  thr  Imly  Tnnitr  .,f=^le. 

V.ollbrok,    Ulld  LrfWelle  thr  forge  und  the  r.- 

aton,  Findon. 


of 

a  Johau.  Left 


V'arden  of  the  Compaliv.  :  Johai 

(P.C.O.  7  Melles,  p.  61).  I 

th.-r  in  tlu-  [.hire  wher  , 
n,  in  Kent. 


with  -on 


John.    Naim-d  i 


eRode."    Oveiseei    3ij  J 
1'yprr.  pru-t,  Mai-t<  i  L'iehnrd  Fan.  M 
brother  Hirhard  1".  ll-  i  and  my  hr, 


15:':).  by  Mi.  .  <il '  i 


7  April, 
t  P.C.i 


Occupying  for  3  years  of 
Parsonage  of  Steyning 

of  Wykebnrne.  Residue 
of  property  sole  execu- 
trix.   Living  1531. 


t.  Left  t'.'d  in  will  of  father,  =■  .loane.    From  litis  - 
ait   llevlnian  dwolleth  in 
of  brother  William  (Sep.  8 
1  in  will  of  brother  Thomn 
Will  dated  12  Oct!.  1531 


'illiiuii  Pellett      From  i  rtl  h.  i  s  will  cut,  =  Klenor.  Left  re - 

sheep.      Meat  At  di-alh  of  mother  all  land-       It  dir  -  p  and     ex.-eut rix 

tinil  'irnik  a-  Inn-  th.-n  land-  to  hi-  lu-othrr  John.     Will  with  William 

u-sl„,"i-widowe  "  dated  *  Sept  ,  1.-.M7  ;  proved  7  U.  t  .  15117  Frthone  of  hn  - 

Half    hon-ehohl  1'  I '  t '    Adeam-  "J")  .     Will  in   Latin      To  hand's  will, 

-tilth     House    at  inv  broil,,  i-  Thoina-.  Id-  laud  and. lain.-  Williainio.il  In 

"   "    for  £00, 


3  Styb 


Land-  in  Hampton 

House  in  Stcvniug, 
late  St..kk.-r-," 
lauds  in  Findon. 


thr  will  of  Fdmniid   Dudley  exeeufe.l  for     the    proctor  of 


James  IVll.-tt.  Frmii  lather'.-  will,  ha  linear-  O.  (Is.  8(1.  yearly, 
to  ■•  fyiide  him  to  -eoh.e"    tin     I  npvhohl  land  in  Nuthurst 

Niimed  in  will  oi  hrother  William  Sep.  s.  1507  .    Named  in  |  in  in  in 

will. .fbrotherTh.. ma-   1  Mav.LM'i     Named  in  will  ol  hrother  father's       father's  father's 

Riehard  (12  Oct.,  15:;]      Will  dat.-l  t\ Mav  I  ".*■".    pr---.- .1  will  wLU  will 

I).  ,    ,  1 55.1    fhiel,..!.,-.  Vol    vtli  .  t.,1    W  "ver.-rertowill,  

With 
i  Pellett. 
 udith.   . 

chwnrden,  K.lo.  lVir,  i  iwd*..  the  .  hnr.  h  vn  Left  our  ,,nurte[  ot  harh-r  ,  ■  in  wiU  of 
hn,-h«  11-  ot  lyme       i  huvhwanh  u-'  lik  .  ,,S.A.«  ."Vol  VIII       ^i-an..Ll,ithrr,  Jnine-  l'ellett  ■     .         1356  . 


suite  Wl  the  (  over  j.e 

of  Steyning.  in  the 
curate  of  Steyning 


ysylB 
iedde, 

Pellet,  John 


aiie.==Tliomas  Gater.  ^ 

in  wife  left  residue 
irill.  I  erare.  of  Jame3  Pel 


evere  of  mv  ih.UL.-lit.  i - 

f(i.    PI-,    hi.   at    tlllle  of 

marriage.     If  any  die 


aughters,  it  is  presumed 
hat  he  had  5  daughters. 


will  Silver  liobh-t 


ath  "I   mother.     1  I         St.  vihiil'  Wlinppingthonn 

.    in  She.  pill- Stive  l":idei-  ■!■>  at  fatliel'-  dratll  .  it  d 

r  11.  pinjiri-lv  fo  ,  ,    I    ..tie  r-       Will  dated  AiliT  .': 

pr.-xed  l.-,  Sept.,  •  !  C.C  Noodea  16  ,  as  wm,.n 


hirhard  r.-ll.-t     Fr  aila-r's  will,  t  .'d     H»\\m-  in  Steynii: 

lands  in  WassLngt.ni.  Made  nver.-rn  in  will  of  hiutl 
William  iAiil'.  Jli.  15".s  Will  dated  Mar.  h  21,  15(i(,;  prov 
He.    Ii.  1.-.I57  .('ha  h.-te,    Vol.  X  ,  fo  XII'-.,  a-  Riehard  Pell. 

of  n»am..  in  Pan-!,  ot  S.aitk-t.  .k.      N,  Co-en  liieha 

Pellet  of  Strvnme:  and  hrother  I'll. .ma-  Pellett  iw  ovei-see 
To  be  buried  in  Pn-idi  Thai.  h.  Southstoke. 


Agues.    I!yhn-haiuP>will.  l'l„,mu-  P,  llett.     From  fathn'-  will,  t  >n.  Iloa-  that  William  I  ■  'lett,  mta.lbili, 

it  niarrie-  hefore  -on  John  .hv.  ll-  in.  I  lou---  ■  al  1-  ■  I  '  i  vllv-      S;nne  ]a-ovi-i..n  a-  William  if  die  .eider  It.  Niilned 

21,  brother  '1'ho-.  to  have  in  will  of  hrother  William  of  Charlton  Court.    (  hw-.-er.    Willdai.-d  2-1  Dee..  Itiuf; 

en-todv,    Kxirix  and  Re-.        nr.ne.l  S.a..  11.  Inn;,  Chi,  h.-tn.  Vol.  XV  ,  to  ■>  i:i  .  a-  Tl  a,-  p,  .lett  of  prtworth, 

Leg*.  (Willdflt-J"T- 
1.77'J  :  proved  1  .1 


nephew,  Richard  P.  of  1 


I  hoiau-  Pellet  of  Bignor  Exor.' 


Le  hfinl  Pellett,  .  Id.  -t  -oil.     From  lath,  r'-  will,  2'J-      Par-oii:lg.-=Mar        h,i  u.       Left     Margaret,  t-iti 


i.  :-.-.ll',iLn,.,i Tin-!:.  1  ".s  I  i.-uili  ■<  new  nnm-ioii  m  ,-ty. 
No  will  to  be  toiuid.  Wit.  udmhn-t.  r-  to  .  -tate  Hi  Jan.,  15S7.  us 
■'  Mary,  relief  of  Rh  hard  Pellet,  E,q..  late  of  Maiden,  Co.  Esses, 
in  the  person  of  Th-ami-  Wheh-r.  notarv  pvthbe."  "Add.  MS. 
Brit.  Mus.."  :,0S5.  p  ill.  say-  :  "The  Manor  of  Charh-toi,  Cum 
Ashehur-t,  inStrvnine  h<  Id  -v  William  P.  Il.-tt,  'i  aml  l  Philip  and 
M:,n  ll;. ]■;,!.  n:iv  \  ■■ , ,  ji.t  hv  h,in.  1  :  M,lv.  1.V.7  .  t'M'Aw  .  .'1  June. 
Pdchard  Pellett  dad  -.  e-  do!  ,hi-  Ma.,...  h-aring  his  -on  and  sue - 
re-or,  Beniamm.  Value  t4d  Ii-  Sd  Ent.otle-.tbT  Id.  hard  Pellett 
i  .l..hnA1.-i,-vaii.ioti„-i--.sMav  1'J  Kir-  l".s7  .  Alienated  2  Mai  . , 
35  Elk.,  bv  Beniamm  Pellett,  E-.j    to  Si,  Thomas  Shirl.-v."  For 


.  him.  erv."  Eli-/.  1,  2  and  3  -  V. 
Chur.  hwurd.-ie-.'  Look-.  Ste^im- 
the  same  Vear.  lie  lend  Pella-  . 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  110.    Imp  p.m.  21' 


Dorothy.  1-t  wife,  daughter  of  Edward 
Lewknor,  of  Kiitg-t-.n  liow-.-v.  und  1  i.aothv 
hr-  wife.  dan.  of  Sn  Loht.  Wroth.  Kin-ht, 
L.nti.  ld  i:,hviiiil  !..  ivknor  wa-  groom  porter 
to  L.lward  V  [.    C  li  mmd  for  High  l'|e;i- 


Caleudars  Proeeedings 
.  13),  ss.  3.    Named  m 
In  1578,  "In leode lent 

y  part.  No.  222,  taken 
d  21st  Jan.  last. 


w,H,  flu  at 
21.  M^teraw 


.  13s. 


Wife.    From  Thomas  Pe 

the  will  of  theelde 

Thos.  Pellett  Named 

of  Petworth,  father's  v 


Stoke.  Co.  Su-eX     Nam,  .1 

in  father'.-  will  Will 
proVrdMar.  Ii7,i:,ss  Cl„- 
ehe-ter.Vol.XIV  .to  ,i, 

Leave-  son-  joint  Exor-. 

Name-  mv  I'lirle    1  h..ma- 

P-llet.a-iinover-eer  Will 
prov,, |  hv  Thorn;,-  l'.-!l,  it 

'  ority  of 


s-eymng 


Elizabeth,  £46.  13s.  4d 
Whapping- 

thorne,  Anne,  £46.  13s.  4d. 
Wicka,  be- 

■Uii-,  Porte.--    Jane,  £30. 

until  then     Posthumous,  £20. 
sou  Richard 

to  have  Par-       From  father's  will. 


Edward  PeUett.  Named: 
in  father's  will.  (?From 
mother's  will,  left  lands 
which  she  lately  bought 
of  Thomas  Smyth  of 
Pepperacombe,  now  in 


Will  dated  Dr. 


?  /Vnuys.    Named  in  will 


owrd  harh-v  in  hrother 
Li,  hard'-  will.  Witne-- 
of  -aim-  will.  Named  in 
will.. i  lliMimi-  ...t  Pet  worth 

Ihnl     Will  dated  Jan 


i.  =  L.'-,  ntlAusten 
ofLewes.  Men- 

..f.  :  ristopher 
Pellett,  1580. 


.  (HiOl).  Will  dated  15  Jan. 
125  .  prov.  ,1  -.'7  April.  H._<7  <  ha  h.-ter.  Vol.  XVII  ,  to.  1117  .  Name- 
ai-en  William  P,  llett  .,t  \<wv  and  brother  iu-1  iw     La  Lard  Wolv.  , 


'  Pellett 


,.t  Petworth.  Iti04 


will.    Named  as  father's  will. 

gi«l-iiaughter   in  Not  21  at 

will  of  Thomas  death  of 

PelU-tt  of  Pet-  father. 


Richard  Pellett 
Not  of  age  at  date  of 
father's  will  (1625). 


Joseph  Pellett. 

ftttherKS  (1625)° 


Edward  Pellett 


id  heir  (Inq.  p.m.  of  his 
B  Manor  of  Ed  burton,  wh 


hei.  Pd.-hni-.!  l'ellett), 

 he  left  to  hi-  thr.  .  griilel-diiilghtr, 

loan  to  Q.i.       Eli/al.eth  at  tl,.  im„  .-I  tl,.   alarm  regarding  tl,  niiug  ol  t  he  Spanish  Arm  „ia     'S.  A.U.,"  Vol.  I.,  p. 

~ir  Benjamin  Prllat.  an  annmi   Knight,  w  ,-  huri.-d  m  V-  Chaucelf 

Benjamin  !'■  Jul   Knight  ol  Wakehnrst."    Proved  at  L.-wes 


1622.  Buried 

(Jn  Inquisition  taken 
ot  Trewly  ,  in  Edbertoi 

160^S.  p.  185.  Ent. 


-  St.wnmg  and  iiohe  v,  Cn.  Sus-eX      Ae.p.iiivd  P.oliirv  ,■ 
-daughters.   Knighb-1  J-i  July,  Hill'l  (Cr "  - 
-arduig  th>  dug  of  the  Spanish  Arn.  .-h.    "  S.  A  .  I '  , "  ' 


r,  .  ..pied  hv  the  writer).  Wi 
t  (;rinstea.i.:;n  March.  13  Car.  I.  •• 
Edhnrtoii,  Ih-.-ding.  Wondmaucotc 

.        Cathanii-  ag.  d  1  <".  aged  Li  vear-  and  1  mouths"  ("Add. 

'I'---!  .  "Boluey,  Sir  1;.  •  lanuu  1>.  Ih.rt  Kniirht  ».  land-  120.  53.  4."  Dispt 

vd  P.  and  A  .  V.-nut.-.i,  ,.|  S  x.  Bed      MaU-  'Co.L-on  Benjamin 


D.-pilte  W  l  1      Vl.  ur  ot     li.dlH.-V.  see  ■'State  1 


Ther 


1  Teyutnn,  Parson  ,,f  Aitlingly, 


Al..  •  .  _'iid  win-  .hniLdit.  r  >>t 
Fanifold,    of    Na-h,  in 
Steyning.     Married  at  St,  v- 

■  Iir..,amin  I'ellel  grnu-n- 
and  Ah,  e  l-'arnfold  grho-a  " 

Sl.-yniiig  Peg,  lerl  llnried 

;,i  Aidingh-.C,  Sn.-sex,  Nov. 
30,  D!57,  a-  ■  Ladle  Ali.  e 
1'ellatt.  wit.-  ot  sn-  l-.eiiiamin 
P.-llatt"   Ardinglv  Register. 


Thou,.,-  P,-ll-rr    .a  Li-no: 
of  a  Kmght's  F  " 
Pellett  during  1 


i  .-irtwri-ht.  y  llu  I  I  r.  ■  ■ 
minority  by  will  of  Thon,; 
Named  as  "mv  e.isen  Tho.na-  Pellet  of  Bignoi 
I'homas  Pellett  lli.ri.-dat  Itignor,  P.  .  1 1 . 
.3  Oct.,  1616; 


..  .  Weldon  511  ,  a-  '    l'h.„,,i,-  Pellett  of  livgnor,  gout. 

Church.  To  "William  mv  -.m.  tin  veaih  ...it  of  my  Parke  of  Bignor 
ng  life  of  wife  Maw,  al-o  L Al >  Vearly  out  of  !  he  Man.  >r  of  Higher,  .diugimry 


.Inr.iiL'  lii-  ..1  wif.-  Marv,  a 
— Co.  Esse: 

,  and  James  PeUett  of  Madehurst, 


Bignor  Register).  Will 
".ct  and  executrix 

To  he  hliried  111 

Parke  ot  Pignoi- 


I  I  ■oun:  v.Clerkr,  my  Co-en.' 


Pt.   L,  p.  ?i-> 
liigrior,  hiiried 
2n.lll2li|I!ignorReg. 
Legatee  and  Exor.  o 


frey  r 

,  p. 427),  as 
laughter  c " 

Kirhard  Pellet.  . 


S^Iay  Parti. 

Jane,  daughter  of 


Dorothy. -^.Tude 


Living  Living 


r.'ih.ti  i 

Kolney 


P.-llatt  E-iVior 


n.'p.  II.,/ 


lett.    Bap  »  lnrv,  15*1  :  livin- J7  Feb.,29Eliz. 

isq'  of  the  C:i  of  London.  Bat.  1,'  l\.  S.„,  of  Sir  Beiijamin 

Co.  Sus-ex.  W'  consents  and  Ann  We-t  of  S'  Catherine  Coh-m  

u«  Lord  La  V  „f  Wherw.-ll,  C.  Southampton,  who  du  d  <\  v.  ars 

dwelh-rh  with  her  a,  ■  The  La.b  Ann  La  Warr  .>t  S»  Cathern 

S' Catherine  Civ,- Cln  "  ."liar  Mar  Li.  ."  V..1   XXIV  .  p  ,ii)7       Buried  at  Rolled  n 

22,1625.     Brassliow    .    r.ullleV  Chuivl,  ha-   tl,.-  t, ,11, aving  :  —     Here  Iveth  the  hod ve  of  Jo 
aa'i  Ueire  apj.ar.mr  ...       „,,,„„„  |-]!:i,t  Kn.L-hl  he  ,1,-,  ,.,,-ed  the  tow  a 
..ano  Domini  1625  .Etati-  aoe  11  "    nriginal  had  e "l 


t  of  John  I'ellatt. 


.j:i-4.  liranted  t 
l  Co.  Sns-ex,  de. 


Ann.  Dorothv.  Marv. 
Bap.  at  Bap.  at  Bap.  at 
Bolnev,       Bolnev,  Ihiluev. 


(laughter      Bap.  lit 


Jane.  ^=Sir  William  Culpepper,  Bart 
Bnp.  at       ol  Wak.-hur-t,  in  Ardinglv 
Hcnfteld     Boluey,     Married  at  Boluey.  L'lth  Jul; 


William    Mille.  of  (iivatham, 

,ly,  Co.    Si.s-r\.     deseelide.l  h-.m 

HL'lh    A  daughter.,!  tin.  mar-  I .ll,eV-atte-Mill,    or  Mille, 

riage,   .Tone,   was   buried    in  who  was  living  in  1327  (the 

Anlinglv,  where  ilitere-ting  name  ul -.  appear-  111  Ste\ming 

Brass  still  exists.     Lett  Land-  in  Sul.-i.lv  Roll,  120(1),  Hence 

in  Findon  in  will  ot  Sir  lieuj.  the  name  of  Mill  in  the  Pellatt 

I'ellatt,  on  condition  that  he  lamil,      She  wa-  huvied  at 

"allow  my  sister  Finn, fold  15  liignor,  Nov.  2,  1636  (llnr. 


lei? 


I'.'.i'ms 


1620-1. 
20s.  in 

tathe'i1'- 


!iam  llij.].er-ley..,f  Ldhurton    Ob.  Nov, 
:    1-157.     In  r.a lr.e  ,,f  the  r,  -t,, ration  of  the 
r,  h  at  EdhurtMi,  -.,  ial,l,-|   prrvi,,u-lv  in 
■>     m.-llt-.  ha-  hen,  r,  -fi\,-,l  m  tl,,-  Truh-iL-h 
1      pel.  and  I.,,  ar-  the  toll., wing  --  -"  Here 
■a  the  body  of  William  I  Upper-lev .  Esq., 
married  to  Wife   Kalhrnnr.  Daughter 
1    ohn  P.  11.  I  oi  Loin,  ,  ,  |  ;-(|     i,y  whom  he 


s  follow..     The  Poet  Cowper  de- 


Bapt.  at  Bigina-.  L.-h    15',':i  ;  onlv  -on.     Iluilt  a  new — l..iie.  2nd  wif,-.  dau. 

a-  Park;  subsequent  I  v  pulled  down,  and  I  he  present  of  William  lirey,  el 

gable  end  of  present  hou-e  a  -mall  c.hlei  i-  huili  in.  Wulheding. 

Bignor,  "  Berrv's  Su-sex," 

and  A.  p.  208,  Pedigree  ut 

Su»ex,  16341.     Petitioned  against  Crey,  marriage  ot 

-  E.  Hasth-i    R.Ttor  of  Bolm-v,  1i;:17,  for  mm-  Joan i  i re  v  ami  Cape . 

.  Domestic."  Win.  Pellett, 


I  Cook..-,  We-t 


N-.  will  . 


lusunnah.        Rose.       Thomas  I 

Bun.  at       Bap.  at     Hl^s  (llu, 

Bolnev,        Bolnev,      Co.  Sus.se 

11  Julv,  Sept.  2X.  June  11,  ! 
022.  Bur.       1623.      Taylor,  2 

it  Bolney,    20s.from    Ownerof  ,,„  ..„.,-,  n.,^,, 
Sept.  7,         grand-      Saint-  at  Ea-t  end  of  Nnrl.li  ai-le    Pair  .MS 

1624.  father's  ell.lliSII  a-t ,  nhoul  55.    .No-torn  there 

Bur.  MS.)       will.       in  LSSI  -,gn,al  -ton,  had  arm- ol  Pelh.lt 

inq.iding  Newton.  Appointed  Feollee  of 
the  Broken  Churehes.  1667  ("S.A.C.,  Vol. 


■  Aug  .  k;mj. 


Hannah    or    Susanniih,  Mary 

Daughter  and  Coheir  of  at    Bignor,  son  of 

William  Aleoek  of  The  June  3,  1631).  William 

Friars,  in  Lewes.     Hied  Km    MS  ;  Palmer. 

All"  Saint-,    Lewes,    as  see    "Mis"  liignor, 

"Mrs.  Hannah  Pellet  of  Gen  etller."  Feb.  14, 

Wiiie 


llor-ted  Ke\  m--, 
le  of  St.  Hnitstan- 
1  roil  monger  ;  iu 
."  OfMitcham, 
Co.  Surrev,  then   of  Bletehingly. 


il  dated  I6!M  ;  proved    terlv,  p.  113. 
h.  1,    1603  (Lewes).      Nai.iedin will 
(liillowuy  sub-      of  brother 


;-  Har-  Joseph.  Elizabeth.  I  lap.  al  1 
reli.  t       Bail,  at       ther,    ill    t  h.  ChaUrel 


Wood, 
lioallily    i  .. 


Lhll.S  :  ].rovrd  '_'   Feh.    l,.|lowing     Lew,.-  . 


M.D.land  Robert  Barrett,! 
Named  in  will 


RELATING  TO  THE  FAMILY  OF  PELLATT.  113 


Residuary  legatee  and  executrix  Agnes  Pellat  "my  wief  " — Wm  Peter 
Adam  Sheparde  overseers.  Witnesses  John  Page,  Rob*  Henynge, 
John  Moke. 

Proved  18  Feb  1580  by  William  Peter  proctor  of  Agnes  Pellat  the 
executrix. 

This  is  the  earliest  note  that  we  have  of  the  family 
being  at  Arundel ;  afterwards  the  name  often  occurs 
there. 

Richard,  another  son  of  Richard  and  Agnes,  is  next 
in  order. 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Richard  Pellat,  of  North  Stoke. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  XIV.,  fo.  111.) 

Richard  Pellat  of  North  Stoke — tobe  buried  in  churchyard — all 
goods  &c  "to  my  two  children  William  Pellet  and  Thomas  Pellet 
whom  I  make  my  Executors  "  I  owe  John  Wulvin  the  yonger  and 
Joane  Wulvin  his  sister  their  legacies  which  is  £22 — 6 — 4,  I  owe 
Richard  Wulvine  part  of  his  legacies  which  is  £7 — Dorothy  Scott  wid 
£5 — John  Buckman  6  quarters  of  barley — John  Pellet  8  quarters  of 
barley  &c — Overseers  "my  unkle  Thomas  Pellet  and  Thomas  Har- 
warde  "  Witnesses  Thomas  Heare,  Robert  Searle,  John  Pellett,  John 
Harwarde,  Isacke  Banyster,  Thomas  Harwarde.  Proved  7  March  by 
Thomas  Pellet  Supervisor  during  the  minority  of  William  Pellet  & 
Thomas  Pellet 

(No  year,  but  evidently  from  next  wills  158f .) 

In  1604  we  find  the  will  of  Thomas  Pellett,  of  Pet- 
worth,  younger  brother  of  William  of  Charlton,  and 
Richard  of  Offam.  He  leaves  his  "cosin"  (evidently 
nephew),  Thomas  Pellett  of  Bignor,  residuary  legatee 
and  exor. 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Thomas  Pellett,  of  Pettworth. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  XV.,  fo.  233.) 

24  Dec,  1604  Thomas  Pellett  of  Pettworth  gent—  < 1  to  my  sister 
Edmunds  xxs  and  xxs  a  yeere  duringe  her  life"  "to  Eobert  Pellett 
of  Petworth  £10"  "to  Eichard  Pellet  his  sonne  £10"  "to  every  of 
Eobert  Pellets  daughters  xxs  a  peece"  "  to  Thomas  Pellet  my  kinsman 
the  sonne  of  Eichard  Pellet  late  of  North  Stoke  deceased  a  fether  bed 
with  a  fether  boulster  wch  my  cossin  Heath  of  Petworth  late  had  "  also 
"another  fether  bed  wch  my  cossin  Belchamber  hath"  poor  of  Petworth 
20/-  and  of  Steyning  20/ — to  John  Barnard  my  godson  the  household 
stuff  I  have  at  his  fathers  "  to  John  Pellet  my  brother  Eichards  sonne 
£3  "  and  forgive  him  his  debts  "  to  his  daughter  my  goddaughter 
20/-"  my  Cossin  Thomas  Pellett  of  Bignor  shall  have  the  vse  of  Thomas 
Pelletts  stocke  my  Cossine  Eichard  Pelletts  sonne  late  of  North  Stoke 
deceased  which  is  lxu  with  his  father  guifte  and  that  that  befell  him 
by  his  brothers  death  vntill  he  come  to  age  according  to  his  fathers 
will"  "to  Thomas  Pellett  my  cossin  Eichards  sonne  late  of  Stoke" 
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2  pair  of  sheets,  coverlet  at  William  Forders  and  a  blanket,  to  John 
Barnard's  wife  10/. — to  "  Henry  Smithes  wife  my  daughters  in  lawe 
xs  a  peece" — "to  Richard  Pellett  Robert  Pelletts  sonne  the  lowest 
ffetherbed  I  lye  one  and  the  worst  boulster  "  "  to  Barbery  Clymsfolde 
of  Arundell  m  (?my)  daughter  in  lawe  xxs  "  "to  my  Cossin  Robert 
Pelletts  wife  of  Pettworth  for  her  paynes  v11 " 

"  Mr  Doctor  Bounde  of  Pettworth  overseer  "  Residuary  legatee  and 
executor  "  my  cossin  Thomas  Pellett  of  Bignor  "  Witnesses  Robt 
Wiftm.  Wittm  Waters.    Proved  by  Thomas  Pellett  11  Sep  1605. 

From  "  State  Papers/'  Forgn.  and  Dom.,  1581-1590, 
we  get  the  following  : — 

1583.  Dec.  12.  Examinations  of  John  Mychell  (servant  of  Edward 
Caryll,  Esq)  Edward  Caryll,  Esq,  Tho.  Pellet,  and  Tho.  Barnard,20  as 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  conveying  away  of  Lord  Paget  and  Charles 
Arundel  beyond  seas. 

Saying  of  Chr.  Haynes,  that  Mr  Shelley  had  better  have  spent  £500 
than  that  this  matter  should  come  in  question. 

The  Thomas  Pellatt  here  mentioned  was  probably 
Thomas  of  Petworth,  and  the  examination  may  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  Throgmorton  conspiracy. 

In  " State  Papers"  of  the  following  year  (1584,  Jan.?) 
among  the  persons  mentioned  in  u  Extracts  of  the  chief 
points  contained  in  the  examinations  of  sundry  persons 
committed  for  religion  and  other  causes/'  the  name  of 
Tho.  Pellet  will  be  found. 

John  Pellett  of  Offam  died  in  1607,  another  son  of 
Richard  and  Agnes. 

*  Extract  of  the  Will  of  John  Pellett  of  Offam. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  XV.,  fo.  248.) 
20  Jan  1607  "John  Pellett  of  Offam  within  the  parrish  of  South- 
stoke  husbanman "  to  be  buried  in  churchyard — high  Church  of 
Chichester  4d — parish  Church  6d — "to  Elizabeth  my  daughter  fortie 
shillings  and  the  twentie  shillings  besides  that  her  uncle  Thomas 
Pellett  gave  her"  within  one  month  after  my  decease — "to  my  sonne 
John  five  pounds"  at  21 — son  Thomas  do  at  do — son  Eobert  do  and 
"  my  great  brasse  potte "  at  21 — "to  Jone  my  daughter  "  £5  at  18, 
each  to  be  the  others  heir  and  if  all  4  die  then  to  "  Elizabeth  my  wife 
and  Elizabeth  my  daughter."  Eesiduary  legatee  and  Executrix  wife 
Elizabeth.  Overseers  Eichard  Clares  and  Tho  Sowton  the  younger. 
Witnesses  Maurice  Eowland,  Jeffrey  Haukyns.  William  Wilshare. 

20  It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  Pellatts  and 
Barnards.  In  the  will  of  Thomas  Pellatt,  of  Petworth,  1604,  he  leaves  "  to  John 
Barnard  my  Godson  the  household  stuff  I  have  at  his  fathers,"  and  "  to  John 
Barnards  wife  10/."  One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Thos.  Pellatt  of  Petworth, 
1625,  was  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr. 
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In  the  appendix  to  this  paper  will  be  found  the  will  of 
Richard  Pellet  of  Steyning,  the  elder,  1608 ;  also  of 
Richard  Pellet  of  Steyning,  1609,  as  I  cannot  place 
either  of  these  upon  the  pedigree. 

In  1625,  we  find  the  will  of  Thomas  Pellett  of 
Petworth,  son  of  Richard  Pellet  of  North  Stoke : — 

*  Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Thomas  Pellett  of  Petworth. 
(Chichester,  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  167.) 

15  Jan  1625.  Thomas  Pellett  of  Petworth  yeoman — my  eldest  son 
Thomas  P  £40  at  21— to  Eichard  P,  Joseph  P  &  Edward  P  three  other 
of  my  sons  £60  a  piece  at  21 — Joane  my  now  wife  shall  have  the  house 
I  dwell  in  for  life  afterwards  to  son  Thomas. 

Overseers  to  sell  meadow  called  Hoebrook  for  debts — to  my  brother 
Eichard  Woulven  20/-  Eesiduary  legatee  and  executrix  "  now  wife 
Joane  "  Overseers  my  cosin  William  Pellett  of  Bignor  and  brother 
Eichard  Wolven. 

Witnesses  Eob*  Sadler,  James  Pellett  Thomas  Barnard  junr 

Proved  27  Ap  1627  by  Joane  P  the  relict. 

With  this  will,  closes  my  information  of  these  branches 
of  the  family. 

.We  now  return  to  Richard  of  Charlton  Court  (son  of 
William  who  purchased  it  of  the  Crown).21  He  was  the 
eldest  son  and  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  Parsonage 
until  his  brother  John  was  2 1 . 

In  Cartwright's  "  Rape  of  Bramber,"  p.  165,  he  is 
named  as  M.P.  for  Steyning  in  1572.  In  1584  we  are 
informed  that  he  purchased  Bignor  Park.22 

Unfortunately  Richard  Pellet  did  not  leave  a  will. 
#On  16  Jan.,  1587  administration  was  granted  in  P.C.C. 

21  See  ante,  p.  110. 

23  Bignor-parke  was  so  leased  for  40  years,  for  £10  per  arm.,  "  to  finde  the  said 
Erie  and  his  heyres,  one  habell  man  on  horseback  well  &  sufficiently  horsed, 
harnessed,  arrayed,  &  weaponed,  to  serve  the  Queene's  Majestie;"  and  it  is 
styled  "all  that  our  parke  &  lodge  of  Bignore."  In  the  26th  of  Eliz.  (1584), 
"  Bignore  parke,  sive  terra  inclusa  sic  vocat.  in  parochia  de  Bygnore,  scilicet,  un' 
messuag',  un'  horreum,  mi.  gardin',  100  acr.  terrae,  40  prati,  200  pasturae  infra 
pal'  parci  Bignore  per  Thomam  Cooke,  alien'  Richardo  Pellatt."  Inq.  p.  mort. 
Thomae  Pellatt  ob.  seizat.  of  the  manor  of  Bignore  park,  held  in  capite  of  the 
Crown  by  the  hundredth  part  of  a  knight's  fee." 

In  1584  John,  Lord  Lumley,  sold  it  to  William  Tyrwhit,  Esq.,  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives it  was  purchased  by  Richard  Pellatt,  of  Steyning,  soon  afterwards,  and 
who  built  the  mansion  house  in  the  style  of  that  age.  "The  situation  of  the 
house  was  singularly  well  chosen.  It  stood  on  an  eminence  sheltered  from  the 
north-east,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country."  To  the  present  day  it  carries  out  all  that  the  historian  says  about  it. 
A  more  charming  spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

I  2 
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to  his  wife,  who  is  described  as  "  Mary  relict  of  Richard 
Pellet  Esq  late  of  Maldon,  Essex,  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Wheler  notary  public." 

"Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,"  5685,  p.  91,  is  as  follows:— 
"The  Manor  of  Charlton  Cum  Ashehurst  in  Steyning 
held  by  William  Pellett  3  &  4  Philip  &  Mary  (apparently 
bought  by  him  13  May  1557).  29  Eliz.  21  June  (1587) 
Richard  Pellett  died  seized  of  this  manor  leaving  his  son 
&  successor,  Benjamin.  Value  £40.  6.  8.  Enfeoffed  by 
Richard  Pellett  to  John  Apsley  &  others  8  May  29  Eliz. 
(1587).  Alienated  2  March  35  Eliz.  (1593)  by  Benjamin 
Pellett  Esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Shirley." 

The  "Calendar's  Proceedings  in  Chancery,"  Eliz.  1, 
2  &  3,  Vol.  III.,  p.  13,  gives  the  following :— " Plaintiff 
Richard  Snellinge.  DeP*  Anthony  Pepper  &  Wife  & 
Richard  Pellett.  For  the  recovery  of  title  deeds  a 
messuage  &  land  in  Beding  alias  Seale  (i.e.,  Sele)  & 
one  mesge  &  other  land  in  Porteslade  devised  to  plaintiff 
under  will  of  Peter  Snellinge  his  father." 

Richard  Pellett  being  named  as  of  Maldon,  Essex, 
seems  strange,  but  it  is  supported  by  other  circum- 
stances. His  son  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Richard  Joselyn,  of  Hide  Hall,  Co.  Essex,  and  left 
property  at  Highrooding,  in  that  county.  His  daughter 
Jane  married  Richard  Jeffrey,  of  Little  Bursted,  Co. 
Essex.  Richard  appears  to  have  left  three  children — 
Benjamin,  Thomas,  and  Jane,  whom  we  shall  now 
consider. 

Benjamin  (probably  born  1565-70)  was  first  of  Stey- 
ning. He  subsequently  acquired  the  Manor  of  Bolney, 
from  an  old  family  of  that  name,  the  residence  there 
being  Bolney  Place.  In  1588  he  subscribed  £25  to 
the  loan  raised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  the 
expected  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Benjamin  Pellett  married  for  his  first  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Edward  Lewknor,  of  Kingston-Bowsey, 
who  was  at  one  time  Groom-porter  to  Edward  VI.,  and 
was  subsequently  condemned  for  high  treason,  but  died 
in  the  Tower  June  25,  1556,  before  the  sentence  could 
be  carried  out.    All  his  four  sons  and  six  daughters 
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(of  whom  Dorothy  was  the  youngest)  were  restored  in 
blood  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1588.  Benjamin's  second 
marriage  was  in  1590,  as  entered  in  Steyning  Register, 
*u1590  Aug.  24  Benjamin  Pellet  gemosus  and  Alice 
Farnfold  GeSosa.'' 

The  children  of  each  marriage  will  be  seen  upon  the 
pedigree. 

In  1603,  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.,  Benjamin 
Pellett  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  appears 
to  have  had  some  difference  with  the  Vicar  of  Bolney, 
as  "  State  Papers,"  1603-10,  p.  185,  says  "Note  of  Sir 
Benjn.  Pellet's  fraudulent  dealings  towards  the  minister 
of  Bolney,  Sussex,  in  suborning  witnesses  to  accuse  him 
of  theft." 

In  Subsidy  Roll,  1 62 1 ,  we  find — ' £  Bolney.  Sir  Benj amin 
Pellett  Knight  in  lands  £20.  53.  4." 23  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  the  above,  married  July  13,  1626,  at  Bolney,  Sir 
William  Culpepper,  of  Wakehurst,  in  Ardingly,  Sussex. 

In  consequence  of  this  marriage  Ardingly  affords  many 
records  of  the  Pelletts. 

At  the  Heralds'  Visitation,  in  1634,  the  family  and 
arms  were  duly  recorded. 

At  Ardingly  an  interesting  old  half-timbered  house  is 
still  pointed  out  as  the  residence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Pellatt; 
it  is  also  called  "  Bolney  Place."  The  present  building 
is  much  reduced  from  its  original  size. 

In  1636  Sir  Benjamin  died  at  Ardingly,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  there.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  Bowden,  I  was  enabled  to  copy  the  original 
entry  from  the  register  :— 

1636  Jany  31  Sr  Benjamin  Pellat  an  aneient  Knight  was  buried  in 
ye  chancell  7  foot  from  ye  South  window. 

His  will  is  made  shortly  before  his  death;  in  it  he 
describes  himself  "  of  Wakehurst." 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Benjamin  Pellatt.  . 
(Lewes  Will  Office.) 
The  twenty  second  day  of  Jany  1636 

I  Benjamin  Pellatt  Knight  of  Wakehurst  in  the  Co.  of  Sussex,  &c. 
23  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  84. 
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Item  I  bequeath,  to  Alice  my  beloved  Wife  two  featherbeds  for  her 
use  during  the  terme  of  her  natural  life. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Dorothy  xxs 

I  give  to  my  grand-children  Ann  Katherine,  &  Rose  Pellatt  xxs  a  piece. 

I  give  to  my  servant  Edward  Pepper  £5 

I  give  to  my  mayde  servant  Joane  Grallop  xs 

I  give  to  the  preacher  that  shall  preach  at  my  funeral  xxs 

I  give  to  Sir  William  Culpepper  my  sonne-in-law  all  my  lands  lying 
in  the  parish  of  Ffindon  near  Worthing  in  the  Co.  of  Sussex  now  in 
use  &  occupation  of  one  Widow  Gravette  to  him  &  his  heirs  for  ever, 
in  consideration  that  hee  the  sayd  Sir  William  Culpeper  shall  allow  £5 
yearly  unto  my  sister  Ffarnefould  during  her  life.  The  rest  of  all  my 
goods  &  chattells  I  give  unto  my  godsonne  Benjamin  Culpeper  sonne  & 
heire  of  Sir  William  Culpeper  whom  I  make  &  ordayne  executor  of 
this  my  last  will  &  testament. 

And  I  do  nominate  &  appoint  my  well-beloved  son-in-law  Sir 
William  Culpeper  and  my  very  loving  friend  Mr  Richard  Teynton, 
Parson  of  Ardingly,  the  overseers  of  the  same. 

In  presence  of  Thomas  Norris 
Barbara  Cleeve. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  leaves  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir 
William  Culpepper,  his  lands  in  Findon,  the  rest  of  his 
goods  to  his  godson,  Benjamin  Culpepper  (his  only  son 
John  having  died  previously,  and  his  grand-daughters 
being  provided  with  the  manor  of  Truleigh,  in  Edburton, 
of  which  more  anon). 

At  an  Inquisition,  taken  at  East  Grinstead  30  Mar., 
13  Car.  I.  (1638),24 

*The  jury  found  that  Sir  Benjamin  Pellat  Knt.  died  26  Jany  1636 
seized  of  the  Manor  of  Trewly  in  Ebberton  als  Edburton  Beeding 
Woodmancote  &  Henfield,  that  John  Pellat  his  son  died  in  the  Life 
of  said  Benjamin  leaving  three  daughters  his  Coheirs,  Yiz.  Anne  aged 
18.  (2)  Catharine  aged  16.  (3)  Pose  aged  13  years  &  4  months 

Sir  Benjamin's  wife,  Alice  (nee  Farnfold),  survived 
him  22  years,  and  was  also  buried  at  Ardingly,  thus — 

1657  Nov.  30  Ladie  Alice  Pellatt  wife  of  Sr  Benjamin  Pellatt  was 
buried. 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  a  note  upon  the  house  of 
Culpepper — "  Among  the  noble  and  knightly  houses  of 
England  few  ranked  higher  than  that  of  Culpepper."25 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to  Ardingly  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  brasses  still  extant  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 


24  Add.  MS.,  5686,  p.  238. 


25  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XI.,  p.  37. 
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A  slab  has  the  figure  of  Elizabeth  Culpepper,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

t. 

Jacii  hie  sub  hoc  tumulo  Elizabetha  Culpeper  uxor  dilecissima  (sic) 

A 

Eduardi  Culpeper  de  Wakehurst  in  Comitatu  Sussex  militis  quae 
quidem  Elizabetha  fuit  filia  Gulielmi  Earnefold  armi  geri  de  Stening 
in  Comitatu  prae  dicto  quae  Obiit  decimo  die  Septembr 

Anno  Dmi.  1633. 

Above  is  a  shield  displaying  the  following : 26 — 

1.  Argent  a  bend  engrailed  gules  (a  crescent  for  difference). — 
Culpeper. 

2.  Argent  a  chevron  sable  between  10  martlets  six  in  chief  and  4  in 
base  gules. — Hardreshall. 

3.  Argent  a  chevron  between  3  birds  gules. — Wakehurst. 

4.  Argent  on  a  bend  sable  3  eagles  displayed  or. — Erneley. 

Escutcheon  of  pretense. 
Argent  2  bars  sable  on  the  first  a  bezant. — Pellatt. 

Impalement. 

Sable  a  chevron  engrailed  between  3  bucks'  heads  argent  attired  or. 
— Farneold. 

I  was  puzzled  to  find  a  reason  for  the  arms  of  Pellatt 
being  placed  here,  as  at  the  date  of  this  inscription  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  marriage  between  Culpepper  and 
Pellatt.  I  can  only  venture  the  suggestion  that  this 
brass  was  placed  by  Sir  William  Culpepper  (who  married 
J ane  Pellatt),  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and  that  unthink- 
ingly he  had  put  his  own  arms  upon  the  tomb  instead  of 
those  of  his  father. 

Another  tomb  has  the  figure  of  a  girl,  surmounted  by 
a  lozenge-shaped  shield  bearing  the  Culpepper  arms,  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretense  argent  two  bars  sable  on  the 
first  a  bezant  (Pellatt),  with  the  following  inscription 
below : — 

Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  Elizabeth  Culpeper  eldest  daughter 
of  Sr  William  Culpeper  of  Wakehurs  in  this  County  Barronett,  and 
of  Jane  (nee  Pellatt)  his  wife,  shee  was  aged  7  yeeres  &  changed  this 
life  for  a  better  on  ye  6th  day  of  December  A0 

Drii  1634 

2(5  "  Horsfield's  Sussex,"  Vol.  VI.,  p.  258  ;  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  156. 

Note. — The  Plate  on  the  next  page  is  presented  by  Maberly  Phillips,  Esq.,  from 
a  Rubbing  taken  by  T.  C.  Woodman,  Esq.,  of  Brighton. 
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In  these  days  of  "  Church  restoration,"  which  causes 
such  heartburnings  to  those  seeking  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  it  is  most  cheering  to  find  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  these  brasses  at  Ardingly  have  been 
preserved. 

From  the  quaint  diary  of  the  Rev.  Giles  Moore,  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  we  have  note  of  the  burial  of  Lady 
Culpepper  (nee  Pellatt) — 

1660-1.  On  the  16  of  April  being  Palm  Sunday  Madam  Culpepper 
was  buried  in  the  Chancell  in  the  afternoon  at  Ardingly.  I  went  there 
to  hear  Mr  Rotherham  preach  leaving  my  own  church  unserved  but  I 
both  preached  &  gave  the  sacrament  that  day.27 

The  only  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  that  attained  manhood 
was  John,  who  was  born  in  1584.  In  1608  he  married 
Ann  West,  daughter  of  Thomas  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr. 
The  marriage  licence  is  thus  recorded : — 

*  1608  Aug  30  John  Pellatt  Esq  of  the  City  of  London  Batch  24 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Pellatt  K1.  of  Boney  (Bolney)  Sussex  who  consents 
&  Anne  West  of  S*.  Catherine  Coleman  Maiden  dau.  of  Thomas  Lord 
La  Warr  of  Wherwell  Southampton  who  died  6  years  ago  Sd  Anne  now 
dwelleth  with  her  mother  The  Lady  Ann  La  Warr  of  S*  Catherine 
Coleman  who  consents  at  Sfc  Catherine  Cree  Church — ("  Marriage 
Licences  of  the  Bishop  of  London,"  published  by  the  Haiieian  Society, 
Vol.  XXV.,  p.  307). 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  the  lady's  family  will 
be  found  in  "  Burke's  Peerage,"  page  377. 

Thomas,  2nd  Lord  La  Warr,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1595,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knowles. 
The  daughter  of  this  marriage,  Ann,  became  the  wife  of 
John  Pellatt.  They  appear  to  haye  resided  at  Bolney, 
from  the  register  of  which  church  I  am  able  to  give  the 
particulars  of  his  family,  as  shown  upon  the  pedigree. 
He  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  A  small  brass  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  chancel-floor  of  Bolney  Church 
recording  the  same. 

Here  lyeth  the  bodye  of  John  Pellatt  Esqvior  sonn  and  heire 
apparant  of  Benjamin  Pellatt  knight  he  deceased  the  tow  and  twentie 
day  of  October  Anno  Domini  1625.  etatis  sue  41. 


27  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  I.,  page  81. 
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Here  lyeth  interred  y  body  of  Elizabeth 
cvlpeper  eldest  davghter  of  s*  william 
cvlpeper  of  wakehvrs  in  this  covnty 
barronett,  and  of  iane  his  wife,  shee 
was  aged  7  yeeres  &  changed  this  life 
for  a  better  on  y  6™  day  of  december  a° 
Dni  1634. 
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From  the  Bur.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  I  gather  that  originally 
the  tomb  had  also  the  Coat  of  Arms,  but  that  is  not  there 
now.28 

Three  daughters  of  this  marriage — Ann,  Catherine  and 
Eose — were  left  co-heirs  of  their  father,  and  inherited 
the  manor  of  Truleigh,  in  Edburton.  Catherine,  the 
second  daughter,  married  William  Hippersley,  and  from 
notes  in  two  recent  volumes  of  the  Collections,29  we  gather 
the  fact  that  the  Poet  Cowper  was  descended  from  this 
family,  as  shown  below : — 

W.  Hippersley=j=Catherme  Pellett 

I  1 

Katherine=pBruin  Clench 

r  J 

Catherine=pRoger  Donne 

Ann=j=Cowper 

William,  the  Poet. 

So  that  Cowper' s  mother,  the  receipt  of  whose  picture 
called  forth  one  of  the  immortal  poems  of  the  English 
language  was  the  great-grand-daughter  of  Catherine 
Pellett. 

As  already  noticed,  his  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
Eoger  Donne,  of  Ludham  Hall,  Norfolk.  Eegarding 
this  lady,  one  of  her  biographers  remarks  that  ' 1  the 
highest  blood  in  the  realm  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
modest  and  unassuming  Cowper,  his  mother  having 
descended  through  the  families  of  Hippersley,  of 
Throughley,  in  Sussex,  and  Pellet  of  Bolney,  in  the 
same  county,  and  from  the  several  noble  houses  of  West, 
Knollys,  Carey,  Bullen,  Howard,  and  Mowbray,  and  by 
four  different  lines,  from  Henry  the  Third,  King  of 
England." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Dr.  Cotton,  in  whose 
care  Cowper  was  placed,  and  to  whose  humanity  and 
skill  he  pays  so  high  a  tribute  in  his  poem  on  "  Hope," 
had  for  his  assistant  a  Stephen  Pellet,  M.D.,  who,  at  the 

28  Admon.  (P.C.C.  Laud  41.)  "  14  March  1633.  Admon.  was  granted  to  Anne 
Swale  alias  Pellatt  relict  of  John  Pellatt  late  of  Bolney  in  Co.  Sussex  deceased." 
This  admon.  was  not  granted  until  eight  years  after  John's  death.  It  appears 
that  the  widow  had  remarried. 

29  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  230;  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  261. 
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decease  of  the  proprietor,  Aug.  2,  1782  (aged  90),  took 
the  institution  at  St.  Albans  into  his  own  hands.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  family  of 
whom  we  are  treating,  though  at  present  I  fail  to  place 
him  upon  the  pedigree.  What  little  information  I  have 
gathered  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

We  now  return  to  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Richard, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Benjamin.  He  appears  to  have 
inherited  Bignor  Park.  Whether  this  was  on  account 
of  his  elder  brother  being  amply  provided  for,  or  is  an 
example  of  u  Boro'  English"  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Thomas  Pellatt  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Joselyn,  of  Hide  Hall,  Co.  Essex.  She  died  at  Bignor, 
May  20,  1626  (Bignor  Reg.),  and  had  a  mural  inscription 
in  the  church  (Bur.  MS.)  ;  the  same  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  He  died  at  Bignor,  and  was  buried  there  Dec.  21, 
1616.    His  will  is  here  given : — 

*  Abstract  of  the  "Will  op  Thomas  Pellett  oe  Bignor. 
(P.C.O.  50  Weldon.) 

3  Oct  1616  Thomas  Pellett  of  Bygnor  gent — to  be  buried  in  Church. 
— to  William  P.  my  son  £10  (?yearly)  "out  of  my  Parke  of  Bygnor 
duringe  the  naturall  lyfe  of  Mary  Pellett  my  wife,"  also  to  Wm  £30 
yearly  out  of  my  lease  of  the  Manor  of  Higheroodedingbury  in  High- 
rooding  Essex  also  gold  ring  or  signet  and  books — to  Hester  P.  my 
daur.  £400 — Residuary  legatee  &  executrix  wife  Mary  P — .  Overseers 
"  John  Pellett  of  Boney  (Bolney)  in  the  County  of  Sussex  Esquire  my 
cosen  and  Kinsman  and  James  Pellett  of  Madehurst  in  the  said  County 
Clerke  my  Cosen  " 

Proved  16  May  1617  by  Mary  the  relict  and  executrix. 

He  names  as  overseers  "  John  Pellet  of  Boney  (Bolney) 
Co.  Sussex  my  cosen  and  kinsman  and  James  Pellet  of 
Madehurst  in  the  same  county  Clerke  my  Cosen."  James 
Pellet  was  Incumbent  of  Madehurst,  1592  (probably  the 
same  who  graduated  at  Oxford,  1584  ;  admitted  B.A. 
23  April,  1588,  det.  158f).  At  present  I  cannot  identify 
his  parentage. 

Two  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  viz., 
Hester,  who  married  John  Cooke,  of  West  Burton,  Co. 
Sussex  (a  member  of  a  family  long  resident  there),  and 
William,  who  was  bapt.  at  Bignor  as  u  William  Son  of 
Thomas  Pellatt  &  Mary  his  Wife  Feb.  1593."  He 
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inherited  the  estate  from  his  father,  and  married,  first, 
Bridget,  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of  William  Mille, 
of  Grreatham,  Co.  Sussex.  (William  att  Mulle  we  pre- 
viously noted  at  Steyning  in  Subsidy  Eoll  of  1296.) 
The  introduction  of  the  christian  name  of  Mill  in  the 
Pellatt  Family  is  evidently  from  this  marriage,  and  has 
been  kept  up  to  the  present  day. 

They  were  married  at  Grreatham,  May  5,  1627.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  erected  a  new  house  at  Bignor 
(1632).  This  in  time  gave  place  to  the  present  mansion, 
built  1826,  by  the  then  owner,  —  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Inserted  in  a  side  wall  of  the  house  a  stone  may  still 
be  seen  marked  thus  : — 

WP.  BP.  1632,  with  the 
coat  of  arms  in  the  centre, 
evidently  for  William  and 
Bridget  Pellatt. 

Mrs.  Pellatt  died  at 
Bignor,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  there,  Nov.  2, 
1636.  In  the  same  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Benjamin,  without  male  heir,  William  became  the 
head  of  the  family.  In  1632  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
difference  with  the  Rector  of  Bolney,  as  we  gather  from 
"  State  Papers,  Domestic,"  1637-8. 

"Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,"  1637-8, 
1637?  Vol.  CCCLXXV. 

93.  Petition  of  Edward  Hastier,  Bector  of  Bignor,  in  diocese  of 
Chichester,  to  the  Council.  Upon  the  petition  annexed,  the  Lords 
gave  direction  to  Mr.  Nicholas  to  declare  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch 
that  no  further  proceedings  should  be  taken  in  the  said  cause,  till  his 
Majesty  and  the  Lords  were  further  informed.  In  regard  the  cause 
concerns  the  church  in  point  of  tithes  withheld,  and  that  his  Majesty 
is  patron  of  the  rectory,  petitioner  prays  appointment  for  a  hearing, 
[f  p.]  Annexed. 

93.  1.  Petition  of  the  same  to  the  same.  William  Pellet  stands 
seised  of  200  acres  in  Bignor,  which  heretofore  was  a  park,  but  for  40 
years  has  been  arable  and  coppice,  and  by  that  means  has  become 
titheable.  Petitioner  being  forced  to  sue  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for 
the  tithe,  Pellet  procured  a  rule  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  a  prohibition. 
Petitioner  by  his  counsel  gave  satisfaction,  and  it  was  ordered  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  no  prohibition  should  be 
granted,  yet  shortly  after  petitioner  was  again  warned  to  appear  in 
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the  Common  Pleas,  and  there  being  persuaded  by  bis  Lordship  con- 
sented to  a  trial  at  Common  Law,  but  upon  better  advice,  finding  the 
church  (in  his  Majesty's  gift)  like  to  suffer  by  going  to  such  a  trial, 
petitioner  prays  the  Lords  to  take  a  course  for  stay  of  the  trial  and 
relief  of  petitioner.    [1  p.] 

William  Pellatt' s  second  wife  was  Jone,  daughter  of 
William  Grey,  of  Wolbeding.30  We  find  him  styled  as 
"  Cap1,  William  Pellatt,"  but  have  no  information  as  to 
what  the  title  referred.  He  died  at  Bignor,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  there  Jany.  14,  165f.  At  present 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  will  or  admon. 

The  children  of  William  Pellatt  by  his  first  wife  were : 
1,  Thomas;  2,  Mary;  3,  William;  4,  Joseph;  5,  Elizabeth; 
6,  John. 

1,  Thomas.  Bap.  at  Greatham,  July  24,  1628  (Bur. 
MS.)  Married  at  All  Saints,  Lewes,  March  6,  1659, 
Hannah  (or  Susannah),  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Alcock,  of  The  Friars,  Lewes,  as  "  Thomas  Pellatt  of 
Bignor  Gent.,  and  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Alcock 
of  Lewes  Gent." 

"  The  Friars,"  Lewes.  By  the  marriage  this  fine  estate 
came  into  the  Pellatt  family,  and  remained  with  them 
until  1805. 

Lewes  at  the  time  we  speak  of  was  a  very  different 
place  from  the  Lewes  of  to-day. 

Defoe  says  of  it,  "  Lewes  is  the  most  romantic  situa- 
tion I  ever  saw.  It  consists  of  six  parishes  in  which 
gentlemen's  seats  joining  to  meet  another,  with  their 
gardens  uphill  and  downhill  compose  the  town."  Of 
these  seats  "  The  Friars"  was  one  of  the  finest.  It  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  comprised  a 
family  mansion,  with  gardens,  orchards,  fish  pond,  &c, 
the  boundary  walls  enclosing  an  area  of  eighteen  acres. 
Subsequently  the  house  was  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  railway ;  the  present  station  is  reported  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  old  red  brick 
walling  of  the  garden  is  still  standing.  Originally  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Grey  Friars  or  Friars  Minors.  "In 
1542  the  site  was  leased  to  Sir  John  Gage.    On  the  12th 


so  "Berry's  Sussex,"  p.  208. 
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of  March  1544  (35  Hen.  VIII.)  George  Haydon  Gent  & 
Hugh  Stukeley  Esq  requested  to  purchase  or  lease  the 
property  of  the  then  lately  dissolved  house.  On  14 
June  following  (36  Hen.  VIII.)  a  grant  of  5d  was  made 
to  George  Haydon  &  Hugh  Stukeley  &  from  them  it 
passed  to  John  Keyme  who  died  seized  15  Ai)ril  1585, 
leaving  his  niece  Joan  daughter  of  his  brother  Eichard 
&  wife  of  George  Powlet,  his  heiress.  In  the  time  of 
Chas.  I.  the  estate  was  the  property  of  Sir  John  Shurley 
of  Isfield,  who  died  here  25  April  1631  having  married 
Dorothy  daughter  of  George  Goring  of  Danny  &  widow 
of  Sir  Henry  Bowyer  of  Cuckfield  Knight.  The  Alcocks 
were  afterwards  the  owners." 

Thomas  Pellatt  administered  to  the  will  of  Matthew 
Taylor,  27  March,  1678  (P.C.C.  58  Reeve).  He  died 
11  June,  1680,  and  was  buried  at  All  Saints,  Lewes. 
Burrell,  in  his  account  of  the  monuments  in  this  church, 
says — 

On  a  gravestone  at  the  end  of  the  North  Aisle. 
Arms. 

Pellatt  impaling  Alcock. 
Inscription. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Pellatt  Esq  of  this  Parish  who 
departed  this  life  the  11th  day  of  June  Ann.  Dom.  1680. 

Also  the  body  of  Grace  the  Wife  of  Wm  Pellatt  son  of  the  said 
Thomas  Pellatt  Esq  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  Apsley  Newton  of 
Southover  Esq  who  departed  this  life  the  13th  day  of  Jany  1710 
iEtatis  46  years. 

William  Pellatt  Esq  died  the  18  day  of  May  1725  JEtatis  suse  60. 

No  trace  of  this  stone  is  now  to  be  found,  the  church 
having  been  u  restored." 
His  will  is  as  follows  : — 

Abstract  of  the  Will  op  Thomas  Pellatt  of  Lewes. 
(P.C.C.  153  Bath.) 
To  poor  of  All  Saints,  Lewes  40/- 

Do  Bignor  40/- 
Servants  at  time  of  death  20/-  To  my  Aunt  Mille  my  brother  Pellatt 
sister  Eliz.  Pellatt  &  Mary  now  the  wife  of  Thomas  Palmer  "  20/-  to 
buy  a  ring  to  ware  in  remembrance  of  me."  To  my  oldest  daughter 
Susannah  £600  £300  being  part  legacy  given  her  by  her  Grandfather 
William  Alcock  gent.  Decd.  To  my  youngest  Daughter  Mary  £400 
£100  being  left  by  her  Grandfather  William  Alcock  gent.  Dec'1,  to  be 
paid  at  18  or  day  of  marriage  either  survivor  to  take  all.  Wife  to 
take  int.  until  due. 
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To  Son  William  Pellatt  household  furniture,  plate,  Lynen,  Pewter, 
brass  furniture  now  in  house  after  death  of  Wife.  All  the  rest  to  Wife 
Susannah,  Sole  Extrix. 

Makes  loving  brother  William  Pellatt  Gent,  and  my  very  loving 
friend  Henry  Shelley  Esq  &  my  kinsman  Ralph  Mille  Esq  overseers. 
To  whom  £5  each.  Peal  estate  to  Daughter  Susannah,  her  heirs  & 
assigns  Copyhold  messe  Barns  buildgs  &c  holden  of  Manor  of  Isfield 

To  Mary  (D)  W  in  sd  county    To  Susannah  &  Mary  Manor  of 

Sutton  Hall  &  lands  in  Sutton  now  in  occupn  of  Thomas  Legatt  to 
Sus11  &  Mary  my  moiety  in  Messe  Tenets  Warehouses  Buildings  Wharfs 
Docks  lands  &c  in  Thames  St  London  known  as  Sabo  Key  &  Sabo 
Dock  lately  purchd  by  self  and  said  brother  of  one  Thomas  Payne  Gent. 

Wife  to  receive  all  benefit  till  girls  of  age  or  married  if  Son  William 
die  no  issue  then  to  nephew  William  Pellatt  son  of  my  brother  All 
property  at  Bignor  Park. 

Signed       Thos.  Pellatt. 

Witnesses 

Pichard  Jsfod  Ben  White  Samuel  Postlethwaite.  William  Boolton. 
"  Codicell"  Appts  son  William  Pellatt  of  Lewes  Merchant  one  of  the 
Overseers  in  place  of  Palph  Mille  &  gives  £5  to  him  instead  of  Mille. 
to  my  sister  Pellatt  20/  to  buy  a  ring 

Proved  17  August  1680 

He  appears  to  have  been  patron  of  the  church  of  West 
Grinstead,  jointly  with  Ralph  Mille,  of  Greatham,  and 
Thomas  Beard,  of  Hurst.  In  1662,  at  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.,  they  reinstated  the  Rector,  George 
Heath,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  in  1637. 
In  the  robing-room  at  Chichester  Cathedral  is  a  tablet 
containing  the  names  of  the  donors  to  the  fund  for  the 
repair  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  1664.  Thomas  Pellatt  is 
stated  to  have  given  £10,  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  £100  in 
the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Pellatt' s  will  was  proved  at  Lewes,  and  is  here 
given : — 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Pellatt. 
(Lewes  Probate  Court.) 
In  the  fourth,  year  of  William  and  Mary,  1693. 

To  the  poor  of  the  psh  of  All  Saints  in  which  I  dwell  40/-  to  Son 
Wm  Pellatt  20  broad  pieces  of  gold  1  mo  after  death  to  Son  Wm. 
dwelling  House  commonly  called  Fryers,  out-houses  Ortchard  Ponds  & 
house  in  occupation  of  Ambrose  Galloway  Tythes  great  &  small  psh  of 
St.  Mary,  S*.  Ann,  S*.  John  ffalmer  Plumpton  &  Barcomb  during 
natural  life  to  heirs  male  (eldest  son)  failing  to  second  son  or  next  son 
then  daughters  then  drs  Susannah  Wife  of  Pichd.  Shelley  &  Mary  wife 
of  Pichard  Payne  equally.  In  case  Apsley  Newton,  father  of  Grace 
the  now  wife  of  my  son  William  shall  in  2  years  pay  £1500  portion  for 
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his  Dr  pay  to  Henry  Pelliam  of  Lewes  &  Henry  Board  of  Hurstpoint 
&  Wm.  Pellatt  the  Yr.  of  E.  Grinstead,  invest  in  lands  &c  for  the  use 
of  son  William  Pellatt  for  natural  life,  after  death  to  use  of  first 
second  &  all  other  Sons  in  default  of  all  issue  to  Daughters  Hannah 

6  Mary.  Itm  to  my  sister  Eliz.  Payne  Sister  Mary  Pellet  Sister  Eliz. 
Pellatt  20/-  each  to  servants  at  death  20/.  Itm  to  my  cozen  Jane 
Maulld  £5  Eichard  .... 

Household  stuff  in  doors  &  without  Money  Gold  Silver  &  plate  which 
I  brought  &  came  to  me  since  my  husband  died  &  not  devised  by  him 
I  leave  to  two  daughters  whom  I  make  joint  Ex.  of  this  will 

Hannah  Pellatt. 

Witnesses — Henry  Shelley  Ambrose  Galloway31  John  Card 

2,  Mary  (daughter  of  William  and  Bridget).  Bap.  at 
Bignor,  June  3,  1630.  Marr.  at  Bignor,  Feb.  14,  1650, 
Thomas,  son  of  William  Palmer32  (Angmering  Line). 
"Mis.  Gen.  et  Her.,"  Vol.  I.,  Quarty.  Series,  p.  113. 

3,  William,  of  whom  more  afterwards,  as  he  leaves  a 
large  family. 

4,  Joseph.    Bap.  at  Bignor,  Dec.  20,  1633. 

5,  Elizabeth.    Bap.  at  Bignor,  thus  : — 

1634.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  William  Pellatt  Gent.  &  Bridgett 
his  wife  baptised  Feb.  10.  1634.  Monday  the  Feast  Day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Godfathers     Mr.  Thomas  Everfield 

Mr.  Eichard  Mill 
Godmothers   Mrs.  Eliz.  Goring 
M1S.    „  Mill. 
Edward  Hastier,  Eector  Ecclesise. 

She  appears  to  have  resided  at  Lewes,  and  died  there 

7  Jany.,  1698. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Elizabeth  Pellatt. 
(Lewes  Probate  Court.) 
I  Elizabeth  Pellatt  of  Lewis 

Wearing  app1,  plate,  rings  to  two  nieces  Mary  wife  of  Eichd  Payn 
&  Hannah  Wife  of  Eichd  Shelley.  All  personal  Est.  to  children  of 
Brother  William  Pellatt  of  London  Ironmonger  &  children  of  late 
brother  Thomas  Pellatt  of  Lewes  Gent.  Two  nieces  sole  Exors.  desire 
them  to  bury  me  at  Bignor  &  to  give  rings  to  such  of  my  relacons  as 
they  shall  think  fit. 

Dated  Jan>'  4.  1698. 
Witnesses — Ann  Pellatt 
Mary  Davis. 
Thos.  Barrett. 

'61  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  will  is  Ambrose  Galloway, 
who  at  the  time  was  tenant  of  the  Friars.       32  See  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  17. 
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By  her  will  she  desires  to  be  buried  at  Bignor.  Upon 
a  visit  there  in  1889  her  tombstone  was  pointed  out  to 
me ;  it  was  partially  broken,  and  was  placed  face  inwards 
against  a  mound  of  earth  opposite  the  church  door. 
From  the  clearness  of  the  letters  it  appeared  to  have 
been  originally  within  the  church,  but  probably  at  some 
"  restoration  "  had  been  cast  adrift.  The  portion  of  the 
inscription  remaining  was  as  follows : — 

lies  interred  Elizor  Pellat 
hter  of  Cap*.  William  Pellat 
64  Years  &  11  Months.  Who 
d  this  life  7°  Jany  An0  Dno. 
1698. 

6,  John.    Bap.  at  Bignor,  thus  : — 

1636.  John  the  sonne  of  William  Pellatt  &  Bridgett  his  wife 
baptised  23d  Oct.  1636 

Mr  John  Goodman,  \ 

Mr  John  Stanley         >  Suxceptors. 

Mrs  Katherine  Mill  ) 

I  have  no  further  information  of  John  or  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  wills  of  Thomas,  William,  and  Elizabeth,  and  from 
the  tenor  of  the  said  wills,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  both  dead  prior  to  1680. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  MINNIS  KOCK  HEKMITAGE  AT  HASTINGS. 


By  G.  BYNGr  GrATTTE,  Esq. 


Speaking  of  this  little-known  but  curious  relic  of  the 
past,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  writing  upon  Hastings,  says : — 
"  In  the  East  Hill,  in  a  rock  called  the  Minnis  Rock, 
was  one  of  the  few  hermitages  which  Sussex  possessed. 
In  the  last  century  it  contained  a  cross  with  a  niche  for  a 
saint  carved  out  of  the  rock.  In  the  side  of  the  opposite 
hill  are  some  excavations,  known  as  St.  Clement's  Caves, 
originally  made  in  digging  for  sand  and  afterwards  used 
by  smugglers."1 

The  origin  of  this  " Hermitage"  seems  to  be  unknown 
and  its  history  is  lost — yet  there  stands  the  "  Hermitage" 
itself,  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  past,  apparently  as  it 
always  did,  though  probably  counting  its  age  by  centuries. 
Horsfield,  in  his  "  History  of  Sussex,"  does  not  mention 
this  rock-cut  cell;  Moss,  in  his  " Hastings,"  merely  refers 
to  it  as  having  been  the  residence  of  an  old  couple  who 
were  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  for  misconduct  in 
1783  ;  and  Cole,  in  his  delightful  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Hastings,  gives  but  few  particulars. 

The  "  Hermitage,"  as  it  has  long  been  called,  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  East  Hill,  near  Barley  Lane,  at 
a.  small  elevation  above  the  high  road,  not  far  from  All 
Saints'  Church,  a  church  dating  from  the  14th  Century, 
and  standing  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  valley.  The  part  of  the  hill  in  which  the 
caves  are  cut  is  called  the  "Minnis  Rock,"  a  name  which 
is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  Celtic  (or  Welsh)  word 
"Menys,"  signifying  a  steep  ascent,  a  name  very  appro- 
priate in  this  case,  for  the  ascent  to  the  rock  is  decidedly 
steep. 


1  "  Compendious  History  of  Sussex"  (pub.  1870),  Vol.  I.,  p.  223. 
XXXVIII.  K 
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On  reaching  the  spot, 
the  explorer  finds 
himself  in  front  of 
three  square-headed 
openings  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  now  nearly 
filled  up  with  earth 
and  rubbish;  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  caves  are  not 
fully  cleared  out  and 
again  opened,  when,  with  a  little  care  and  management 
on  the  part  of  the  freeholder,  they  might  be  made  objects 
of  some  attraction  to  the  curious  in  such  matters,  whilst 
their  history,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  their 
probable,  original,  and  real  use  (as  set  forth  in  this 
paper),  shortly  detailed  in  the  form  of  a  cheap  pamphlet, 
might  be  of  service  in  directing  attention  to  them  as 
most  interesting  curiosities. 

But,  filled  up  as  they  are,  utterly  neglected  and  uncared 
for,  this  token  of  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  is  of  course 
forgotten — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

On  reference  to  the  ground  plan,  on  next  page,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  centre  cave  might  have  been  the  oratory, 
the  right  (or  south)  a  sort  of  vestry,  and  the  left  (or  north) 
a  temporary  lodging  for  the  priest. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  the  true  height  of  the 
openings,  as  they  are  choked  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  roof,  but  in  depth  they  are  each  about  9'  0",  and 
average  from  4'  0"  to  5'  0"  in  width.  The  interior  is 
described  in  "S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  15,  as  consisting 
of  three  chambers,  each  opening  into  the  other,  and  none 
of  them  very  large,  and  having  a  cross  cut  on  the  wall 
exactly  opposite  the  entrance,  and  therefore  east,  and 
by  the  side  of  this  is  a  niche,  evidently  meant  to  contain 
a  statue  of  the  particular  saint  to  whom  the  " Hermitage" 
or  "  Oratory"  was  dedicated.  There  is  also,  it  is  said, 
a  rude  fireplace,  or  what  is  called  a  "  fireplace,"  on  one 
side ;  but  the  place  has  been  inaccessible  for  so  many 
years,  that  these  accounts  must  be  taken  cum  grano. 
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Stale,,  '/f-  vn<Ju  to  cu  foot 

,      i      ■      f      j      i      ■     ,  (P 


There  seems  to  be  no  record  whatever  of  the  formation 
of  these  caves,  but  from  their  general  appearance  and  rude 
construction,  they  must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  they  were  originally  intended 
for  the  residence  of  a  pious  hermit.  A  somewhat  similar, 
though  much  larger  one  is  pointed  out  at  Buxted,  near 
Uckfield,  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  hermitage,  and 
these  seem  to  be  the  only  two  specimens  left2  in  the  county 
of  Sussex.  But  with  regard  to  the  Minnis  Rock,  several 
facts  would  rather  seem  to  militate  against  this  opinion. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  many  centuries  ago  men  were 
found  ready  enough  to  retire  to  caves  and  rocks,  where 
they  were  supposed  to  pass  their  lives  in  constant  prayer 
and  acts  of  piety,  and  to  imitate  the  practice  and 
austerities  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  rather  of  St. 
Anthony,  who  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  first 
recluse.  As  a  rule,  they  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
worldly  intercourse,  and  lived  often  in  far  away  wastes 

2  See  "Lower's  Com.  History,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
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and  deserts,  as  the  very  name  in  Greek — E/^o?,  a 
desert — implies : 

" .    .    .    .    I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse." 

Or,  as  Milton  beautifully  puts  it  in  his  II  Penseroso : — 

11  And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  some  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit    .    .    .  ." 

As  peace  and  seclusion  seem  to  be  the  necessities  of  a 
hermit's  life,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anyone  so  disposed 
would  have  selected  such  a  spot  as  the  " Minnis  Rock" 
as  the  site  of  a  "  quiet  and  peaceful"  hermitage,  for,  as 
Mr.  Cole  so  justly  observes,  the  would-be  recluse  could 
neither  go  in  nor  out  without  being  always  in  view  from 
below,  inasmuch  as  his  habitation  was  very  near  to  a 
parish  church,  to  a  busy  little  town,  and  to  the  old 
London  Road,  which  has  been  a  public  thoroughfare 
into  the  town  of  Hastings  for  the  last  nine  centuries,  if 
not,  indeed,  for  a  much  longer  period.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supj30sed  that,  for  the  simple  residence  of 
one  hermit,  three  separate  openings  would  have  been 
constructed,  when  one  doorway  or  entrance  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient.  What  is  by  far  more  likely 
is  that  these  three  openings  formed  the  entrance  to  a 
cave,  or  chamber,  devoted  to  some  religious  purpose, 
such  as  a  chapel,  chantry,  or  oratory,  dedicated  perhaps 
either  to  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Clement,  the  guardians  or 
patron  saints  respectively  of  fishermen  and  sailors.  Such 
chapels — always  situated  near  the  sea-shore — are  very 
frequently  met  with,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. A  famous  one  formerly  existed  at  Broadstairs, 
in  Kent,  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea,"  and  all 
vessels  on  passing  it  lowered  their  topsails  in  token  of 
respect  and  reverence.  Others  were  found  at  Reculvers, 
Dover,  Whitby,  and  at  many  other  places  in  England ; 
at  Boulogne,  also,  there  is  an  oratory  near  the  top  of  the 
Cliff,  much  frequented  by  sailors,  and  at  many  places  in  { 
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France,  Italy,  and  Spain  similar  chapels  are  to  be  found. 
These  chapels  are  generally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary — who  is  always  held  in  great  veneration  by  sailors 
and  fishermen,  the  "Star  of  the  Sea"  being  one  of  her 
titles — or  to  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Clement,  and  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  intercessory  services  on  behalf 
of  the  maritime  population ;  that  is,  prayer  for  the  living 
and  for  those  absent  at  sea,  and  masses  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  shipwrecked.  The 
supposition  that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  oratories  of  our 
coasts,  and  not  a  mere  hermitage,  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  the  cross  cut  on  the  eastern  wall,  which 
would  denote  the  presence  of  an  Altar  on  that  spot  at 
some  former  period,  with  its  attendant  niche  for  the 
figure  of  the  patron  saint.  It  was  not  generally  the 
practice  of  hermits  to  decorate  their  caves  or  cells  with 
statues,  crosses  or  Altars,  because,  unless  they  happened 
to  be  ordained  priests — a  very  rare  occurrence — they 
would  have  no  authority  to  celebrate  Mass  at  such  an 
Altar,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else. 

Taking  all  these  facts  together,  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is  that  this  place  in  the  Minnis  Eock  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  these  very  ancient  oratories  or 
chapels  already  referred  to,  as  having  been  placed 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  by  the  generous  and  unselfish 
piety  of  our  ancestors,  in  situations  near  the  sea  coast 
for  the  express  benefit  of  the  seafaring  population ;  and 
this  becomes  all  the  more  interesting,  as  most  of  these 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  those  few  which  are 
left,  instead  of  being  condemned  to  dirt  and  desecration, 
should  be  cared  for  by  loving  hands,  as  curious  and 
touching  remains  of  the  past,  and  as  striking  instances 
of  the  deep  religious  feelings  and  active  benevolence  of 
our  forefathers — as  well  as  in  their  great  love  for,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  "  toilers  of  the  deep,"  the  ship- 
wrecked, and  the  dead ! 

In  connection  with  this  very  interesting  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  a  curious  fact  not  perhaps 
generally  known  to  the  public  at  large,  and  that  is  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  Old  Hastings  at  one  period 
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belonged  to  the  great  and  wealthy  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
Fecamp,  in  Normandy ;  and  that,  some  years  ago,  whilst 
excavations  were  being  made  in  the  south  side  of  High 
Street,  the  remains  of  a  Norman  Crypt  were  discovered, 
which  once  sustained  a  chapel,  or  grange  above,  belong- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  great  Abbey,  as  this  part  of  High 
Street  was  included  in  the  Fecamp  possessions.  St. 
Clement's  Church,  close  by,  was  also  built,  in  1286,  on 
the  Abbot's  land. 

The  monks  of  this  Abbey  always  appear  to  have 
been  highly  favoured  by  the  Kings  of  England,  as  we 
gather  from  a  charter  dated  at  Burton,  23rd  April,  1190 
{temp.  Richard  I.),  by  which  the  "  men  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Abbey  were  exempted  from  all  toll,  pontage, 
frontage,  stallage,  lastage,  and  all  other  dues  by  land  or 
sea;"  and  at  the  same  time  the  King  declared  that  he 
"  received  into  his  own  hands,  and  under  his  own  pro- 
tection the  monks  and  all  their  lands  and  possessions ; " 
and  further,  the  King  ordained  that  the  Abbey  could 
only  be  "  sued  in  the  King's  Courts."  These  great 
privileges  were  confirmed,  or  re-established,  by  subse- 
quent monarchs. 

Part  of  the  Hastings  possessions  of  this  wealthy  Abbey 
consisted  of  the  "  Great  meadow,"  on  the  side  of  the 
East  Hill,  measuring  18  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  in  this 
meadow  that  the  Minnis  Rock  is  situated.  It  is  therefore 
quite  probable  that  permission  may  have  been  asked  of, 
and  granted  by  the  Abbey,  for  the  construction  of  this 
oratory,  and,  if  so,  no  doubt  the  ground  was  freely 
given  for  that  purpose ;  and  again,  if  it  is  really  an 
oratory,  founded  on  the  hill-side  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Abbey,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Abbot  may  have 
provided  a  priest  to  say  the  customary  Masses  and 
prayers  for  those  at  sea,  both  living  and  dead.  These 
few  simple  facts  are  here  mentioned  as  they  go  to  enhance 
the  interest  connected  with  these  singular  caves.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  freeholder  may  be  induced  to 
order  them  to  be  cleared  out,  so  that  they  may  appear, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  once  again  in  their  original  form 
and  aspect. 
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The  [illustrative  sketch 
represents  a  structure 
which  has  greatly  puz- 
zled more  than  one 
learned  antiquary. 
Many  Hastings  visitors 
doubtless  know,  and 
must  have  often  ob- 
served, situated  high 
up  on  the  western  face 
of  the  East  Hill,  and 
only  a  few  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  Minnis  Rock,  three  Gothic  arches, 
having  their  centres  painted  black,  and  called  by  the 
people  the  "  Three  black  arches,"  and  I  allude  to  them 
here  as  they  have  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Minnis  Rock  u  Hermitage."  They  are  very  neatly 
formed,  the  centre  arch  is  higher  than  the  two  side 
ones,  all  three  are  carefully  measured  and  proportioned, 
with  the  edges  and  jambs  properly  cut  and  moulded  in 
somewhat  of  the  13th  Century  or  Early  English  style, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge,  but  these  mouldings  are  now 
very  much  injured  by  time  and  weather.  Allowing  for 
the  accumulation  of  earth  at  the  foot,  the  dimensions  of 
the  arches  may  be  taken  as  follows: — Centre,  10'  0"  high 
by  6'  5";  the  two  side  ones,  each  7'  0"  high  by  4'  3"  broad; 
breadth  of  the  face  of  the  rock  scarped  down,  so  as  to 
cut  out  the  arches,  about  30'  0"  feet. 

But  now  comes  the  very  singular  part  of  the  history ; 
these  three  arches  are  merely  cut  on  the  face  of  the  solid 
rock,  having  no  chamber,  cave,  or  hollow  of  any  kind 
behind  them,  as  can  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  peculiar 
geological  formation.  For  what  possible  use,  object, 
or  purpose  could  they  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  cliff  ? 
Considerable  trouble  must  have  been  taken  by  some  of 
our  forefathers,  first  to  cut  down  the  hill  to  a  perpen- 
dicular face,  and  then  carefully  to  measure,  carve,  and 
mould  these  three  arches — and  for  what?  Apparently 
nothing !  No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  from 
any  source  whatever,  and  the  one  or  two  local  traditions 
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on  the  subject  are  so  silly  and  peurile  that  they  are  not 
worth  repeating.  One  is  that  these  neat  Gothic  arches 
"  were  made  by  the  smugglers,"  but  for  what  possible 
purpose  the  intelligent  speakers  never  hint !  Another  is 
— and  this  actually  appeared  in  print  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  local  publication — that  u  a  resident  native  and  his  sons 
(quite  in  recent  years  of  course!)  chiselled  out  on  the 
bare  face  of  the  rock  this  triple  design  resembling  church 
doors  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  or  use  (as  we  are 
gravely  told)  but  to  form  a  place  of  meeting  for  singing, 
drinking,  and  carousing  with  their  friends;"  as  if  there 
were  not  houses  or  taverns  enough  for  such  meetings 
without  going  to  the  top  of  a  cold  and  windy  hill  to 
drink  and  sing  in  the  open  air. 

By  far  the  most  likely  theory  is  that  these  arches  were 
began— ages  ago — by  one  of  our  pious  forefathers  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  there  a  seaside  oratory,  and  that 
the  designer  probably  died,  or  for  some  reason,  was 
unable  to  finish  the  work ;  and  as  nobody  undertook  its 
completion  the  three  arches  were  left  much  as  we  now 
see  them,  saving  the  effects  of  time  and  weather. 

That  the  work  was  begun  in  thorough  earnest,  and  for 
a  religious  purpose  too,  but  was  suddenly  left  unfinished 
from  some  unknown  cause  (like  the  fine  modern  ruin  on 
Carlton  Hill,  Edinburgh),  no  reasonable  person,  I  think, 
can  doubt;  and  further,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  these 
carefully  measured  arches,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  solid 
rock,  were  so  cut  for  no  possible  reason  or  purpose,  either 
useful  or  ornamental.  There,  however,  these  venerable 
arches  stand,  as  they  have  stood,  probably,  for  centuries, 
objects  of  puzzling  curiosity  and  interest  to  all  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquarian 
inquiry  or  research,  their  history  unknown  and  their 
purpose  mere  conjecture ! 
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By  E.  H.  W.  DUNKIN,  Esq. 


The  Deeds  and  other  Documents  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing Calendar  were  presented  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  by  W.  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  463,  which  was  given  by  C.  L.  Prince, 
Esq.,  of  Crowborough. 

These  Documents  have  been  placed  in  the  Society's 
Library,  and  may  be  inspected  by  Members  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Curator. 

459.  Charter  of  John  de  Maurens,  by  which  he  grants  to  Hamo  de 
no  date    Earham,  one  messuage  in  the  parish  of  Herst,  in  considera- 

14th century  ^on  0£  an  annua]_  payment  of  12s.  Witnesses:  Simon  de 
Sancto  Leodegario,  Alan  Bothel,  Herbert  atte  Berghe,  William 
de  Chelwesham,  John  Bussel,  John  atte  Beche,  William  atte 
Ferde,  John  atte  Berghe,  John  de  Battlesford,  John  Clerico, 
John  atte  Gtusele  and  others.    No  date.  [_Latin.~] 

460.  Deed  poll  of  John  Loverd,  laborer,  by  which  he  remises  and  quit 
A  D.      claims  to  John  Lulham  of  Bype,  all  his  estate  in  certain  lands 

Mar'1!!  and  tenements  in  Ghalvyngton,  together  with  all  rents  and 
services,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Margery  Loverd,  his 
mother  (except  one  rent  called  Pocokkes).  Dated  at  Chal- 
vyngton,  2  March,  4  Hen.  VIII.  (1512-13).  [Latin.] 

461.  Charter,  of  Sir  Edward  Braye,  Knt.,  Sir  Bichard  Sherley,  Knt., 
AiD.     Bichard  Andrews,  Thomas  Sherley  and  Edward  Elderton, 

N^3327  es<l->  by  which  they  confirm  to  John  Thetcher  of  Selmyston, 
one  parcel  of  land  called  le  Oldeland  in  Selmyston,  another 
formerly  separated  from  the  common  field  of  Sheryngton,  and 
the  third  called  le  Krinkk  lying  to  the  east  of  the  same 
common  field,  in  consideration  of  the  annual  payment  of 
18s.  6d.  to  Sir  Bichard  Sherley,  Knt.,  Bichard  Andrews, 
Thomas  Sherley  and  Edward  Elderton,  the  feoffees  of  Sir 
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Edward  Braye  and  Dame  Beatrice,  his  wife,  and  doing  suit  of 
Court  at  their  manor  of  Sheryngton.  Dated  at  Sheryngton, 
27  Nov.,  25  Hen.  VIII.  (1533).  Signature  of  "Edward 
Bray,"  "Eye'  Sherle,"  "Edward  Elingon"  (sic).  [Latin.] 

462.  Will  of  John  a  Wood  of  Kymer,  dated  25  Jan.,  1558  ;  and 
a.d.      proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

jan.25    bury,  19  April,  1559. 

463.  Chirograph  of  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster,  in  the  Quinzaine  of 
A.D.      Easter,  41  Eliz.  (1599),  between  James  Plomer,  plaintiff,  and 

BaSer  John  Page,  senior,  and  Mabell,  his  wife,  deforciants,  by  which 
the  latter  remise  and  quitclaim  to  James  Plomer  and  his  heirs, 
3  ac.  of  land  and  3  ac.  of  pasture  in  Barcombe.  [Latin.'] 

464.  Bond  of  Leonard  Bysshoppe  of  Battell,  yeoman,  to  John  Butler 
AD.      of  the  same  parish,  in  the  sum  of  £20,  for  the  performance 

2**s  of  covenants,  dated  5  Apr.,  3  James  I.  (1605).  It  appears 
that  Edmond  Haye  of  Battell,  gent.,  had  sold  to  John  Butler 
certain  land  in  Battell  within  the  Borough  of  Telham,  which 
he  had  bought  of  Leonard  Bysshoppe.  By  this  bond  Leonard 
Bysshoppe  assures  to  John  Butler  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  saved  from  all  charges,  &c,  made  by  him  or  by  John 
Bysshoppe,  deceased,  his  father. 

465.  Pental  of  the  Manor  of  Southniauling  Lyndfeild,  for  the  year 
AD  1633,  giving  the  names  of  the  tenants,  their  holdings,  and  the 
loss     Sums  paid  by  each.     This  rental  is  subdivided  under  the 

heads  of  "Chanter  presenter,"  "South  Mauling  Chanssellor, " 
"South  Mauling  Deane,"  and  " Treasuerar,"  and  the  sum 
total  is  £9  lis.  9d.  The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  South  Mailing,  and  was  part  of  the 
endowment  for  the  support  of  the  Precentor,  Chancellor, 
Dean  and  Treasurer.  A  valuable  Eental  in  good  preserva- 
tion.   Poll  of  three  membranes. 

466.  Depositions  of  witnesses  made  before  Mr.  William  Newton  and 
AD      Mr.  John  Powe  of  Lewes,  in  a  suit  depending  between  Mr. 

Arthur  Middleton  and  Stephen  Pidge,  for  a  right  of  way 
through  part  of  Stephen  Pidge's  land.  Dated  2  July,  1636. 
From  an  endorsement  we  learn  that  the  way  was  through 
Woodbrooks,  which  appears  to  have  been  near  Bevorne 
Bridge. 

467.  Deed  poll  by  which  Thomas  Elphicke,  junior,  of  Seaford,  gent., 
AD      conveys  to  Humfrey  Powe  of  Bletchington,  yeoman,  three 

Apr4024  roods  of  arable  land  in  Seaford,  and  settles  the  same  on 
Humfrey  Powe  and  Joan  his  wife  and  their  issue,  remainder 
to  the  heirs  of  Humfrey  Powe,  remainder  to  Thomas  Beane, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joan,  with  final  remainder  to  the  said  Joan, 
her  heirs  and  assigns.  Dated  24  Apr.,  16  Chas.  I.  (1640). 
[24  Apr.,  16  Chas.  I.,  corresponds  to  24  Apr.,  1640,  although 
1 639  is  given  on  the  document.] 
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468.  Extract  from  the  will  of  Henry  Hilton  of  Hilton,  in  co.  Palatine 
AJ>.     of  Durham,  esq.,  but  dying  at  Clapham  in  Sussex,  dated  26 

Mat0 io  Feb.,  1640[-1],  and  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  10  March,  1640-1.  He  left  his  manors,  lands 
and  tenements  in  the  co.  Palatine  of  Durham,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  and  four  of  the  senior  Aldermen 
for  the  term  of  99  years,  in  trust  to  pay  £20  yearly  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  certain  parishes  in  the  counties 
of  Durham,  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  poorest  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of  40s.  a  piece. 
The  parishes  benefited  in  the  county  of  Sussex  were  :  Clapham, 
Patching,  the  Subdeanery,  alias  St.  Peter  the  Greater  in  the 
City  of  Chichester,  Fyndon,  Tarring,  Poling,  Arundell, 
Angmeringe,  Selsey,  Steanyng,  Bramber,  Brighthelmston, 
the  several  parishes  in  Lewes  (£20  between  them)  and  New 
Shoreham. 

469.  Acknowledgment  by  William  Swane  (or  Swaine)  of  Denton, 
A-D.     mercer,  of  a  debt  of  £10,  to  be  paid  25  March,  1685,  to 

oct.823  James  Eichardson  of  Battell,  gent.  Dated  23  Oct.,  36  Chas. 
II.  (1684).  Signature  of  ''William  Swaine."  From  an 
endorsement  it  appears  that  this  sum  was  the  residue  of  a 
fine  of  £16  for  the  admission  of  James  Chambers  to  Frickly. 

470.  The  King's  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Sussex,  dated  23  June, 
AD<      2  James  II.  (1686),  directing  him  to  summon  certain  persons 

june623  to  form  a  jury  to  appear  before  the  justices  at  Westminster, 
within  three  weeks  of  Michaelmas  day,  or  before  the  Justices 
of  Assize  for  the  co.  of  Sussex,  to  be  held  at  East  Grinsted, 
22  July,  in  a  suit  depending  in  the  King's  Court  between 
Joan  Drewley,  widow,  and  John  Wimsett,  alias  Wimshurst, 
late  of  Isfield. 

471.  Warrant  by  which  Henry,  Yiscount  Sydney,  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
AJ)i     the  co.  of  Kent,  appoints  William  Campion,  esq.,  one  of  his 

J5J-J  Deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  same  co.  Dated  5  Feb.,  5  William 
and  Mary  (1693-4). 

Annexed  to  which  are  letters  patent,  dated  3  (month  gnawed 
away  by  mice),  5  William  and  Mary,  appointing  Henry, 
discount  Sydney,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  co.  Kent,  and  giving 
him  authority  to  appoint  deputies. 

472.  Eental  of  Woodhurst  (now  Wadhurst),  containing  long  lists  of 
no  date    names  of  inhabitants  or  owners  of  lands  in  Mousehale  Quarter, 

isth  century  Riseden  Quarter,  Fairecrouch  Quarter,  Cooslywood  Quarter, 
Week  Quarter,  Town  Quarter  and  Five  Ash  Quarter.  No 
date.    18th  Century.    Poll  of  five  membranes. 

473.  Chirograph  of  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  St. 

Martin,  4  Anne  (1705),  between  Eichard  Pilbeme,  plaintiff', 
S  and  James  Plumer  and  Anne  his  wife,  deforciants,  by  which 
the  latter  remise  and  quitclaim  to  Eichard  Pilbeme  and  his 
heirs  the  moiety  of  30  ac.  of  meadow  and  60  ac.  of  pasture  in 
Selmeston,  alias  Simpson.  [Latin.'] 
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474.  Chirograph  of  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  the 
A.D.  Holy  Trinity,  11  Anne  (1712),  between  William  Boyce, 
Trin.     plaintiff,  and  William  Winton  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  John 

Winton,  deforciants,  by  which  the  latter  remise  and  quitclaim 
to  William  Boyce  and  his  heirs,  one  messuage,  2  barns,  1 
stable,  1  garden,  100  ac.  of  land,  5  ac.  of  meadow,  50  ac.  of 
pasture  and  300  ac.  of  furze  and  heath  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mary  Westout,  Lewes.  [Latin.~] 

475.  Duplicate  of  the  preceding  fine. 

476.  Chirograph  of  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster,  in  the  octave  of  the 
AD  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  3  Geo.  I.  (1716-7),  between 
1gJi7     John  Vincent,  gent.,  plaintiff,  and  John  Holney  Wade,  gent., 

deforciant,  by  which  the  latter  remises  and  quitclaims  to  John 
Yincent  and  his  heirs  3  messuages,  3  barns,  3  gardens,  10 
acres  of  land,  16  ac.  of  meadow,  40  ac.  of  pasture  and  5  ac. 
of  wood  in  Selmeston,  Shermanbury,  and  All  Saints  in  Lewes. 
[Latin.'] 

477.  Will  of  Edward  Stephens  of  Westfirle,  husbandman,  dated  21 
A  D-      April,  1 744  ;  proved  under  the  seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the 

Apr*i4    Bishop  of  Chichester  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes,  14  Apr., 
1748. 


SOME  EXTRACTS,  RELATING  TO  SUSSEX,  FROM  THE 

EXCHEQUER  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS  AND  THE 
EXCHEQUER  DEPOSITIONS  BY  COMMISSIONS  IN  1584 
AND  OTHER  TEARS;  WITH  NOTES  AND  REMARKS. 


By  ALEXANDEE  JAMES  FENTON,  Esq. 


Amongst  the  many  interesting  documents  preserved  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  not  the  least  so,  are  the  Exchequer 
Special  Commissions  and  the  Exchequer  Depositions 
by  Commission.  The  former  were  Commissions  issued 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  gentlemen  in  the 
counties  to  make  enquiries  and  take  evidence  concern- 
ing rights  of  the  Crown.  The  latter  were  Commissions 
to  take  evidence  in  the  country  in  suits  depending  in 
the  Court  between  subjects.  The  Commissions  have 
attached  to  them  the  Reports  made  and  the  Evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners.  Both  series  of  documents 
commence  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  descriptive 
catalogues  of  them  are  published  as  appendices  to  the 
38th,  39th,  40th,  41st  and  42nd  Reports  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  Public  Records.  The  catalogues  show  the 
county  to  which  each  document  relates,  but  not  always 
the  particular  parishes  or  townships  concerned.  I  have, 
therefore,  while  inspecting  these  documents  in  connection 
with  a  particular  district  of  Sussex,  had  occasion  to  look 
at  many  that  proved  to  relate  to  other  places.  I  have 
taken  notes  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  matters  I 
have  thus  come  across,  which  notes  I  propose  to  give 
here,  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
take  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  places  mentioned. 

Most  of  the  Commissions  having  reference  to  the  rights 
of  the  Crown,  refer  to  lands  claimed  under  the  Acts 
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granting  to  the  Crown  the  endowments  of  Monasteries 
and  Chantries,  &c,  or  by  forfeitures,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  encroachments  or  derelictions  of  the  sea.  The 
" articles"  or  questions  put  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
and  Preston  (near  Ferring)  under  one  of  these  Commis- 
sions show  us  the  nature  of  the  enquiries  made  as  to 
lands  which  had  been  the  endowments  of  religious  bodies, 
&c,  which  lands  when  not  in  possession  of  the  Crown 
or  its  grantees  or  tenants  were  said  to  be  concealed  or 
unjustly  detained  from  the  Crown.  These  "articles" 
seem  to  be  a  set  form  of  questions  used  in  such  cases.  I 
have  not  set  them  out  verbatim,  but  they  are  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  the  spelling,  of  course,  being  modernised : 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  lands,  tenements,  advowsons, 
tithes,  franchises,  liberties,  or  hereditaments  in  your  parish 
or  precinct  that  did  appertain  to  any  abbey,  monastery, 
or  priory,  that  is  concealed,  &c,  in  whose  occupation 
are  they,  and  what  their  yearly  value  ? 

2  of  any  lands,  &c,  that  appertain  to  any 

chantry,  stipendiary,  priest,  anniversary,  hospital,  college, 
guild,  fraternity,  brotherhood  or  company,  not  corporate 
within,  &c.  ? 

3  of  any  lands,  &c,  that  did  appertain  to 

any  lamp-light,  taper-wax,  obit,  or  to  maintain  any 
morrow  mass  or  masses,  alsoule  mass,  or  pray  for  the 
soul  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  say  any  dirge  or 
dirges,  or  to  maintain  any  candle  or  candlestick  before 
any  image  or  image  offering,  or  offering  hermitage  or 
hermitage,  or  to  any  kind  of  superstitious  use  or  uses 
that  is  concealed,  &c.  ? 

4  of  any  lands,  &c,  that  did  or  do  apper- 
tain to  your  church  or  chancel,  or  to  the  reparations  of 
them  or  any  of  them,  or  to  your  churchwardens  or 
parishioners.  By  what  title  the  same  is  holden,  by 
whom  it  was  given,  and  what  are  the  words  of  the  said 
gift,  or  is  there  any  feoffment  or  conveyance  for  the  use 
and  employing  of  the  profits  of  the  same  lands.  If  there 
be  any  such  gifts  or  feoffments,  then  in  whose  custody  do 
the  same  remain.  And  if  there  be  no  conveyance,  nor 
the  churchwardens  no  corporation  capable,  then  in  whose 
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tenure  or  occupation  are  the  same  lands,  and  what  is  the 
yearly  value  ? 

5  of  any  lands  that  ought  to  come  to  the 

Queen's  Highness  by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviction 
of  any  person  or  persons  for  treason,  murder,  or  felony, 
within  your  parish  or  precinct,  that  is  concealed,  &c.  ? 

6.  Do  you  know  of  any  free  chapels,  tithes,  guilds, 
pensions,  portions,  lands,  &c,  belonging  to  them,  or  any 
of  them,  that  is  concealed,  &c.  ? 

7  of  any  lands,  &c,  that  ought  to  come  to 

Her  Highness  by  forfeiture,  escheat,  or  by  any  other  ways 
or  means  ? 

8  of  any  lands,  &c,  that  is  employed  by 

the  churchwardens  some  time  to  one  use,  some  time  to 
another,  that  in  trust  was  given  to  superstitious  uses  and 
concealed,  &c.  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Commissions  relating  to  suits 
between  subjects  are  as  miscellaneous  as  law  suits  them- 
selves. 

.  The  following  Notes,  of  course,  are  not  exhaustive  of 
the  information  to  be  obtained  from  these  Commissions. 
They  are  merely  notes  culled  from  a  few  of  the  Commis- 
sions that  I  have  seen,  and  are  insignificant  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  information  that  might  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  whole  county.  Indeed,  these  documents 
would  well  repay  a  perusal  by  anyone  desirous  of  inves- 
tigating the  history  of  any  locality,  and  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  whole  series  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Sussex,  and  the  publication  of  the  results  by  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  would  be  most  useful  to  archae- 
ologists. Very  few,  I  believe,  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
following  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  our  county  histories. 

The  Italics  under  each  heading  are  the  references  by 
which  the  original  documents  in  each  case  may  be  found 
at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Ferring,  Kingston  and  Preston. 

(Exchequer  Special  Commissions,  Sussex,  No.  2,296,  26  Elizabeth.) 

This  is  a  Commission  for  Enquiry  as  to  Chantry  Lands, 
&c,  in  Sussex,  concealed  from  the  Crown.    To  it  is 
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attached  an  "  Inquisition,"  taken  at  Chichester  by  three 
of  the  Commissioners — the  "  Articles  "  to  the  Curate, 
Churchwardens  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  chapelries 
of  Kingston  and  Preston  referred  to  above — and  the 
"  presentments  "  or  answers  made  by  them. 

Kingston  and  Preston  (according  to  "  Horsfield's 
History"  of  the  County),  are  distinct  parishes,  Preston 
still  having  its  church,  though  that  of  Kingston  has 
long  since  been  destroyed  and  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  foundations  of  Kingston 
Church  may  sometimes  be  seen  under  water  at  low  tide. 
"  Kingston  (says  Horsfield),  is  a  constituent  of  the  parish 
of  Ferring,  as  far  as  regards  ecclesiastical  matters."  The 
"  Articles"  suggest  that  Kingston  and  Preston  were 
only  chapelries,  and  the  Inquisition  taken  at  Chichester 
seems  to  substantiate  that  view,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Preston  in  their  answers  maintain  that  Preston  was  a 
parish. 

The  Preston  men  in  their  answers  say  that  there  is  an  acre  of  arable 
land  which  always  hath  been  bestowed  to  the  reparations  of  the  church 
there,  but  they  have  no  conveyance  of  it.  Preston  is,  as  they  account 
it,  a  Parish  Church  to  their  knowledge,  and  did,  and  hath  been  so 
taken  and  used,  and  hath,  by  estimation,  16  acres  of  land  that  was 
given  to  maintain  service,  and  did  belong  to  the  curate  to  maintain 
service  in  the  church.  And  the  said  curate  did  dwell  in  the  said 
parish,  and  did  let  and  set  the  said  land  at  his  will  and  pleasure  as 
his  glebe  land  of  the  said  parish.  And  the  Lord  of  the  said  Manor 
did  always  appoint  the  curate  there.  And  the  said  curate  had  all 
small  and  petty  tithes  as  to  himself  to  maintain  him  to  say  the  service 
there  to  their  knowledge.  And  (in  answer  to  the  7th  Article)  they 
say  the  curate  did  to  their  knowledge  pay  all  duties  belonging  to  the 
said  church.  And  (in  answer  to  the  8th)  they  say  it  is  a  thing  with 
cure  of  souls  and  hath  always  been  so  used  till  of  late  it  hath  been 
detracted  by  John  Godman  (the  Yicar  of  Ferring). 

The  Kingston  men  in  their  answer  say  that  Kingston  was  ever  a 
free  chapel  and  did  belong  to  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  and  he  the 
said  Abbot  did  always  appoint  a  curate  there,  and  the  said  curate  had 
the  land,  being  five  acres  by  estimation,  and  did  let  the  said  land  and 
use  it  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  And  the  Abbot  did  give  to  the  said 
curate  out  of  the  farm  at  Kingston  for  all  kind  of  tithes  the  sum  of  £5 
of  lawful  money  yearly,  and  the  said  curate  had  all  the  small  and 
petty  tithes  of  the  other  parishioners.  And  they  had  always  service 
there  by  the  said  curate,  and  the  said  curate  had  a  mansion  house 
wherein  he  always  dwelled,  which  house  remaineth  yet,  which  is 
detracted  by  John  Godman. 
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At  the  end  of  these  presentments  is  written : 

"Kingston  and  Preston  men's  marks  and  seals  such  as  have  had 
their  being  there  all  their  lifetime,"  followed  by  the  marks  of  Edward 
G-remes,  aged  80,  John  Carter,  aged  80,  John  Streeter,  aged  70,  John 
Martin,  aged  60,  and  John  S  . 

The  Inquisition  above  referred  to  was  taken  at 
Chichester,  7th  October,  26  Elizabeth  (1584)  before 
Thomas  Lewknor,  Esq.,  Richard  Earnlie,  Esq.,  and 
John  Sackvyll,  Esq.,  three  of  the  Commissioners,  by 
the  oaths  of  Henry  Butler,  Rd.  Hiberden,  Wm.  Mose, 
Thos.  Ayles,  John  Crowhurst,  Thomas  Lenne,  Robt. 
Humfrye,  Thos.  Pellet,  Thos.  Ellis,  John  Cooper,  of 
Elsted,  Wm.  Lenne,  Rd.  Egley  and  John  Compton. 
They  say  that — 

A  free  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  Kingston,  a  mansion  house  and 
five  acres  of  land  in  Kingston,  with  an  annual  rent  of  £5  for  all  tithes 
of  the  Farm  of  Kingston,  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  lately 
dissolved  Monastery  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  now 
or  late  in  the  tenure  of  J ohn  Godman,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Ferring,  worth 
per  annum,  3s.  4d. 

"And  one  other  free  chapel  in  Preston,  called  Preston  Chapel,  and  one 
mansion  house  and  17  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Preston, 
aforesaid,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Godman,  clerk,  Vicar  of 
Ferring,  worth  per  annum,  2s.  6d. 

And  one  other  acre  of  land  in  Preston,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of 
the  said  John  Godman,  clerk,  worth  per  annum,  2d. 

And  many  other  lands  in  Sussex  (see  next  Note)  all  are,  and  for 
many  years  past,  have  been  concealed  from  the  Crown. 

The  Inquisition  thus  seems  to  determine  that  the 
churches  (or  chapels)  of  Preston  and  Kingston,  and  the 
u  mansion  houses "  and  lands  were  Crown  property, 
though  having  regard  to  the  small  amount  returned  as 
the  annual  value  (Kingston,  including  a  rent  charge  of 
£5,  being  only  valued  at  3s.  4d.),  perhaps  the  right  of 
presentation  only,  and  not  the  actual  lands  was  intended 
as  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

The  church  of  Preston  is  now  in  use  as  a  Parish 
Church.  Kingston  church  (or  its  site)  is,  as  I  have  said, 
under  the  sea.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  become  of  the  "mansion  houses"  and  lands.  I 
remember  Mr.  Pennythorne,  formerly  Vicar  of  Ferring, 
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showing  me,  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  examining 
the  Registers,  a  terrier  of  the  glebe  lands  of  his  parish, 
but  unfortunately  I  had  not  then  time  to  look  through 
it.  Possibly  it  may  contain  some  reference  to  the  houses 
and  lands  belonging  to  the  former  "  curates  "  of  Kingston 
and  Preston. 

POYNINGS,   PYCOMBE,  MANOR    OF    HuLTERS,  StORRINGTON, 

Slinfold,  Billingshurst,  Petworth,  Midhurst, 
Mynsted,  Stedham,  Elsted. 
(Same  as  last  Commission.) 
The  Inquisition  mentioned  in  the  last  Note  mentions 
other  lands  concealed  from  the  Crown  besides  those  at 
Kingston  and  Preston,  though  with  scant  information. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

Poynltstgs. — A  barn,  formerly  a  house,  called  Chantry  House,  and 
lands  there,  and  in  Py combe,  late  belonging  to  the  Chantry  of 
Poynings.    (Horsfield  mentions  the  chantry  and  its  endowments.) 

Eadulph's  Chantry. — The  Manor  of  Hulters  and  lands  in  West- 
deane,  Chilgrove,  Vaymard,  Sloughton,  Westidden  and  Walderten 
belonging  to  Eadulph's  Chantry. 

These  places  are  in  the  Hundred  of  Westbourne  and 
Singlecross  (see  Horsfield).  The  chantry  was  perhaps 
in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Storrington. — Three  acres  of  land  in  Storrington,  worth  6d.  a  year. 

Slinfold. — Two  cottages  or  shops  in  Slinfold,  worth  6d.  a  year. 

Billingshurst. — One  tenement  and  two  acres,  one  cottage  and  half- 
rod  of  meadow  in  Billingshurst,  occupied  by  Bichd.  and  Thos.  Green- 
field and  Thos.  Clarke,  worth  16d.  per  annum.  One  acre  of  land  in 
Billingshurst,  in  the  occupation  of  Bichd.  West,  worth  3d.  per  annum, 
and  one  rood  of  land  there  in  the  occupation  of  Wm.  Hayler,  worth 
2d.  per  annum. 

Petworth. — Two  shops  in  Petworth,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Frye, 
worth  6d.  per  annum.  One  acre  of  land  in  Petworth,  called  the  church 
acre,  in  the  tenure  of  Mansfield,  worth  3d.  per  acre.  One  tenement 
in  Petworth,  in  the  tenure  of  Wm.  Groble,  worth  4d.  beyond  6s.  8d. 
paid  to  the  Queen  for  a  free  rent  thereout. 

Midhurst. — A  fraternity  existing  in, Midhurst  and  all  lands  and 
hereditaments  in  Midhurst  and  Mynsted,  in  the  parish  of  Stedham  or 
elsewhere  in  Sussex,  worth  6s.  8d.  per  annum. 

Stedham. — A  meadow  in  Stedham,  by  estimation,  two  rods,  worth 
2d.  per  annum. 
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Elsted. — One  cottage  and  one  acre  of  land  in  Elsted,  worth  6d.  per 
annum,  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  Elsted,  but  whether 
concealed  from  the  Crown  or  not,  they  (the  jurors)  know  not. 

Shoreham. 

(Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  Sussex,  25  and  26  Car.  II., 
Hil.  Term,  No.  7.) 

The  depositions  of  Frenchmen  taken  at  the  Lyon  in 
Steyning,  23rd  December,  1673,  in  a  suit  by  John 
Costentin  against  Sir  Francis  North,  Knight,  Attorney 
General,  and  Richard  Forty.  The  Commissioners  to 
take  evidence  were  Wm.  Stras,  Esq.,  Jno.  Backshall, 
Richard  White  and  Samuel  Turner,  gentlemen. 

"  Adrian  Poullen,"  of  "  Deipe"  (Dieppe)  France,  master  of  the  St. 
John  of  Deipe,  deposes  that  Costentin  has  been  a  merchant  and 
inhabitant  of  Dieppe  for  10  years  past,  and  about  November  last  he 
loaded  several  goods  ware  and  merchandise  in  the  good  ship  called  the 
St.  John  of  Dieppe.  The  shij)  was  bound  for  St.  Maloes,  and  witness 
was  master  of  her.  He  had  in  his  keeping,  passport,  charter  party 
and  bills  of  lading.  About  Feckam  (Fecamp)  about  12  leagues  from 
Dieppe,  in  their  passage  to  St.  Maloes,  they  were  chased  by  Dutch 
privateers,  and  thereupon  were  forced  to  run  unto  a  harbour  at  Shore- 
ham,  but  never  endeavoured  or  offered  to  unload  any  of  the  goods  out 
of  the  ship  at  Shoreham  or  any  other  place.  The  defendant,  Richard 
Forty,  whom  the  witness  had  known  for  five  years,  came  on  board  as 
an  officer,  and  with  others,  seized  the  goods  therein  for  the  King  of 
England's  use  and  his  own,  and  by  his  order  the  broad  arrow  was  set 
upon  three  packets  in  the  ship.  Witness  showed  his  charter  party  and 
bills  of  lading  to  Forty,  who  detained  his  goods  till  last  night  when  he 
delivered  them  to  Mr.  Michael  St.  Avory,  according  to  an  order  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  they  are  now  shipped  on  board. 

James  Cattel,  of  Dieppe,  deposes  to  having  known  the  plaintiff 
"  Constantine  "  for  10  years,  that  he  loaded  14  sacks  of  "  watts  "  and 
five  other  small  packets  of  other  goods  in  the  ship  which  was  chased 
by  two  Dutch  privateers  and  run  on  shore  near  Shoreham. 

John  Nicholett  and  Martin  de  Boc,  both  of  Dieppe,  confirm  the  last 
witness. 

They  were  no  doubt  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  evidence  is  the  state- 
ment by  the  master  that  he  had  known  the  officer,  Forty, 
for  five  years.  We  may  assume  he  was  a  Custom's  Officer 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Shoreham  for  that  time,  and 
also  that  the  St.  John  of  Dieppe  traded  to  Shoreham,  as 
the  master  had  known  the  officer  so  long. 

L  2 
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COKEHAM  (IN  SOMPTING  PARISH). 

(Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commissions,  9  Will.  III.,  M'mas  Term, 

No.  54.) 

This  is  evidence  taken  at  Nottingham,  18th  Oct.,  1697, 
in  a  suit  by  Sarah  Beauchamp  against  Doggett  and 
others.  The  parties  lived  at  Nottingham.  It  only  con- 
cerns Sussex  in  that  it  appears  that  John  Beauchamp, 
of  Reigate,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  plaintiff's  deceased 
husband,  Greorge  Beauchamp,  died  possessed  of  the  Manor 
of  66  Cockham,"  in  Sussex,  and  an  estate  at  Reigate. 
John  Beauchamp  had  by  his  will  directed  these  pro- 
perties to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies. 
The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear,  but  it  seems  that 
Greorge  Beauchamp  was  his  youngest  son,  and  died  at 
Nottingham  about  16  years  before  the  evidence  was 
taken,  aged  35,  and  10  years  before  his  death  he  com- 
plained of  the  non-payment  of  his  legacy  under  his 
father's  will. 

The  Manor  of  Cokeham  now  belongs  to  Lord  Lecon- 
field.    The  Court  Rolls  extant  commence  in  1736. 

West  Tarring;  Marlpost. 

(Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  Sussex,  33  Eliz.,  Easter  Term, 

No.  8.) 

This  is  a  Commission  to  take  evidence  in  a  suit  of 
Eversfield  v.  Edsole.  From  the  questions  to  be  put  to 
witnesses  it  appears  that  the  Queen,  as  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Tarring  Marlpost,  had  granted  a  21  years'  lease 
to  the  plaintiff  to  take  away  1,200  "corde"  yearly  from 
the  copyhold  land  of  the  manor,  and  that  when  his  men 
went  to  take  the  timber,  they  were  driven  off  by  the  copy- 
holders. Timber  on  copyhold  lands,  as  a  rule,  belongs 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  in  this  case  the  copyhold 
tenants  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  it.  The  defendant  was 
one  of  the  tenants.  The  evidence  was  taken  at  Steyning, 
7th  April,  1592. 

Thomas  Sayers,  yeoman,  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  aged  80, 
says  he  hath  heard  that  the  Hundred  of  Loxfield  and  all  the  manors 
within  it  at  some  time  belonged  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  the  Manor  of  Marlpost  was  part  of  the  Hundred.  The  copy- 
holders of  Tarring  Marlpost,  have  always  used,  to  his  knowledge  for 
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the  space  of  threescore  years,  to  take  woods  to  their  own  uses  upon 
their  copyholds  without  any  license  or  assent  of  any  officer,  and  have 
not  been  punished  for  any  waste  of  taking  the  same.  He  never  heard 
otherwise  but  that  divers  of  the  tenants  held  their  copyholds  by  entail 
and  allowed  good  and  not  contrary  to  the  custom.  He  has  known 
tenants  pull  down  part  of  their  houses,  fell  and  lop  their  trees,  and  dig 
their  lands  for  stone,  without  license,  and  not  punished.  He  hath 
heard  that  the  "  Bedle  "  or  rent  gatherer  hath  customably  had  for  the 
yearly  gathering  of  the  rent  of  Marlpost  five  loads  of  wood  out  of 
Marlpost  Wood,  the  summering  of  two  beasts  in  courte  lands,  and  8d. 
for  spur  money,  or  else  his  dinner. 

John  Eeynaule,  yeoman,  aged  60,  gives  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
and  also  says  he  has  heard  by  a  writing,  called  a  Customary,  belonging 
to  the  Hundred  of  Loxfield,  that  the  manor  is  part  of  that  Hundred. 

Edward  Luck,  30,  gives  evidence  as  to  Mayfield  Manor  part  of 
Loxfield  Hundred. 

Eodger  Kingston,  yeoman,  aged  74,  gives  similar  evidence  as  to 
Tarring. 

Harry  Edsoll,  yeoman,  50,  says  The  Homage  when  charged  at  Court 
presented  only  the  woods  growing  on  Marlpost  and  Court  lands  as  the 
Queen's. 

Ealph  Pylfold,  yeoman,  aged  60,  and  a  tenant  of  the  manor,  con- 
firms the  last  witness,  and  says  that  the  custom  is  on  death  of  every 
tenant  to  give  a  heriot  and  one  year's  rent  for  the  fine,  which  is  called 
a  relief  for  his  admittance.  The  copyholders  may  alter  their  houses 
and  buildings,  fell  and  lop  trees  on  their  copyholds,  and  dig  stone  and 
not  forfeit. 

John  Yoyce,  46,  a  copyhold  tenant,  gives  similar  evidence. 

John  Leving,  of  Chichester,  aged  70,  gives  evidence  tending  to  the 
contrary.  He  knows  the  manors,  and  has  been  Queen's  woodward  and 
petty  woodward  these  20  years  and  upwards.  He  sold  to  Geo.  Hall, 
gentleman,  all  the  timber  (except  oken)  on  his  copyhold,  for  which  he 
paid.  He  hath  been  in  Court  when  tenants  were  presented  for  felling 
timber  without  license.  Tenants  have  asked  for  timber  for  their 
houses  and  fences,  which  has  been  given  by  the  steward  and  assigned 
by  the  woodward,  and  they  have  paid  for  the  tops.  He  had  always 
sold  dead  trees  and  woodfalls  on  the  copyholds. 

John  Hall,  yeoman,  60,  \ 

Eichard  Fuller,  yeoman,  50,        [  Give  evidence  tending  to  confirm 
Eobt.  Overyngton,  yeoman,  60,    I  Leving's. 
Eoger  Kynstone,  yeoman,  74,  j 

(Exchequer  Special  Commissions,  Sussex,  No.  2,312,  38  Eliz.) 
This  is  a  Commission  to  Henry  Shelley,  Esq.,  Thos. 
Busshoppe,  Esq.,  Thos.  Churcher,  Esq.,  —  Springett, 
gentleman  and  William  Smythe,  gentleman,  to  examine 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  Robt.  Edsan  and  others,  the 
copyhold  tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Tarring,  within  the 
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Tythinge  of  Marlepost.  The  writing  of  the  answers  is 
very  faded,  and  in  most  part  illegible.  The  purport  of 
the  enquiry  can  best  be  gathered  from  the  questions 
which  were  to  be  put  to  the  witnesses.    These  were — 

1.  Are  the  tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Tarring  within 
the  tithing  of  Marlpost  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  and 
not  punishable  for  waste  by  the  custom  ? 

2.  Have  they  used  time  out  of  mind  to  fell,  cut  down 
and  take  their  wood  growing  on  their  copyholds  to  their 
own  use  ? 

4.  Have  they  used  to  cole  some  of  their  wood  and  sell 
the  same  in  cole  (charcoal)  ? 

5.  Did  they  do  so  by  license  of  the  Lord  and  make 
fine  for  the  same  ? 

6.  Was  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  were  any  of  the 
Archbishops,  owners  of  the  manor,  ever  lawfully  seized 
of  the  wood  growing  on  the  copyholds  ? 

Richard  Hayberte,  of  Rusper,  John  English,  Robert 
Kingston,  George  Sarys,  of  Midhurst,  and  others,  give 
evidence  which  has  become  illegible. 

John  Fletcher,  of  Tarring,  taylor,  aged  61,  says  that  the  tenants  of 
the  Manor  of  Tarring  are  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  and  not  punish- 
able for  waste  by  custom.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  in  the  tithing  of 
Marlpost  have  not  been  punished  for  any  waste  on  their  copyhold  land 
there,  but  whether  they  have  felled  any  timber  or  trees  there  he  cannot 
say  for  that  his  dwelling  is  at  Tarring,  12  miles  from  Marlpost. 

There  are  two  manors  at  West  Tarring,  the  manor  of 
"  Tarring  Rectory,"  formerly  belonging  to  the  sinecure 
rectory  and  the  Manor  of  "  Tarring  with  Marlpost."  It 
is  doubtless  to  the  latter  that  the  above  documents  relate. 
Marlpost  is  a  district  in  the  Weald,  some  miles  from 
Tarring,  and  in  the  parish  of  Horsham.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  many  of  the  manors  and  townships  on 
the  coast  here  have  or  had  detached  districts  lying  in 
the  Weald.  Lancing  Manor  is  "  Lancing  and  Monks," 
Ferring  Manor  is  "  Ferring  and  Fure."  Monks  and 
Fure  being  in  the  Weald.  Broadwater  Manor  had  land 
in  the  Weald  near  Horsham,  called  Segewick  (see  Hors- 
field  under  "Nuthurst"):    The  Court  Rolls  of  Broad- 
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water  show  it  to  be  a  freehold  of  the  manor,  and  it  is 
comprised  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  parish  called  Little 
Broadwater.  These  districts,  one  may  conjecture,  were 
originally  taken  for  timber,  which  would  be  scarce  on 
the  sea  coast. 

The  statement  that  Tarring  Marlpost  was  in  the 
Hundred  of  Loxfield  is  rather  confusing.  No  doubt  the 
Hundred  of  Loxfield  Camden,  in  the  Rape  of  Pevensey, 
which  included  Mayfield,  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  meant.  West  Tarring  is  a 
Hundred  of  itself  (see  Horsfield),  who  also  says  that 
the  manor  extends  into  the  parishes  of  Horsham,  Ruspar 
and  Shipley,  and  a  Court  Leet  is  held  within  the  manor 
at  which  the  headborough  is  elected  and  receives  a  staff 
and  handcuffs  from  his  predecessor.  Marlpost,  Horsfield 
mentions  as  a  manor  in  Horsham  parish,  and  Horsham 
he  puts  in  the  Hundred  of  Singlecross.  In  Subsidy 
Rolls  of  3  Car.  I.  (^§^  and  J§J)  Marlpost  is  placed  as  a 
tything  under  the  Hundreds  of  Tarring  and  Patching. 
It  was  most  likely  originally  a  tithing  or  township  in  the 
Hundred  of  Singlecross,  but  its  later  connection  with  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  and  the  Manor  of  Tarring, 
lead  to  its  being  mentioned  as  in  the  Hundreds  of 
Loxfield  and  Tarring. 

The  right  of  the  tenants  of  Tarring  with  Marlpost  to 
the  timber  on  their  lands  is,  I  believe,  conceeded  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  their  right  to  minerals. 

The  manor  was  some  years  ago  the  subject  of  an 
appeal  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.  From  the  printed 
evidence  then  read,  it  appears  that  the  Court  Rolls 
commence  in  1638,  but  there  is  an  index  which  goes 
back  to  a  very  early  period.  The  customs  were 
"  renewed"  7th  October,  19  Eliz.  (1577)  by  the  oaths 
of  Roger  Kingston,  Ralph  Quingfield  (?  Wingfield), 
Thos.  Carpenter,  Rd.  Cook,  Barnard  Marwick,  Thos. 
Grough,  Thos.  Humphrey,  Thos.  Hamper,  John  Grevet, 
Thos.  Sayres,  Bryan  Foyce  (?  Voyce),  John  Smith,  Wm. 
Peirson,  jun.,  Wm.  Peirson,  sen.,  John  Dennys,^  John 
Fletcher,  sen.,  Rd.  Freeman  als  Short  and  Wm.  Easton. 
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These  customs  differ  from  the  customs  usually  obtaining 
in  Sussex  manors,  and  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  That  time  out  of  mind  the  memory  of  man  whereof  is  not  to  the 
contrary,  the  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  by  copy  of  Court  Boll,  hath 
done  and  ought  to  do  their  suit  and  service  to  the  Lord's  Court,  and 
that  they  ought  to  pay  such  rents  as  in  the  antient  rentals  are  specified 
or  are  otherwise  due  and  accustomed,  and  for  their  duties  as  in  the 
said  rental  is  particularly  manifest  and  does  there  appear. 

2nd.  And  if  any  tenant  by  copy  of  Court  Boll  of  the  Manor  afore- 
said shall  purchase  any  lands  or  tenements  of  any  such  tenant  that  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  a  fine  at  the  Lord's  will,  and  he  that  shall  sur- 
render shall  pay  a  heriot  his  best  living  beast. 

3rd.  And  that  5  acres  and  above  ought  to  pay  a  heriot,  and  less  than 
5  a,  ought  to  pay  for  a  heriot,  as  appears  in  their  former  copies  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  expressed  in  their  old  copies,  that  then  less  than  5  a.  ought 
to  pay  five  shillings  in  the  name  of  a  heriot  after  the  death  of  every 
tenant  dying  thereof  seized. 

4th.  And  that  every  tenant  aforesaid,  who  shall  make  or  devise 
several  surrenders  (to  wit)  shall  surrender  one  yard  land  to  divers 
persons  above  5  a.,  the  said  tenants  ought  to  pay  several  heriots  as 
aforesaid  (to  wit)  their  best  living  beast. 

5th.  And  if  any  such  tenant  shall  die  seized,  that  his  youngest  son, 
or  if  he  shall  have  no  son,  his  youngest  daughter  shall  be  his  heir  to 
all  the  land,  tenements,  cottages  and  underwoods  whereof  such  tenant 
died  seized,  and  if  he  shall  have  neither  son  nor  daughter,  that  then 
the  next  of  his  blood  shall  inherit  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid, 
and  manor  aforesaid  (?  in  manner  aforesaid). 

6th.  And  if  any  tenant  will  let  on  lease  his  customary  or  copyhold 
land  or  tenements,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  then  every  such  tenant 
shall  come  to  the  Lord's  Court  and  there  in  full  and  open  court  shall 
ask  a  license  of  the  steward  for  the  time  being,  to  let,  to  farm  the 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  so  many  years,  as  he  shall  please  to 
let  the  same,  and  the  steward  ought  to  grant  him  such  license,  paying 
the  Lord  a  fine  for  every  year,  4d.  sterling. 

7th.  And  that  the  tenants,  by  copy  of  Court  Boll,  hold  their  lands 
and  hereditaments  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  ancient  fee,  and  not 
at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  but  then  only  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  and  that  their  copies  are  or  ought  to  be  so  made. 

8th.  And  if  any  tenant  aforesaid  shall  die,  his  next  heir  shall  come 
to  the  next  Court  to  be  holden  for  the  said  manor,  and  there  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  all  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  whatsoever 
of  which  such  tenant  died  seized,  paying  the  Lord  only  a  relief  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  rent ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  it  pays  by  the  year, 
and  for  duty  nothing. 

9th.  And  every  tenant  of  the  manor,  by  copy  of  Court  Boll,  who 
holds  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  tenements  or  yard  lands,  and  dies 
seized  of  the  premises,  that  such  tenant  ought  to  pay  for  the  premises 
only  one  heriot,  and  for  every  cottage,  or  anything  under  a  cottage,  for 
heriot  and  relief,  according  to  the  old  copies,  and  if  it  be  not  expressed 
in  the  old  copies,  that  then  they  ought  to  pay  as  aforesaid. 
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10th.  And  if  any  such  tenant  shall  die,  the  heir  being  under  age, 
then  the  mother  of  such  heir,  or  the  father,  if  the  inheritance  descended 
from  the  mother,  shall  have  the  guardianship  as  well  of  the  body  as  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  of  such  heir,  until  he  shall  attain  the  age  of 
15  years  freely,  without  paying  any  fine  for  the  same  ;  and  after  that 
the  heir  shall  come  to  such  age,  that  then  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
his  lands  and  tenements  to  his  own  proper  use  and  behoof. 

11th.  And  if  such  heir  shall  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  that 
then  the  next  blood  to  such  heir,  and  the  furthest  from  the  inheritance, 
shall  have  the  minority  of  such  heir,  and  that  such  heir,  when  he  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  14  years,  may  choose  him  his  guardian,  if  his 
father  be  dead,  or  his  mother  betrothed  to  a  husband. 

12th.  And,  lastly,  that  the  relict  of  any  tenant  who  shall  die  seized 
of  any  such  state  of  inheritance,  shall  be  admitted  to  her  widow's 
bench  freely,  without  anything  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  who  ought  to 
hold  the  same  as  long  as  she  shall  live  chaste  and  unmarried ;  and  that 
the  heir  during  such  time  shall  claim  nothing  out  of  the  premises. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  customs,  at  least  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  usual  customs  of  Sussex  manors,  is  in.  the 
7th  and  8th.  The  fines  paid  by  copyholders  on  admitt- 
ance to  their  copyholds,  no  doubt  have  their  origin  in 
the  payments  anciently  paid  by  strangers  on  their 
admission  as  members  of  a  community,  in  times  when 
the  community  held  their  lands  in  common,  and  a  man 
born  in  the  community  was  entitled  to  membership  and 
a  share  in  the  lands  without  payment.  After  the  com- 
munity became  subject  to  the  manorial  rights  of  Lords, 
these  fines  were  generally  exacted  from  heirs  as  well  as 
from  strangers,  but  in  the  case  of  Tarring  the  tenants 
seem  to  have  escaped  this.  The  7th  custom  also  shows 
that  the  tenants  retained  or  claimed  to  have  a  greater 
freedom  than  was  the  lot  of  most  copyholders,  though 
the  form  of  admission  on  the  rolls  is  the  usual  one,  "  To 
hold  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  late  Mr.  Hubert 
Lewis,  to  whom  I  communicated  these  customs,  wrote 
me  with  reference  to  them,  as  follows  : — "  The  facts 
certainly  touch  on  the  subject  I  have  been  enquiring 
into,  but  how  exactly,  I  can't  say  yet.  The  men  were 
tenants  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  not  at  the  will,  and 
yet  on  the  rolls.  That  is  according  to  my  views,  men 
who  had  by  some  process  of  customary  enfranchisement 
obtained  a  'soc'  or  freedom  in  their  holdings,  and  yet 
by  reason  of  the  decay  of  the  institutions  under  which 
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their  complete  freedom  would  have  been  asserted  and 
obtained,  and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Lords  they 
remained  on  the  rolls,  and  could  only  obtain  a  limited 
freedom.  They  were  villain  socmen."  Mr.  Lewis  had 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  ancient  laws,  tenures 
and  institutions,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly 
completed  a  work  on  the  Ancient  Welsh  Laws  and  their 
bearing  on  the  origin  of  English  manorial  customs  and 
tenures.1 

Shoeeham. 

(Exchequer  Special  Commissions,  Sussex,  No.  2,278,  17th  Eliz.) 

This  is  a  Commission  directing  the  Queen's  Receiver 
of  Rents  to  enquire  as  to  concealed  lands  in  the  Manor 
of  Old  Shoreham. 

He  reports  that  he  has  been  to  the  Manor  of  Old  Shoreham,  which 
is  parcel  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  finds  no  lands  there  concealed 
from  the  Queen,  except  that  Mr.  Hooke,  as  it  seemeth,  the  procurer  of 
the  said  Commission,  alledges  that  27  acres  of  marsh  ground,  called 
Shoreham  Marsh,  ought  of  right  to  appertain  to  Her  Highness  for  that 
as  he  alledgeth  the  same  some  time  hath  been  surrounded  b}T  the  sea. 
Very  true  it  is  that  until  about  20  years  past  the  same  ground  was 
"  overflowen  "  at  every  spring  tide,  and  between  tide  hath  been  used 
by  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  there  as  a  Common,  as  they  say,  in  the 
right  of  their  several  holds,  "  sythence  "  which  time  the  said  tenants 
and  inhabitants  at  their  proper  costs  and  charges  have  inned  and 
recovered  the  same,  whereupon  they  made  division  thereof  amongst 
themselves,  apportioning  every  man  according  to  his  hold  and  [in 
recompense]  of  the  charge  he  had  been  at  in  the  inning,  which  being 
evicted  from  the  said  tenants  and  proved  concealed  is  worth  yearly  to 
be  "  letten  "  after  the  rate  of  [blotted,  ?  8d.]  the  acre. 

West  Taeeing,  Dueeington  and  Heene. 

(Exchequer  Depositions  by  Commission,  Sussex,  Easter  Term,  1652, 

No.  11.) 

This  is  a  Commission  directed  to  Sir  Edward  Alford, 
Knight,  Henry  Goring,  Esq.,  Henry  Bridger  and  Thos. 
Barnard,  gentlemen,  to  take  evidence  in  a  suit  by  Wm. 
Stanley,  Clerk,  against  Robt.  Weston,  Matthew  Peter 
Richard  Fielder  and  John  Easton. 

The  Commissioners  sat  at  Tarring  to  take  the  evidence 
on  29th  April,  1652.    The  suit  appears  to  be  for  tithes. 


1  Since  published  by  Elliot  Stock. 
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The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  neglected  his 
duties  at  Heene  and  Durrington.  The  Durrington 
people  also  claimed  to  be  discharged  of  tithes  by  paying 
a  modus  of  20  nobles  (£6.  13s.  4d.),  which  was  probably 
substantiated,  as  that  is  all  the  Vicar  of  Tarring  received 
from  Durrington  at  the  time  of  the  Commutation,  and  it 
is  still  paid.  Wm.  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  a  staunch 
Loyalist  and  to  have  got  into  trouble  in  consequence. 
He  was  sequestered  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 
One  of  the  witnesses  called  is  John  Fletcher  of  Steyning, 
aged  27,  who  deposes  to  having  searched  the  book 
remaining  with  Mr.  Thos.  Sheppard,  at  Horsham,  who 
was  Clerk  to  the  late  Committee  of  Sussex  for  Seques- 
tration, and  produces  a  copy,  made  by  permission  of 
Freeman  and  Yates,  two  of  the  Committee.  The  copy 
is  annexed  to  the  depositions.  The  copy  is  as  follows, 
the  spelling  being  modernised,  and  the  verbiage  slightly 
reduced : — 

At  tile  Committee  at  Shipley,  24th  and  25th  June,  1644. 
.  For  as  much  as  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  Wm.  Stanley,  Vicar  of 
Tarring,  hath  willingly  contributed  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Forces 
and  Armies  raised  against  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  did  often  times 
about  Christmas  last,  during  the  times  the  King's  forces  in  arms  against 
the  Parliament  were  possessed  of  Arundel  Town  and  Castle  of  Arundel, 
repair  to  the  said  forces  and  held  correspondence  with  them,  and  that 
he  procured  from  Sir  Edward  Forde,  then  one  of  the  Commanders  of 
the  said  Forces  and  Army,  and  Sir  Edward  Bishopp,  a  sequestration  to 
be  granted  to  himself  to  sequester  the  Estate  of  Wm,  Cook,2- of  Heene, 
gentleman.  And  did  thereafter  divers  times  repair  to  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  said  Mr.  Wm.  Cook  to  view  the  goods  of  the  said  house, 
and  gave  charge  to  the  children  of  the  said  Mr.  Cook  that  they  should 
not  convey  away  any  of  the  said  goods  out  of  the  said  house.  And 
told  them  they  must  take  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  said  Mr. 
Cook  and  take  it  to  Arundel  Castle  to  the  said  Sir  Edward  Forde  and 
Sir  Edward  Bishoppe.  And  it  also  appeared,  and  the  said  Wm. 
Stanley,  Clerk,  did  confess  that  he  had  been  at  Arundel  with  the  said 
Army  and  that  he  had  a  promise  that  he  should  have  a  commission  to 
be  a  Captayn  of  Dragoons,  and  said  that  he  would  go  again  to  Arundel 
for  his  said  commission.  And  also  that  he,  the  said  Wm.  Stanley,  did 
move  and  stir  up  men  to  take  arms  to  oppose  the  forces  raised  by  the 
Parliament  and  did  speak  to  divers  persons  to  join  with  him  and  serve 
as  dragoons  under  him  to  go  lie  at  How  Court  to  oppose  the  Parliament 
forces,  and  to  keep  them  from  coming  over  Shoreham  Ferry.3 

2  The  Manor  of  Heene  Was  purchased  by  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  in  1557  (see 
Horsfield) . 
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It  is  ordered  that  lie  stand  sequestered  and  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  be  seized  and  sequestered  according  to  the  Ordnance  of 
Parliament  for  sequestering  the  Estates  of  Delinquents  and  Recusants. 

The  Questions  to  be  put  to  the  Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Plaintiff 
were  : — 

1.  Was  the  Plaintiff  inducted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tarring  in  or  about 
1638  ?  Did  he  serve  the  cure  there  till  Easter,  1648,  and  likewise  the 
two  Chapels  of  Ease  belonging  to  the  same  Parish  called  Durrington 
and  Heene  ? 

2.  Did  defendants  occupy  lands,  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  Parish 
of  Tarring  and  Tillage  of  Heene  ? 

3.  How  many  calves,  lambs,  kidds,  colts,  hens,  turkies,  geese  and 
other  beasts  and  wool,  milk,  cheese  or  other  small  tithes  had  defendants 
within  that  time,  and  what  might  the  said  small  tithes  be  worth  ? 

4.  Did  not  the  Vicars  of  Tarring  time  out  of  mind  officiate  the  cure 
of  Durrington  at  1  o'clock  every  Sunday  by  saying  prayers  only  and 
administering  the  sacraments  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year?  And  at  Heene 
to  read  prayers  only  forenoon  and  afternoon  every  Sunday  in  the  year? 
And  did  plaintiff  not  constantly  perform  the  same  till  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  taken  away  and  the  said  Chajiel  demolished  ? 

5.  Do  you  know  that  plaintiff  was  sequestered  from  the  said  Vicarage 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Durrington  were  ordered  to  pay  to  the 
Committee  of  the  County  of  Sussex  £6.  13s.  4d.,  a  year's  rent,  due  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  usually  yearly  to  be  paid  to  the  Vicar  of  Tarring  in 
lieu  of  small  tithes  ? 

The  questions  to  be  put  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
suggest  that  he  reviled  and  spoke  maliciously  to  them, 
when  they  came  to  the  Sacrament,  and  that  if  any  people 
in  Durrington  did  pay  tithes  in  kind  it  was  very  poor 
people,  who  were  constrained  by  threats  and  fears. 

The  witnesses  state  that  Stanley  was  instituted  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Tarring  about  the  time  named. 

Thos.  Botting,  of  Tarring,  yeoman,  aged  60,  says  Stanley  officiated 
until  Easter,  1648,  and  officiated  within  the  time  aforesaid  at  the  two 
Chapels  of  Ease  called  Durrington  and  Heene  only  three  years  and 
upwards  within  that  time  did  neglect  the  duty  of  officiating  there. 
Witness  knows  divers  of  the  Vicars  of  Tarring  did  constantly  by  them- 
selves or  their  curates  officiate  the  cures  of  Durrington  and  Heene,  but 
Stanley  did  sometimes  neglect  it  before  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  taken  away  and  oftentimes  since. 

Willm.  Fletcher,  of  Tarring,  yeoman,  aged  50,  says  Stanley  seldom 
officiated  at  Durrington  and  Heene.  Divers  Vicars  of  Tarring  before 
Stanley  did  by  themselves  or  their  Curates  oftentimes  officiate  the  cures 

3  This  ferry  was  near  the  site  of  the  present  Old  Shoreham  Bridge.  How  Court 
(called  by  Horsfield  "  Howcroft ")  was  a  manor  in  the  north  part  of  Lancing  at 
the  west  side  of  the  ferry. 
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of  Durrington  and  Heene  upon  Sundays,  but  the  hours  were  uncertain, 
but  Stanley  seldom  officiated. 

Thomas  Taylor,  of  Tarring,  yeoman,  aged  49,  says  Stanley  sometimes 
officiated  at  the  Chapels. 

John  Dollegg,  of  Tarring,  clerk,  aged  55,  says  he  was  present  at 
Stanley's  induction.  For  six  years  thence  he  did  usually  officiate  the 
two  Chapels  of  Ease,  and  for  two  years  after  did  totally  neglect 
officiating  the  cures  of  the  said  Chappels.  Mr.  White,  the  previous 
Incumbent,  did  for  four  years  before  Stanley's  induction  usually 
officiate  the  cure  of  Durrington  about  1  o'clock  every  Sunday  by 
saying  prayers  only,  and  administering  the  Sacraments  twice  or  thrice 
a  year.    Stanley  went  from  Tarring  about  1648. 

Walter  Weston,  of  Amberly,  yeoman,  aged  64,  says  he  knew  Stanley 
since  he  came  to  Tarring,  and  knew  the  defendants  many  years  before. 
Has  known  the  Tillages  of  Durrington  and  Heene  ever  since  his 
remembrance,  and  also  the  two  Chapels  of  Durrington  and  Heene, 
the  cures  whereof  have  ever  since  his  remembrance  been  served  and 
officiated  by  the  Vicars  of  Tarring.  They  or  their  curates  did  usually 
read  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  said  Chapels,  and  administer 
the  Sacraments,  and  sometimes  preach  also,  and  do  all  other  such 
duties,  except  burying,  as  occasion  was.  The  parishioners  of  Durring- 
ton did  usually  pay  to  such  as  officiated  the  cure  there  20  nobles  only, 
and  no  other  tithes  or  profits,  but  at  Heene  the  parishioners  pay  tithes 
in  kind.    Witness  has  been  out  of  the  parish  14  years  or  more. 

William  Fletcher,  of  Tarring,  mercer,  aged  50,  says  that  Stanley 
being  absent  from  his  cure,  one,  Mr.  Bradford,  was  ordered  to  officiate, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  receive  in  the  Parish  of  Tarring  and  Tillages 
of  Durrington  and  Heene  £30,  or  thereabouts,  of  which,  he  believes, 
defendants  paid  their  parts  or  shares. 

Elizabeth  Weston,  of  Salvington,  widow,  aged  88,  says  the  cures  of 
the  Chapels  have  antiently  been  accustomed  to  be  officiated  by  the 
Ticars  of  Tarring  and  their  curates,  by  administering  the  Sacraments 
and  reading  prayers,  and  oftentimes  preaching  and  doing  all  other 
Church  duties  (burying  excepted),  but  the  cures  were  often  neglected 
by  Stanley,  and  not  performed  by  him  as  often  as  by  others  before  him. 

Elizabeth  South,  of  Salvington,  widow,  aged  45,  says  Mr.  White, 
Stanley's  predecessor,  usually  did  the  Chapel  at  Durrington  himself, 
by  preaching  four  times  a  year  at  least  and  Sacraments,  and  other 
times  his  clerk  and  his  curate  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Stanley  neglected  much,  and  when  he  did  perform  he  sometimes  read 
and  performed  in  the  same  so  that  the  people  could  not  hear  him  read 
so  as  to  understand  the  same.  Once  he  gave  notice  of  a  Communion 
at  the  Chapel  of  Durrington  next  Lord's  Day,  and  when  they  came  he 
told  them  he  would  not  administer  till  they  paid  him  his  dues,  and 
none  of  the  parishioners  received  the  same  at  that  time. 

Edmund  Edwards,  of  Durrington,  yeoman,  46,  says  Durrington  paid 
20  nobles,  and  defendants  paid  their  share,  but  the  20  nobles  had  not 
been  paid  since  defendant  neglected  the  cure. 

Eichard  Knight,  of  Heene,  yeoman,  47,  says  Heene  Chapel  had 
been  served  by  the  Ticars  of  Tarring  by  all  Church  duties,  except 
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burying,  but  Stanley  neglected.  Stanley  was  sequestered.  The  Com- 
mittee sent  witness  a  warrant  to  remove  Stanley's  goods.  Stanley  was 
away,  and  for  a  year  no  one  officiated  at  Heene,  but  Mr.  English,  and 
Mr.  Bradford  did  at  Tarring. 

The  Townships  or  Tithings  of  Heene  and  Durrington 
are  accounted  distinct  parishes,  though  annexed  to 
Tarring  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Durrington  is  still 
served  by  the  Vicar  of  Tarring,  but  Heene,  the  greater 
part  of  which  now  constitutes  the  modern  town  of  West 
Worthing,  has  been  separated  from  Tarring,  and  some 
years  since  a  new  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel.  Both  townships  are  in  the  Hundred  of  Bright- 
ford,  which  includes  Broadwater.  The  Lord  of  Broad- 
water Manor  has  a  Court  Leet  for  the  three  tithings  of 
Broadwater,  Worthing  and  Durrington,  from  which  places 
alternately  the  headborough  or  tithing-man  was  chosen 
until  the  Court  Leet  ceased  to  be  held,  some  years  ago. 
Nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole  of  Durrington, 
including  its  Hamlet  of  Cote,  was  held  (until  recent 
enfranchisements)  either  as  copyhold  or  freehold  under 
Broadwater  Manor.  Heene  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  Broadwater.  There  was,  I  believe, 
a  manor  or  reputed  Manor  of  Heene,  but  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  any  record  of  any  tenements  having  been 
held  of  it.  There  were,  however,  lands  in  Heene  held 
under  the  Tarring  Manors,  and  one  tenement  under 
Lancing  Manor. 

The  way  in  which  the  lands,  held  under  different 
manors  in  this  part  of  Sussex  are  intermixed  in  several 
different  townships  is  most  curious,  and  I  hope  some  day 
to  lay  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  arrangements  of  the  tithings, 
hundreds,  manors  and  parishes  clearly  show  that  the 
early  civil  division  of  tithings  and  hundreds  was  ignored 
in  the  growth  of  manors,  which  must  have  taken  place 
in  a  great  measure  by  commendation  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  common  tenure  by  the  communities.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Divisions,  or  grouping  of  the  tithings  or 
townships  into  parishes,  equally  ignored  their  civil 
positions  under  the  hundreds. 
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The  ruins  of  Durrington  Chapel  still  remain  sufficient 
to  show  us  the  ground  plan  of  the  building,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  walls  is  standing.  The  stone 
dressings  are  gone,  but  from  the  long  narrow  window 
openings,  with  their  wide  splays,  one  may  attribute  the 
building  to  the  Early  English  style.  It  seems  clear  from 
the  depositions  in  the  suit  by  Stanley,  that  the  chapel 
was  u  demolished"  between  the  years  1648  and  1652. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  Vicar  of  Tarring,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion the  silver  chalice  which  belonged  to  Durrington 
Chapel. 

Very  little  is  now  left  of  the  ruins  of  Heene  Chapel, 
only  the  extreme  east  end,  which  is  just  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  of  the  new  church.  Some  of  the  old 
chapel,  including  a  handsome  stone  window,  was  pulled 
down  many  years  ago,  but  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  because  it  had  become  dangerous.  Two  old 
yew  trees  and  a  row  of  other  trees  still  point  out  the 
course  of  the  old  Farm  Road,  which  went  by  the  west 
side  of  the  chapel.  The  old  font  is  now  used  as  a 
flower  stand  in  the  garden  of  a  house  near,  called  "  St. 
Grabriels."  According  to  Horsfield,  a  faculty  was  obtained 
for  taking  down  the  chapel  in  1766. 

There  is  in  Heene  a  piece  of  land,  three  roods  in 
extent,  called  "  The  Hundred  Acre." 

I  have  seen  the  following  documents,  but  taken  no 
note  of  them  beyond  that  they  relate  to  places  named : 

Funtington,  East  Wittering,  Birdham,  Littlehampton, 
Felpham,  Middleton,  North  Stoke,  Thakeham, 
Bartholomews — Brighton,  and  Tortington. 

(Exchequer  Special  Commissions,  Sussex,  No.  2,276,  16  Eliz.) 

Rye,  Winchelsea. 

(Exchequer  Special  Commission,  Sussex,  No.  6,493,  14  Car.  II.) 

Heene,  Littlehampton,  St.  Bartholomews — Brighton, 

SOUTHWICK,  PORTSLADE,  WEST  GrINSTEAD  AND  OTHER 

PLACES. 

(Exchequer  Special  Commission,  Sussex,  No.  2,269,  2  Eliz.) 


DISCOVERY  OF  ROMANO -BRITISH  REMAINS 
NEAR  GREEN  STREET,  EASTBOURNE. 


By  H.  MICHELL-WHITLEY,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


In  making  excavations  for  a  new  drive  from  Upwick  to 
Green  Street,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  some  interesting 
Romano-British  remains  were  discovered,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Parish  Church  and  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  Green  Street  Barn. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Graham,  in  his  "  Eastbourne  Recollections/' 
states  that  "  The  Valley  to  the  north  of  the  Old  Town 
has  been  studded  with  a  great  number  of  buildings.  My 
old  friend,  Major  Willard,  informed  me  that  the  plough 
never  in  his  younger  days  traversed  this  land  without 
turning  up  foundations  and  revealing  old  wells.  The 
old  road  used  to  follow  the  track  through  the  valley, 
which  is  now  only  a  bridle  road  to  Ratton." 

This  statement  induced  me  to  keep  a  watch  from  time 
to  time  on  the  progress  of  the  excavations.  Several 
small  circular  pits,  about  two  feet  across  and  the  same 
in  depth,  were  first  found,  containing  shells  and  mould, 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  portion  of  a  chipped  flint  celt  and 
some  fragments  of  rude  pottery. 

But  the  most  interesting  find  took  place  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned ;  here  a  pit  was  found  of  a  rough 
L-shaped  form  whose  dimensions  are  shown  on  the 
annexed  plan. 

The  pit  was  roughly  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from 
four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  about  four  feet  deep ;  it  was 
roughly  lined  with  stones  set  upright,  and  the  floor  was 
also  partially  paved  with  large  flat  stones. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  pit  was  a  large  worn 
stone  of  oblong  form,  two  feet  by  three  feet  in  dimensions. 


PLAN  OF  ROMANO-BRITISH  PITS, 

NEAR  GREENSTREET,  EASTBOURNE. 
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This  stone  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  long  con- 
tinued and  intense  heat ;  it  was  reddened  by  this  action, 
and  was  set  in  clay  baked  by  the  fire,  and  fragments  of 
stone  covered  with  soot  were  found  around. 

The  stones  lining  the  sides  of  the  pit  were  rude  ones 
from  the  beach.  One,  however,  appeared  to  have  once 
formed  part  of  a  Roman  millstone,  from  the  dressings  on 
the  surface  ;  this  was  set  with  its  face  to  the  earth. 

In  the  two  circular  hollows  at  the  north  end  a  quantity 
of  ashes  and  some  burnt  corn  were  found. 

A  small  extension  of  the  pit,  about  two  feet  above  the 
floor,  was  apparent  at  the  south-east. 

The  contents  of  the  pit,  when  cleared  out,  comprised 
the  following : — 

1.  A  portion  of  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  of  Samian  ware. 

2.  A  chalk  spindle  whorl,  1^-in.  in  diameter. 

3.  A  piece  of  chalk,  rudely  carved. 

4.  Some  large  iron  nails  and  some  fragments  of  iron. 

5.  A  circular  disc  of  melted  lead  and  tin,  about  5^-ins.  in  diameter 
and  2-ins.  thick,  that  had  run  down  into  a  hollow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit. 

6.  A  small  piece  of  copper. 

7.  A  portion  of  a  patera  of  a  light  blue  colour,  of  very  elegant 
shape,  6-ins.  in  diameter  and  2-ins.  deep. 

8.  A  little  bowl  of  red  ware,  3^-ins.  in  diameter  and  1^-in.  deep. 

9.  Some  fragments  of  bastard  Samian  ware. 

10.  The  neck  and  upper  portion  of  a  jug  of  rude  pottery,  with 
handle  attached. 

1 1 .  Fragments  of  a  large  Amphora  in  coarse  red  pottery,  unglazed. 

In  addition,  the  pit  contained  a  quantity  of  broken 
pottery,  mostly  apparently  Upchurch  ware.  Some  frag- 
ments of  a  pale  grey  colour  were  ornamented  with 
smoothed  bands  on  the  rough  ware.  Some  of  the  black 
ware  had  diamond  patterns,  but  the  greater  quantity 
was  plain.  Some  of  the  pottery  was  of  a  light  cream 
colour. 

Bones  of  the  horse  and  ox,  with  limpet,  mussel  and 
oyster  shells,  and  burnt  corn,  were  also  found. 

About  twelve  feet  from  this  pit,  to  the  south-west, 
another  was  discovered.  It  was  seven  feet  long,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  the  longer  axis  lying 
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from  S.E.  to  N.W.  This  pit  had  been  covered  over  by 
a  layer  of  compacted  earth,  about  six  inches  thick. 

The  pit  was  carefully  cleared  out,  and  the  contents 
examined.  These  comprised  some  long  flat-headed  iron 
nails  (some  clenched),  a  few  little  sandal  nails,  a  portion 
of  a  small  bottle  of  Roman  glass,  a  quantity  of  fragments 
of  pottery  (including  some  Castor  and  Upchurch  ware), 
pieces  of  iron,  broken  flints,  limpet,  mussel,  oyster  and 
snail  shells,  and  a  quantity  of  bones  of  the  horse  and  ox, 
but  no  human  bones. 

Some  few  stones  on  edge  were  placed  around  the  pit, 
and  one  small  one  was  found  laid  flat  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Frank  Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  of  Lancing,  who  care- 
fully examined  the  pits  and  their  contents,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  larger  one  is  a  rude  dwelling-place,  lined  with 
stones  and  rudely  paved,  whilst  the  central  stone  was 
used  as  a  hearth  stone  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  concur. 

From  the  quantity  of  ashes,  the  marks  of  fire  on  the 
stones,  and  the  fused  metal  found,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  dwelling  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  smaller  pit  found  adjoining  is  probably  sepulchral. 

Other  Romano-British  remains  have  been  found  close 
to  this  spot. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  William  Costick  that  when  the 
pond  at  Green  Street  was  being  dug  several  urns  and 
some  pieces  of  Samian  ware  were  found,  and  that  when 
flint  digging,  pottery  and  rude  foundations  are  constantly 
being  found  by  the  workmen.  Further  researches  in 
this  district  will  probably  therefore  result  in  the  discovery 
of  more  remains  of  interest. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TRADITIONAL  CONNEXION  OF  THE 
SUSSEX  AND  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  FAMILIES 
OF  SELWYN. 


By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CODRINGTON,  D.D. 

(Vicar  of  Wadhurst,  Sussex). 


When,  after  long  association  in  New  Zealand  and 
Melanesia  with  the  Bishops  Selwyn,  father  and  son,  I 
came  into  this  County,  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  me 
to  find  myself  in  the  part  of  England  in  which  the 
Selwyn  family  was  believed  to  have  had  its  rise.  I  found 
that,  though  the  epitaph  of  the  last  of  the  Friston  family 
speaks  of  the  "ultimus  Selwinorum,"  it  was  from  that 
stock  that  the  vigorous  branch  which  bore  the  late  Bishop 
and  his  brothers  was  believed  to  spring.  During  the 
past  autumn  I  had  opportunities  of  enquiring  into  the 
subject,  and  I  ask  for  my  conclusions  a  place  in  your 
"  Collections." 

I  find  that,  besides  the  identity  of  name,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Gloucestershire  Selwyns  of  Matson  and  the 
Sussex  Selwyns  of  Friston  is  based  upon  tradition  and 
upon  a  common  coat  of  arms.  The  name  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  truly,  to  be  a  form  of  Silvanus,  of  which  another 
form  is  Salvin.  Of  course,  the  common  possession  of  a 
surname  which  has  been  a  Christian  name  argues  by  itself 
nothing  for  the  common  origin  of  any  two  families  that 
bear  it ;  there  may  be  a  common  origin  or  there  may  not. 

The  traditional  connexion  of  the  two  Selwyn  families 
is  mentioned  with  particularity  by  Aubrey,  who  says  of 
the  last  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  that  "  he  was  uncle  to  old 
Sir  Thomas  Selwyn  of  Sussex;"  but  the  pedigree  of 
the  Sussex  family  shows  no  such  Sir  Thomas.    In  the 
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"  Records  of  Matson  and  of  the  Selwyn  Family,"  by 
Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  a  paper  read  before  the  Gloucestershire 
Society  in  1878,  the  tradition  is  said  to  be  that  "John 
Selwyn,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Selwyn  of  Friston,  probably 
owing  to  some  incident  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was 
driven  from  Sussex  into  Gloucestershire;"  but  it  is  added 
that  no  authority  can  be  found  for  such  a  statement;  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  Sussex  family  shows  no  such  John. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  there  were  Selwyns  in 
Sussex  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  Century  ("Arch. 
Coll.,"  XV.,  211);  and  that  the  Selwyns  who  were  at 
Selmeston  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  Century  settled 
at  Friston  in  the  same  century,  and  remained  there  till 
the  family  became  extinct.  In  Gloucestershire,  Fosbroke 
mentions  Robert  Selwin  in  the  13th  Century;  and  William 
Selwyn,  ancestor  of  the  Matson  family,  obtained  lands 
from  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  in  1516,  and  his  son  again, 
Richard,  had  a  lease  from  the  Abbot  of  Malvern,  in  1537. 
The  last  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  was  probably  brother  of 
this  William  ("Records  of  Matson,"  above  mentioned). 
Here  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  Century,  are 
Selwyns  in  Sussex  and  Selwyns  in  Gloucestershire,  of 
ancient  standing,  without  any  connexion  of  family  that 
can  be  shown. 

I  now  come  to  the  proof,  or  corroborative  evidence, 
given  by  the  common  arms  borne  by  the  Sussex  and 
Gloucestershire  Selwyns.  A  writer  in  "  Sussex  Collec- 
tions," Vol.  XXIV.,  says  that  the  Sussex  family  "on 
heraldic  and  other  grounds  is  probably  a  branch  of  the 
great  Yorkshire  family  of  Salvin;"  but  as,  upon  enquiry, 
I  find  the  arms  of  the  Yorkshire  Salvins  and  Sussex 
Selwyns  wholly  unlike,  I  may  pass  this  by.  The  Friston 
and  Matson  Selwyns  certainly  bore  the  same  arms ;  and  if 
these  arms  came  to  them  both  by  inheritance  the  evidence 
of  a  common  origin  to  the  two  families  would  be  very 
strong.  But  I  find  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  Friston 
Selwyns  were  granted  to  them  in  May,  1611,  being  the 
same  with  those  borne  by  Abbot  Selwyn  a  hundred  years 
before.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Sussex  Selwyns  bore 
these  arms  before  the  grant  of  1611,  my  argument  and 
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its  conclusion  fall ;  otherwise  it  is  clear  that  the  origin  of 
the  Selwyn  coat  is  in  Gloucestershire,  not  in  Sussex. 

I  proceed  to  show  a  probable  origin,  guided  by  a 
remark  of  Aubrey's.  The  last  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
was  "Robert  Frampton,  alias  Selwin"  (the  last  Prior 
was  John  Codrington).  It  is  well  known  that  members 
of  religious  houses  were  named  from  their  place  of  birth; 
the  Abbot  then  was  by  family  Selwyn,  by  birth-place 
Frampton.  The  Abbot's  arms  (shown  on  his  seal)  were 
on  a  bend  cottised  three  annulets,  a  bordure  engrailed; 
these  have  been  borne  by  the  Gloucestershire  Selwyns, 
and  were  granted  in  1611  to  the  Selwyns  of  Friston,  and 
of  Essex.  Aubrey  remarks  on  the  likeness  to  the  arms  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Frampton,  viz.,  argent  a  bend  gules, 
cottised  sable.  The  Abbot  was  a  Selwyn  undoubtedly, 
not  a  member  of  the  Dorsetshire  family  of  Frampton ; 
but  he  appears,  naturally  enough,  to  have  founded  his 
arms  upon  those  of  the  I  rampton  family.  His  relations, 
the  Gloucestershire  Selwyns,  as  they  rose  into  the  rank 
of  county  gentry,  would  naturally  take  his  arms ;  the 
same  arms  were  granted  in  the  17th  Century  to  the 
family  of  the  same  name  in  Sussex. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Selwyn  family  of 
Gloucestershire,  members  of  which  in  the  last  and 
present  century  have  made  the  name  well  known,  has  no 
connexion  that  can  be  traced  or  proved  with  the  Sussex 
family  once  flourishing  at  Friston. 


GUNDKEDA,  COUNTESS  OF  WARENNE; 
A  PARTING  WOED  ABOUT  HEE. 


By  SIR  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Bart., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Societe  des  Antiquaries  de  Normandie,  &c,  &c. 


"  Uncertainty  is  the  mother  of  confusion"  (as  observed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke),  and  "he  might  have  found  in  Falsehood,  another  parent  for  confusion.'''1 

Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  "  Chronology  of  History,"  Preface  xi. 

"II  ne  faut  pas  eveiller  chat  qui  dort"  and  controversial 
subjects,  like  "sleeping  dogs"  (that  equivalent  saying), 
are,  as  a  rule,  none  the  better  for  being  disturbed.  Of 
all  the  disputants  in  the  field  respecting  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  Gundreda,  Countess  of  Warenne,  there  is 
not  one  probably  who  does  not  think  but  that  he  has 
thoroughly  solved  the  new-fangled  mystery  attached  to 
this  question.  Strictly  speaking,  and  looking  at  the 
subject  dispassionately,  there  are  but  two  points  which 
concern  the  matter  at  all,  the  facts,  namely,  that  Ordericus 
Vitalis  names  Gundreda  "  Soror  Gherbodi"  and  that 
William  de  Warenne,  in  his  second  foundation  charter 
of  Lewes  Priory,  designates  Queen  Matilda  the  mother 
of  his  wife,  "mater  uxoris  meat."  The  last  point  cannot 
be  disputed,  and  although  verified  by  the  Conqueror 
himself,  who  calls  her  "filia  rnea"  in  his  charter  to  the 
monks  of  Walton,  can  well  rest  upon  its  own  unquestion- 
able merits  and  authenticity,  without  further  verification. 
The  first  and  main  question,  therefore,  regards  the  sup- 
posed relationship  which  some  English  antiquaries  have 
assigned  to  Gundreda  with  Gherbod  the  Fleming. 

Now,  the  sense  in  which  Ordericus  Vitalis  has  named 
her  "  Sister  of  Gherbod,"  has  never  been  properly  grasped 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  antiquaries  of  this  country, 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  French  idiom,  and  the  strict  analogy  existing  in 
construction  and  idiom  between  the  Latin  and  French 
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languages ;  an  analogy  so  great,  that  whereas  an  English 
student  in  many  cases  racks  his  brains  to  come  at  a 
meaning,  the  French  scholar  seizes  the  Latin  sense  of 
a  particular  word  or  passage  at  once,  and  distances  the 
Saxon's  rendering,  both  in  exactness  and  in  all  want  of 
ambiguity.  This  too  slight  knowledge  of  their  similarity 
in  construction,  and  the  perfect  dissimilarity  existing 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  tongues,  have  been, 
we  believe,  the  main  cause  of  the  real  difficulty,  and 
this  commenced  with  Dugdale.  Whether  the  failing  be 
admitted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  out  of  sheer 
stubbornness  and  conceit,  the  real  truth  has  broken  in 
upon  some,  and  upon  ourselves  in  particular,  and  we 
cannot  drop  our  pen  for  good  without  placing  on  record 
the  subjoined  opinion,  emanating  from,  perhaps,  the 
first  antiquary  of  the  day.  True,  the  subject  has  been 
undoubtedly  threshed  out,  and  has  become  stale  and 
uninteresting ;  yet  historic  truth  demands  its  solution. 

.  Ordericus  Vitalis  was  edited  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  the  present  Director-General  of  the  National 
Library  of  France,  M.  Leopold  Delisle.  That  eminent 
man  has  long  been  the  highest  authority  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  in  Europe.  He  is  not  only,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  one  of  the  first  of  its  Latin  scholars,  and  of 
living  archaeologists,  but  as  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Orderic  Vital,  no  other  existing  authority  could  be  so  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  remarkable 
and  idiomatic  use  of  the  word  "  soror,"  as  sceur  de  lait 
employed  by  that  historian.  His  opinion  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  letter.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  that  very  word  (as 
observed)  that  the  whole  question  turns,  for  it  has  been 
from  their  idiomatic  ignorance  on  the  part  of  English 
controversialists,  that  the  enunciation  of  every  imaginable 
and  wild  theory  has  had  its  origin,  in  the  attempted 
solution  of  the  matter.    His  words  are  as  follows  : — 

Direction  [Copy.]  Paris,  le  29  juin,  1886. 

Bibiiotheque  JJ  Administrateur- General. 

Nationale. 

Monsieur,  . 

Je  vous  remercie  des  deux  exemplaires  de  votre  dissertation. 
Je  suis  porte  a  croire  que  vous  avez  raison  de  presenter  "Gherbodus  " 
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comme  le  frere  de  lait  de  "  Gundreda"  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  de  faire 
connaitre  et  de  recomniander  votre  travail  dans  un  prochain  cahier  de  la 
Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Chartes.  La  question  que  vos  avez  traitee 
interesse  autant  l'histoire  de  Normandie  que  l'histoire  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  Le  arguments  que  vous  avez  si  habilement  presentes  ne 
doivent  pas  r ester  inapercus  de  ce  cote  du  detroit. 

Je  me  permets  d'etre  un  peu  moins  severe  que  vous  pour  notre  Orderic 
Vital.  J'aime  beaucoup  cet  auteur,  depuis  que  j'ai  acheve  l'edition  de 
son  Histoire,  publiee  il  y  a  plus  de  trente  ans  par  la  Societe  de  l'Histoire 
de  France,  en  5  vol.  in  8°.  Orderic,  comme  tous  les  chroniqueurs,  peut 
se  tromper  sur  quelques  details  ;  mais  nulle  part  ailleurs  nous  n'avons 
un  tableau  aussi  complet  et  aussi  vivant  de  la  societe  anglo-normande 
du  temps  de  Henri  Ier. 

Avec  mes  remerciments  veuillez  agreer,  je  vous  prie,  Monsieur, 
l'assurance  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  distingues  et  les  plus  devoues. 

(Signed)  L.  DELISLE. 

Now,  the  opinion  of  such  an  authority  is  not  to  be 
disregarded;  it  will  be  considered  everywhere,  save  by  a 
few,  perhaps,  in  this  country,  as  final.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  the  difficulty  regarding  u  foster-sister"  might  well 
be  considered  settled ;  besides  being  above  all  flatly 
contradicted  by  William  de  Warenne  himself,  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  known  his  wife's  parentage,  and 
what  he  asserted,  when  he  calls  Queen  Matilda  "mater 
uxoris  mew."  If  by  any  possibility  Gundreda  had  been 
the  sister  "by  blood"  to  Gherbod,  that  person  must 
also  be  of  necessity  affiliated  to  the  same  mother,  Queen 
Matilda.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but 
too  outrageous  ever  to  have  been  entertained,  or  listened 
to,  however  ingeniously  one  theory  or  another  may  have 
been  invented  to  meet  a  matter  which  certain  modern 
antiquaries  have  questioned  without  any  foundation. 

We  shall  further  endeavour  to  show,  we  hope  success- 
fully, that  Gundreda  having  no  blood  affinity  whatever 
with  Gherbod  the  Fleming,  was  probably  the  eldest  of 
Duke  William's  children  by  that  same  Princess,  the 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.  In  truth, 
nothing  more  fallacious  respecting  Queen's  Matilda's1 
early  history  could  have  been  possibly  imagined,  neither 
is  anything  more  certain,  than  that  Dugdale,  (the  first, 

1  See  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  XXVIII.  and  Vol.  XXXIV.; 
"  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society's  Transactions,"  Vol.  III.  ;  "  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  IX.,  421  sq. 
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probably,  of  English  antiquaries,)  was  not  on  such  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  French  language  as  to  be  able  to 
see  that  "  soror"  in  mediaeval  Latin,  as  shown  even  in 
its  different  compounds,  had  a  wider  meaning  to  the 
French  mind. 

Assuming  that  most  reasonable  people  will  acquiesce 
in  the  probable  theory  of  "fosterage"2  there  would 
remain,  we  think,  but  one  more  question  to  settle,  or 
bring  within  reasonable  distance  of  settling,  the  second 
point  in  the  argument. 

While  the  controversy  was  going  on  some  time  since, 
we  assumed,  or  rather  suggested,  the  possibility  that 
Gundreda  was  the  Conqueror's  eldest  child,  and  all  things 
go  to  show,  after  the  twistings  and  turnings  to  which  the 
matter  has  been  subjected,  that  the  Countess  Gundreda 
de  Warenne  was  really  a  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
eldest  child,  by  Matilda  of  Flanders.  She  thus  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  legitimacy,  which 
never  seems  to  have  been  called  in  question,  in  the  same 
position  as  Robert,  William,  Richard,  and  others,  born 
after  the  Papal  interdict  and  the  Council  of  Rheims,  or 
before  the  usually  assumed  dispensation  of  1059  by  Pope 
Nicholas  II.,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  marriage. 

No  one  denies,  we  believe,  the  authenticity  of 
Gundreda' s  epitaph  (commencing  "  Stirps,  Gundreda, 
Ducum");  how  she  died  on  the  sixth  of  the  Calends  of 
June  (1085),  and  this  fact,  dating  from  the  time  of  Duke 
William's  (subsequently  interdicted)  marriage  in  1047, 
would  cause  her  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  to  have 
been  36.  Her  husband  died  in  1088,  on  the  8th  of  the 
Calends  of  July.  This  age  of  Gundreda  tallies,  more 
or  less,  with  the  journey  (or  pilgrimage)  detailed  by 

2  A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  [7th  S.  VII.,  Jan.  26,  1889],  adopts  in  the 
main  our  theory  of  "  fosterage,"  (for  which  we  claim  to  be  alone  the  originators,) 
but  by  way  of  improving  upon  it,  he  suggests  that  Gherbod  (senr.)  may  have 
been  the  "putative  "  father,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  one  who,  as  wife  of 
William,  Comte  de  Warenne  in  France,  and  is  elsewhere  styled  "  Comitissa," 
witnesses  with  her  mother,  Queen  Matilda,  and  her  brother,  William  Pufus,  the 
Conqueror's  Confirmation  Charter  to  Lewes  Priory,  would  never  have  been  thus 
associated,  had  she  sprung  from  any  doubtful  (or  ignoble)  origin.  See  original 
Confirmation  Charter  of  Lewes  Priory  by  the  Conqueror  (Monasticon  Cluniacense 
Anglicanum) . 
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William  de  Warenne,  undertaken  by  himself  and  his  |  61 
wife  to  Rome  (MS.,  Cott.  Vespa.,  F.  XV.)3  The  date  of  : 
that  occurrence  is  fixed  beyond  any  question  in  some  : 
year  between  1073  and  1077,  for  their  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  war  then  going  on  between  Pope  Gregory  [  |i 
VII.  (Hildebrand)  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Is: 
former  of  these  two  did  not  succeed  to  St.  Peter's  chair  Mi 
until  1073.  Assuming  Gundreda,  therefore,  to  have  been  li 
the  first-born  child,  she  would  have  been  about  26  at  1  \ 
that  period.  We  know  from  William  de  Warenne' s  own  I  ( 
charter  how,  when  their  progress  was  thus  arrested,  they  1  i 
both  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  with  I] 
which  they  were  so  enchanted,  that  they  determined  | 
upon  founding  a  house  of  the  same  order  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Pancras  on  their  return  home.  Hence  the  priories 
of  Lewes  and  Castle  Acre. 

There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  for  assigning  1047-8 
as  the  date  of  Gundreda' s  birth,  for  if  assumed  to  have 
been  born  many  years  later,  she  would  have  been  scarcely 
marriageable,  or  have  clashed  with  the  recorded  succes- 
sion of  the  Conqueror's  other  daughters. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  that 
date. 

The  marriage  of  Duke  William  was  imposed  upon  him 
when  quite  a  young  man4  by  the  advice  of  his  Court 
and  surroundings.  On  the  authority  of  the  Corpus 
Chronicorum  Flandrise  (I.,  552),  the  date  of  that  marriage 
has  been  assigned  to  1047. 

The  Conqueror's  chaplain,  William  of  Poitiers,  if  his 
history  is  to  be  taken  chronologically,  mentions  Duke 
William's  marriage  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Alencon 
and  the  affair  of  Domfront,  when  he  caused  the  flight  of 

3  Will'mus  de  Warenna,  primus  comes  Surregias,  et  fundator  ecclesise  Lewensis, 
diem  clausit  extremum  8  Kal.  Julii,  anno  Gr'ae  1088,  et  fundacionis  ecclesise 
predictae  undecimo,  a  conquestu  23.  (Ashmol.  MS.,  844,  fo.  32  ;  Kegister  of 
Lewes  Priory.)  Domina  Gundreda,  filia  Conquestoris,  et  uxor  Will 'mi  de 
Warenna,  vi  partus  cruciata  apud  Castelacre,-  obiit  6  Kal.  Junii,  anno  Gratias 
1085,  anno  3  ante  virum  suum,  jacetque  sepulta  in  Capitulo  Lewensi  cum  conjuge 
suo  (Ashmole). 

4  He  was  eight  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1036,  and  was  con- 
sequently born  in  1027-28  (William  de  Jumiege).  He  was  in  his  60th  year  (fere 
sexagenarius)  when  he  died  (id.) 
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J  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  equally  also  before 
the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques.  The  contemporary 
historian,  William  of  Jumiege,  (See  Appendix,)  corrobo- 
rates the  same  event,  and  places  it  shortly  after  the 
i  battle  of  Val-des-Dunes,  (between  Caen  and  Avranches,) 
and  that  event  decidedly  occurred  in  1047, 5  if  not  in 
1046,  according  to  other  testimony.6  He  then  forth- 
with records  as  the  next  notable  event,7  the  marriage  of 
William  of  Normandy  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  their  public  entry  into  Rouen. 
It  happens  also  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Val- 
des-Dunes,  William  de  Jumiege  records  how  William 
fortified  Ambrieres,  near  Mayenne.  This  occurrence 
coincides  exactly  in  point  of  time  with  the  Roman  de 
Rou,8  when  it  records  the  same  marriage  as  the  suc- 
ceeding event,  and  be  it  observed,  Jumiege  in  two 
places  expressly  states  (lib.  vii.,  c.  1)  that  he  records  all 
events  "in  order  of  date;"  a  fact  of  the  very  first 
importance.  The  foregoing  evidence  of  these  three 
chroniclers  is  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  the 
Duke's  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders  may  be  safely 
placed  in  1047-8,  and  nearly  contemporary  events  seem 
to  verify  the  same.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims  under  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  1049,  and  then  pro- 
nounced illegal  on  the  score  of  consanguinity.  It 
undoubtedly  took  place  before  that  Pope's  accession  in 
1048,  for  as  a  pious  reformer  he  brought  that  and  other 
similar  matters  before  the  Council,  as  one  of  his  first  acts 
on  succeeding  to  the  Papal  chair  in  that  year,  and  his 
enthronement  in  1049.  It  has  been  assumed,  but  on  no 
certain  grounds  or  evidence,  that  the  interdict  had  pre- 
ceded the  marriage,  but  a  close  reference  to  the  chroniclers 
and  different  authorities  will  not  support  this.  William 
of  Jumiege  asserts,9  and  William  of  Poitiers  verifies  or 
admits,  that  the  marriage  followed  at  once  after  the  first 
proposals,  and  before  any  objection  was  raised  on  the 
score  of  consanguinity.    It  is  even  admitted  by  one,10 

5  Gemet,  lib.  vii.,  c.  17.  8  Koman  de  Kou,  ed.  Pluquet,  ii.,  58. 

6  Daniel,  "  History  of  France."    9  Lib.  vii.,  c.  21. 

7  Gemet,  lib.  8,  c.  xxi.  10  Norman  Conquest  (Freeman),  iii.,  pp.  85,90. 
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who  assigns  1053  as  the  date  of  the  marriage — but  for 
that  date  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence — that  "  an 
interval  of  some  years "  took  place  between  the  first 
proposals  and  its  actual  celebration.  It  is  implied  (at 
p.  90-91,  iii.,  Norman  Conquest),  that  the  Rheims  prohi- 
bition was  rescinded,  or  supposed  to  have  been  rescinded 
four  years  later,  viz.,  in  1053-4,  and  that  then  the  said 
marriage  took  place ;  but  this  supposition  again  (which 
emanated,  we  believe,  from  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton),  must 
be  erroneous,  for  had  such  been  the  case,  there  would  have 
been  no  object  in  the  subsequent  dispensation  of  1059. 
In  support  of  this,  it  is  assumed  that  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  for  such  purpose  on  Pope  Leo  IX.  at  that  very 
date,  for  the  Normans  were  then  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  him  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  he  was  moreover 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  The  story  has  an  air  of  pro- 
bability, but  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  and  the 
dispensation  six  years  later,  quite  jDrove  it  unsubstantiated. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  that  William  of  Normandy 
disregarded  the  interdict  of  1049  from  the  very  first,  and 
set  it  at  nought  for  many  years. 

It  is  stated,  in  proof  of  this,  by  W.  de  Jumiege — and 
the  fact  shows  that  the  interdict  by  the  Council  of  Rheims 
in  1049  went  for  very  little  with  William — that  the 
validity  of  the  Duke's  marriage  continued  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  was  frequently  brought  to  his  notice  by  the 
ecclesiastical  dignities  of  Normandy.11  This  opposition 
was  stimulated  and  supported  by  the  Primate,  Mauger, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  was  the  Duke's  uncle, 
being  brother  of  the  Count  of  Arques.12    Under  succeed- 

11  Gemet,  vii.,  26. 

12  He  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  was  transported  to  the  island  of 
Guernsey.  The  following  facts  argue  strongly  against  any  marriage  on  the  part 
of  William  in  1053.  William  of  Malrnesbury  says  (lib.  hi.)  that  the  Duke  "  was 
a  mere  lad  when  he  removed  Mauger  from  the  Primacy  of  Normandy, ' '  but  in 
1050  we  still  find  the  same  archbishop  witnessing  with  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
and  others,  the  Charter  of  Re -construction  or  Re-foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Evroul  of  Ouche.  Now,  William  de  Jumiege  affirms  (lib.  vii.,  c.  1)  that  he  relates 
all  facts  of  his  history,  "  in  order  of  time"  and  the  next  noteworthy  event  related 
by  him  after  the  retirement  of  Mauger  is  the  Battle  of  Mortemer,  which  occurred 
in  1053-4.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  somewhere  in  1051-2  that  Mauger  was 
removed,  for  he  was  replaced  by  Maurillius  soon  after  in  the  Archiepiscopate  of 
Rouen,  and  we  find  that  Primate  holding  in  1054-5  a  council  at  Rouen  on  the 
subject  of  transubstantiation,  in  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Beranger.  Mauger, 
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ing  ecclesiastics  also  the  same  censure  long  continued; 
it  is  even  asserted  that  Normandy  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  the  Pope  in  consequence,13  and  it  was  not 
until  after  Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Bee,14  had  been  first 
sent  to  Rome  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Duke,  that  a 
formal  dispensation  was  obtained,  and  this  was  granted 
by  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  in  1059.  W.  de  J.  affirms  that 
the  initiative  in  these  proceedings  was  taken  by  the 
Duke,  but  the  dispensation  is  also  recorded  in  the 
"Life  of  Lanfranc,"  the  credit  of  the  act  being  therein 
attributed  to  him.  The  words  of  William  de  Jumiege 
are — "  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  a  quibusdam  religiosis 
(Lanfranc  and  others),  ssepius  redargueretur,  eo  quod 
cognatam  suam  sibi  in  matrimonio  copulasset,  missis 
legatis,  Romanum  Papam  super  hac  re  consuluit whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  passage  in  the  "  Life  of  Lanfranc" 

reads  thus : — "  cum  enim  illegitimas  hujus 

principis  nuptias  approbare  renuisset,  obtinuit  ut  res 
ad  Romanum  pontificem  referetur  dispensationis  gratia, 

quam  ille  "  (Vita  Lanfr.)    Jumiege  states  how 

the  Duke  took  this  step,  in  consequence  of  frequent 
allusion  to  the  subject  by  his  ecclesiastical  surroundings, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Pope  refrained 
from  pronouncing  a  divorce  between  them,  seeing  that 
in  such  case  a  war  would  inevitably  ensue  between 
Flanders  and  Normandy.  The  two  passages,  at  any  rate, 
prove  that  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  in  1053,  had 
such  ever  taken  place  at  all,  for  which  we  have  no  proof, 
was  in  no  way  more  legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
than  the  marriage  of  1047-8.  The  result  was  that  he 
received  the  Papal  absolution,  but  as  an  atonement  for 
the  crime,  the  foundation  at  Caen  of  two  monasteries 
was  imposed,  that  of  St.  Etienne  on  himself,  and  the 
other  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  Matilda.15    This  historical 

therefore,  if  removed  according  to  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (lib.  iii.)  at  the  instance 
of  Matilda,  for  inveighing  against  a  marriage  which  had  already  taken  place 
some  time  back,  could  scarcely  thus  have  acted  in  respect  of  a  marriage  in  1053, 
when  he  no  longer  was  Primate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  a  marriage  of  an  earlier  date,  viz.,  in  1047-8. 

13  Vit.  Lanfr.  i.,  288  ;  Chron.  Beccense,  198. 

14  Vita  Lanfr.  i.,  289. 

15  G-emet,  lib.  vii.,  c.  26. 
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fact  speaks  for  itself,  showing  the  conditions  on  which 
the  dispensation  was  granted,  and  that  any  intermediate 
rescinding  of  the  interdict  of  1049,  must  be  purely 
imaginary.  As  regards  the  monastery  founded  on  that 
account  by  Matilda,  we  know  that  in  1081  she  was  there 
buried,  and  that  the  Princess  Cecilia,  her  daughter,  was 
its  superioress  long  afterwards.  Lanfranc,  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  monk  of  Bee,  was  the 
first  Abbot  of  the  St.  Stephen's  of  Caen;  whilst  in  1087 
the  remains  of  William  himself  were  there  deposited,  in 
the  church  of  his  own  foundation. 

The  effect,  of  course,  of  a  marriage  illegal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church,  was  to  render  the  whole  issue  of  such  match 
up  to  (apparently)  William  Rufus,  born  out  of  wedlock, 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  Church.  To  this  category 
belonged  those,  we  take  it,  preceding  that  Prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  England,  however,  not  as 
heir,  but  by  the  "appointment"  of  his  father,  viz., 
Gundreda,  Robert  Courte-Heuse,  (so  infamously  treated 
by  his  brother  after  Tinchebraie,)  William,  Richard,  and 


These  facts  tend  to  show  that  many  of  William  of 
Normandy's  children  were  born,  not  only  prior  to  the 
dispensation  of  1059,  but  before  the  implied  prohibition 
was  rescinded  in  1053,  which  is  alleged  to  have  led  to 
the  marriage  in  that  year,  and  that  the  early  married  life 
of  William  and  Matilda  was  passed  under  these  question- 
able conditions.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  under 
such  circumstances  to  suppose,  that  if  Grundreda  had 
been  the  first-born  child,  she  would  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  have  been  born  more  out  of  wedlock  than  the 
others  up  to  1059,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  showing, 
she  was  undoubtedly  born  prior  to  the  interdict  of  1049, 
and  this  may,  or  may  not,  have  affected  her  individually, 
more  than  the  rest  of  Duke  William's  issue.16 

16  The  precise  date  of  Duke  William's  marriage  must  always  in  the  absence  of 
further  proof  remain  open  to  question,  and  this  of  couse  affects  the  respective 
births  of  his  children. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  of  1053  emanates  (as  we  have  observed  in  a  former 
paper)  from  the  Chronicle  of  Tours  (Chron.  Turon,  Bouquet  xi.,  348)  ;  the  earlier, 
and  assuredly  more  correct  date  of  1047  from  the  Corpus  Chronicorum  Flandriae  ; 
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The  foregoing  evidence  should,  we  think,  be  fairly 
taken  as  conclusive  of  the  position  which  has  always 
been  assigned  to  Grundreda,  as  the  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
as  a  Princess  of  the  blood  Royal,  by  those  living  nearer 
to  the  times  under  notice.  The  Silence  on  the  question 
of  her  paternity  during  the  course  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  of  itself  a  proof  that  no  doubt  had  ever  existed  on  the 
subject  until  recent  days.  Even  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
not  only  ignores  the  uncorroborated  and  monstrous 
theory  which  had  been  set  up  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  but 
proclaims  its  fallacy  by  not  allowing  it  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  his  history.17  The  Conqueror  in  his  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Walton  names  Gundreda  his  daughter 
"uxoris  suae  Grondradse,  jilice  mece."18  W.  de  Warenne 
calls  Queen  Matilda  the  mother  of  his  wife  "  mater  uxoris 
mece!'  She  is  named  sister  to  Henry  I.  "  Matilda  .  .  . 
mater  Henrici  Regis  et  Gundredse  comitissae and  as  the 
Conqueror's  daughter  in  speaking  of  William  de  Warenne, 
"  vxijus  jiliam  desponsavit."    If  these  pieces  of  evidence 

whilst  Orderic  Vital  is  supposed  by  some  to  assign  1063  as  the  year  ;  but  in  such 
divergencies,  the  probabilities  must  be  kept  alone  in  view,  and  merit  the  only 
consideration,  the  true  and  likely  time  being  inferred  therefrom. 

Henry,  afterwards  King,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Selby  in  1068  ;  William 
Rufus  in  1056.  The  age  of  one  daughter  Cecilia  may  be  determined  from  the  fact 
that  when  a  child  she  was  dedicated  to  the  Church  on  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
founded  by  her  mother.  Whether  this  took  place  before  that  monastery's  conse- 
cration in  1066  (the  year  of  the  Norman  invasion) ,  or  in  the  year  of  its  foundation 
is  not  evident,  but  the  fact  shows  that  she  was  born  in  the  year  of,  or  after,  the 
dispensation  of  1059.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  another  daughter,  Agatha,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Harold,  had  that  Princess  been  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  as 
late  as  1053,  she  would  have  been  far  too  young  to  have  inspired  any  emotion  in 
him,  or  vice  versd  to  have  entertained  herself  any  lasting  affection  for  Harold. 
Now  the  date  of  his  visit  to  William's  court  was  in  1063,  and  such  was  the  date  of 
their  betrothal.  These  matters  all  tend  to  the  conviction  that  Gundreda  was  the 
first -born  child. 

17  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  was  Deputy  Keeper  of  the.  Public  Eecords,  and  author 
of  "  History  of  Normandy  and  England,"  4  Vols.,  8vo. 

18  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  nonsense  concocted  on  the  subject  of  this 
charter.  In  its  present  state  it  is  very  much  defaced,  and  that  it  has  long  been 
so,  is  patent  from  the  fact  that  the  two  words  "  filie  mee  "  were  rewritten  after 
partial  effacement.  Sir  Eichard  St.  George,  no  mean  herald,  made  a  copy  of  this 
very  document,  and  it  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Had  these  words  been  an 
interpolation  or  subsequent  false  insertion,  for  which,  to  say  the  least,  there  could 
be  no  object,  would  that  distinguished  herald,  we  ask,  have  overlooked  the  matter  ? 
He  made  the  transcript  of  the  orginal  upwards  of  200  years  ago.  It  is  quite  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  said  words  had  at  that  time  become  illegible. 
(See  Appendix.)  Sir  K.  St.  George  was  first  appointed  to  the  College  of  Arms, 
t.  Elizabeth. 
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be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  the  fact  that  the  Countess 
Gundreda  was  simply  nursed  at  the  same  breast  with 
Gherbod  is  apparent.  Why  should  such  a  conclusion  be 
discarded  as  unlikely  ?  The  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of 
James  II.,  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  had  a  foster- 
mother  named  Susannah,  the  wife  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
connected  with  the  household  of  James  II.,  when  Duke 
of  York.  Posterity  might  as  well  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  Queen  Anne  was  sister  by  blood  to  one  of  this 
person's  sons. 


APPENDIX. 


Apparent   trifles  often  carry  presumptive  evidence 
with  them.    We  lay  stress  on  and  quote  the  Norman  1 
Chronicler,  William  de  Jumiege ;  also  the  Herald,  Sir 
Richard  St.  George.    Two  things  are  worthy  of  remark  | 
regarding  them.    One  of  the  MSS.  (for  there  are  several)  \ 
of  William  de  Jumiege' s  " History  of  Normandy"  in  the  [ 
Public  Library  of  Rouen,  has  the  first  or  initial  letter  ( 
illuminated,  and  exhibits  the  Chronicler  in  the  act  of 
presenting  his  work  to  the  King.    Another  MS.  of  the  j 
same  History  (now  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  Brit. 
Mus.,  [MS.  Harl.,  491,]  belonged  at  one  time  to  Durham 
Cathedral  Library;  and  at  a  subsequent  date  was  in 
possession  of  Sir  Richard  St.  George,  Norroy. 

These  citations  show  on  the  one  hand,  that  Jumiege 
compiled,  his  work  during  the  Conqueror's  life,  that  he  | 
dedicated  it  to  him,  and  that  unquestionable  reliability  \ 
may  be  placed  on  what  he  asserts. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  MS.  of  that  Chronicler 
should  have  been  in  Sir  Richard  St.  George's  possession 
is  fair  evidence,  that  this  Herald  was  versed  in  the  History 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  when  copying  that  Monarch's 
charter,  entertained  no  doubts  or  misgivings  whatever  in 
respect  of  the  now  disputed  words  "jilia  mea." 

These  two  matters  are  stated  by  the  late  Sir  Duffus 
Hardy  in  his  "  Chronology  of  British  History." 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON 
REMAINS  AT  KINGSTON,  LEWES. 


Compiled  by  JOHN  SAWYEB. 


What  may  be  fairly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
important  antiquarian  discoveries  made  in  the  county 
since  the  formation  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society 
(in  1846),  took  place  during  the  year  1891.  It  occurred 
while  excavations  were  in  progress  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  a  house  (now  called  "  Saxonbury "),  by 
Aubrey  Hillman,  Esq.,  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds 
surrounding  it.  The  site  of  the  finds  is  in  the  parish  of 
Kingston,  near  the  west  end  of  the  parish  of  Southover, 
in  a  field  at  the  rear  of  the  Sussex  Artillery  Volunteer 
Depot,  almost  close  to  the  Brighton  and  Lewes  railway 
line. 

The  remains,  speaking  generally,  may  be  pronounced 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  some  few  exceptions,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  noticed;  but  whether,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  the  discovery  points  conclusively  to 
the  existence  of  a  regular  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  may  be 
open  to  question,  since  there  are  some  particulars  which 
might  be  regarded  as  indications  that  the  field  was  the 
burial  place  of  a  number  of  warriors  after  an  engagement, 
in  which  victory  remained  with  the  Saxons. 

The  discoveries  were  not  made  all  at  once,  but  at 
intervals  that  extended  over  several  months,  according  as 
the  work  progressed.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  following  account  to  piece  together  a  number  of 
detached  notes  supplied  by  different  members  of  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  Mention  should,  how- 
ever, first  be  made  of  the  services  rendered  by  Aubrey 
Hillman,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  site;  since  that  gentle- 
man not  only  informed  the  Committee  of  the  Society  as 
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soon  as  the  first  interment  was  discovered  and  kept  the 
officers  informed  of  every  fresh  find,  but  in  the  most 
generous  way  presented  the  weapons  and  other  objects 
found  to  the  Society.  These  remains  have  since  been 
carefully  arranged  and  labelled  by  the  Hon.  Curator 
(C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.),  placed  in  a  glass  case  specially 
made  to  contain  them,  and  inscribed  with  the  donor's 
name.  The  special  thanks  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Hillman 
for  his  valuable  contribution  to  their  museum. 

In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Hon.  Curator 
at  the  time  of  the  first  discovery,  the  unearthing  of  a 
few  interments  was  superintended  by  B.  C.  Scammell, 
Esq.  (now  of  Dover,  but  then  resident  in  Lewes),  by 
whom  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  plan  and  the 
following  notes  referring  thereto,  were  supplied : — 

Spears  found  with  Nos.  1  and  9  (the  latter  bent). 
Knives  5,  6,  8  and  9. 

Urn  ,,         No.  4. 

Shields  Nos.  5  and  6  (on  centre  of  skeleton). 

No.  1,  in  a  contracted  position,  on  right  side. 

No.  8,  left  arm  across  body,  apparently  interred  with  knife  in  left 
hand. 

No.  9,  left  arm  crossed  on  breast  and  left  leg  bent. 

No.  9,  in  cist  excavated  in  chalk  to  depth  of  10  inches.  All  the 
graves  appear  to  have  been  filled  in  with  large  stones  and 
earth,  rammed  hard. 

The  skeletons  near  the  house  were  covered  very  superficially,  the 
earth  lying  on  a  more  elevated  and  sloping  surface,  having 
been  denuded  by  cultivation  in  former  times,  but  they  were 
all  probably  deposited  below  the  surface  of  the  chalk. 

The  figures  and  weapons  are  not  drawn  to  exact  scale  on  the  plan. 

On  the  5th  April,  Mr.  C.  T.  Phillips  described  the 
discovery  of  the  eighth  skeleton,  and  remarks: — "  The 
body  had  been  laid  east  and  west,  the  right  arm  parallel 
with  it,  the  left  forearm  inclined  across  the  body."  The 
bones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  skull  had 
entirely  perished  (although  shown  in  the  sketch),  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton  partly  so;  but  "near  the  spot  where  the 
head  would  have  rested  was  found  a  knife  with  tang 
(much  corroded)."  This  was  the  only  object  found.  It 
was  not  until  the  month  of  September,  1891,  that  any 
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further  finds  occurred.  Writing  on  the  12th,  Mr.  Phillips 
says: — "Another  skeleton  was  found  at  the  usual  depth 
(some  18  inches),  lying  east  to  west  (feet  E.),  the  chalk 
being  scooped  out  to  receive  the  head.  An  iron  knife 
was  among  the  bones  of  the  left  hand,  which  had  been 
placed  across  the  thigh.  Part  of  an  iron  knife  blade 
and  handle  (mediaeval  ?)  and  a  small  green  glass  bottle 
(lip  slightly  broken),  apparently  an  unguent  bottle,  or 
so-called  lachrymatory  (Roman  ?)  were  found  near.  The 
skull  was  somewhat  long,  brittle  and  broken." 

During  the  months  of  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  work  of  levelling  portions  of  the  field  at 
"  Saxonbury"  was  proceeded  with,  and  many  additional 
discoveries  were  made.  These  were  carefully  recorded 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  subjoined  notes : — 
"  28th  September. — Some  30  yards  east  from  house  porch 
and  a  little  beyond  spot  where  former  interments  were 
found,  three  skeletons  were  discovered  lying  E.  and  W., 
and  about  18  to  24  inches  from  surface,  in  rubble  chalk 
and  mould.  The  middle  skeleton,  which  was,  the  men 
said  (but  this  may  be  an  exaggerated  estimate),  nearly 
seven  feet  long,  had  on  the  left  side  a  broad  two-edged 
iron  sword  blade,  3  feet  1  inch  long  from  point  to  end 
of  tang,  2  inches  broad  at  hilt,  lessening  to  1~  inches  at 
point;  the  handle  had  perished,  but  the  blade  was  in  good 
condition,  by  it  (tang  end)  were  two  bronze  tags,  size  and 
shape  of  arrow-heads,  flat  on  one  side,  ridged 
with  dotted  line  on  other,  the  butt-end  having 
a  cut  or  slot  \  inch  deep,  with  two  rivets  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  blades,  and  an  ornamental 
object,  oblong  in  shape,  and  resembling  a  slide 
with  rivet  through  the  back  plate  and  three 
rivets  at  each  end,  an  iron  knife,  large  thin 
iron  stud  of  shield,  and  an  iron  strap,  with 
rivets  at  each  end,  being  the  handle  (across 
"umbo")  of  shield.  A  clear  idea  of  the 
mode  of  sepulture  adopted  may  be  gained 
by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration 
from  "Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents,"  by 
L.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  page  209.    Two  iron  knives  only 
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were  found  with  the  other  two  skeletons,  and  near  them 
a  small  lump  of  bronze.  Some  six  pieces  of  wire  (iron), 
one  or  two  twisted  at  the  end,  were  found  lying  over 
the  pelvis  of  skeleton,  but  these  may  be  modern.  A 
large  brass  Nuremburg  token  and  three  smaller  coins  or 
tokens  (modern)  were  also  found. 

"  Wednesday,  30th  September,  1891.— A  little  further 
east  than  the  former,  another  skeleton  was  found,  lying 
somewhat  S.E. ;  the  skull  by  pressure  had  been  very 
much  flattened,  but  the  lower  jaw,  with  teeth  in  sound 
condition,  was  perfect ;  close  below  it  were  found  half  a 
bronze  clasp  with  hook,  and  two  holes  for  attachment, 
and  ornamented  with  pattern,  a  small  bronze  rivet,  and 
a  small  circular  stud,  or  possibly  a  brooch.  Against  the 
left  hip  a  brass  double  ring,  the  larger  ring  about  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  from  its  position  probably  part  of  sword- 
belt.  No  knife  was  found  with  this  burial,  but  near  it 
another  skeleton  appeared  to  have  been,  but  if  so  it  had 
entirely  perished ;  an  iron  knife  and  small  piece  of  iron, 
exactly  resembling  the  spring  of  a  fibula,  alone  remaining. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  fourteen  burials  in  all  have 
up  to  the  present  time  been  discovered. 

66  2nd  October,  1891. — The  15th  skeleton  was  removed 
under  my  direction  ;  it  lay  some  30  yards  east  from 
house,  parallel  with  and  slightly  north  of  the  last  found, 
it  lay  due  E.  and  W.,  and  was  of  average  size,  the  bones 
being  brown,  the  skull  turned  towards  right,  and  flattened 
by  weight  of  earth,  teeth  of  lower  jaw  much  worn ;  on 
the  right  of  it  was  an  iron  lance-head,  7  or  8  inches  long, 
and  on  left  an  iron  arrow-head,  1^-in.  long,  both  socketed, 
at  right  of  body  (waist)  was  an  iron  knife,  and  resting  on 
pelvis  was  a  very  fine  perfect  iron  umbo  of  shield,  with 
large  rivets  or  studs,  and  inside  it  an  iron  strap  or  handle, 
rivetted  at  each  end,  but  it  broke  away  in  clearing  out 
the  earth;  the  heads  of  the  studs  were  slightly  larger 
than  a  shilling.  A  similar  rivet  was  found  outside  left 
thigh,  and  upon  or  outside  left  thigh  a  bronze  ring,  with 
part  of  the  metal  attachment  for  fastening  it,  probably,  to 
belt  or  shield.  On  the  knob  of  boss  of  umbo  there  are 
traces  of  white  metal  (query,  could  it  have  been  plated 
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with  silver  or  tinned  ?).  Some  faint  traces  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  shield  was  made  were  adhering 
to  the  rim  and  studs,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  have  been 
blenched'  through  small  brass  rings,  just  as  is  now  done 
with  boat  nails. 

"  5th  October,  1891. — The  men  this  day  uncovered  no 
less  than  six  graves,  three  of  which  were  entirely  empty. 
The  sixth  grave  was  being  examined  when  I  arrived ;  on 
the  left  side  of  arm  was  found  an  iron  spear  or  lance-head, 

|  9  inches  long,  socketed,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  shape 
to  those  found  before,  and  near  it  an  iron  knife.  Upon 
the  right  side  was  the  socket  of  another  lance,  the  blade 
having  perished.    These  were  the  only  remains  found 

j  with  this  interment,  which  was  a  yard  or  two  east  of 
that  last  found,  and  parallel  with  some  of  those  found 
this  day,  all  lying  as  before  E.  and  W.  The  other 
remains  found  were  a  very  fine  two-edged  iron  sword, 
3  feet  long  and  from  2§  inches  to  2f  inches  broad  from 
ornament  at  end  of  tang  to  end  of  chape,  that  and  the 
mouth  (hilt)  of  a  bronze-bound  scabbard  being  attached 
to  it,  the  grain  of  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made,  as  well 
as  of  the  ivory  (narwhal  ?)  handle  being  clearly  percep- 
tible, the  iron  socket  (only)  of  a  lance,  a  knife  much 

I  rusted,  an  iron  implement  (?),  a  bronze  brooch,  1|  inch 
in  diameter,  with  small  pattern  within  a  ring,  and  a  blue 
glass  bead.  From  this  female  ornament  being  found, 
the  question  is  suggested  might  not  the  three  interments 
which  contained  no  arms,  be  those  of  women  ?  The  total 
number  of  burials  now  amount  to  21. 

"  October  6th,  1891.— Twenty- second  burial,  found 
slightly  further  E.,  lying  E.  and  W. ;  bones  nearly  perished, 

i  and  no  relics.  Twenty- third  skeleton  found  in  afternoon; 
Messrs.  E.  Cunliffe,  H.  Griffith,  A.  Hillman,  C.  T.  Phillips 
and  J.  Sawyer  saw  it  uncovered ;  it  lay  a  little  further 
E.  and  N.  than  former.  It  was  thought  to  be  that  of  a 
woman,  as  only  two  bronze  brooches  were  found  right 
and  left  of  where  the  chin  once  rested;  the  head  was 
inclined  to  the  right.  A  fragment  of  a  bronze  dish,  or 
of  some  shallow  vessel,  a  small  cylinder  of  lead  with  hole 
at  end  for  suspension  as  a  weight,  a  thin  piece  of  bronze 
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(bent),  possibly  part  of  scabbard,  a  knife,  a  portion  of  a 
bone  gouge,  and  an  iron  stud  of  shield. 

"  October  7th,  1891. —Five  burials  found  (28  in  all), 
from  40  to  43  yards  E.  of  porch,  all  lying  E.  and  W., 
the  legs  of  the  25th  (2nd)  being  crossed ;  Nos.  24,  26 
and  27  being  parallel,  with  some  three  feet  between  each 
interment ;  No.  28  farthest  E.  and  close  to  hedge.  The 
first  skeleton  found  (No.  24)  had  a  sword,  2  feet  11  inches 
long  and  2  inches  broad,  near  left  thigh ;  traces  of  grain 
of  wood  of  scabbard  in  two  places.  Spear-head,  long 
leaf-shape  (like  the  two  first  found),  R.  of  head ;  knife 
(R.  arm)  with  two  small  pieces  iron,  2  inches  long,  lying 
at  right  angles  to  the  tang,  and  a  small  iron  buckle  centre 
of  body  at  waist.    This  interment  was  some  two  feet  deep. 

"No  remains  were  found  with  the  other  four  burials, 
and  judging  from  the  thinness  of  the  skulls  and  small- 
ness  of  the  bones,  they  were  possibly  females. 

"Among  the  loose  soil  a  piece  of  the  neck  and  lip  of 
a  small  glass  bottle  (Roman  unguent  bottle?)  occurred." 

In  all,  as  nearly  as  could  be  reckoned,  32  burials  must 
have  been  discovered,  all  being  found  within  an  area  of 
about  130  feet  by  50,  and,  with  slight  variations,  as  will 
have  been  noticed  in  the  detailed  reports,  the  bodies  lay 
from  east  to  west,  facing  the  east.  It  is  now  impossible 
to  determine  how  far  the  line  of  interments  originally 
extended.  Remains  were  found  close  to  the  N.E. 
boundary  of  "  Saxonbury,"  but  the  N.  wall  abuts  upon 
a  public  highway,  formed  long  ago,  and  known  as 
"  Jugg's  Road"  (see  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  II.,  page  293  note, 
and  Vol.  XIII.,  page  26  note).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  any  record  exists  that  discoveries  were 
made  during  the  construction  of  this  road.  It  will 
be  observed  also  that  only  a  single  specimen  of  pottery 
was  found,  the  urn  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scammell  (see 
page  178  ante),  probably  a  "food-cup,"  some  6  inches 
high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  black  in  colour  and 
medium  thickness,  globose  in  shape,  without  foot  or  any 
external  marking  or  ornament ;  it  was,  unfortunately, 
broken,  but  enough  remains  (some  three-fourths)  to  show 
its  shape.    The  fact  of  one  of  the  skulls  displaying  a 
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mark  as  of  a  sword  cut,  and  one  skeleton  being  found 
minus  the  skull,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  indicating 
that  "Saxonbury"  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict;  but  the 
presence  of  supposed  female  remains  among  those  of  the 
warriors  is  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  cemetery. 

The  sword  in  scabbard  (see  page  181,  ante)  exactly 
resembles  two  Saxon  examples  figured  in  Planche's 
"  Costumes."  Besides  the  bead  mentioned  (on  page  181, 
ante),  three  others  were  found ;  one  of  blue  glass  of  large 
size,  the  perforation  being  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  another  of  dark  green  glass ;  and  the  third  is 
of  amber  and  is  large  and  irregularly  shaped.  This 
last,  having  been  found  between  two  brooches,  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  used  originally  as  a  female  adorn- 
ment, worn  suspended  from  the  neck. 

Two  small  shells,  perforated  as  if  for  use  as  ornaments, 
were  also  found. 

In  levelling  and  spreading  the  excavated  earth,  the 
workmen  recently  found  a  very  curious  bronze,  leaf- 
shaped,  pendant  ornament,  bearing  a  very  rudely- 
designed  and  executed  dragon,  which,  from  one  or  two 
remaining  fragments,  appears  to  have  been  thickly  gilt ; 
half  a  bronze  buckle,  and  a  bronze  ornament,  which  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  end  of  a  belt.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  some  of  the  bronze  brooches,  and  ornaments, 
above  mentioned,  bore  slight  evidence  of  having  been 
gilt.  A  piece  of  burnt  clay  was  also  found,  showing  the 
impressions  of  withes,  or  rods  (Wattle  and  Daub). 

This  discovery  at  u  Saxonbury,"  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
only  important  in  itself,  but  also  opens  a  wide  field  for 
discussion  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
past,  especially  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  discovery  of 
what  in  all  probability  were  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in 
1830,  in  lowering  the  London  Road  at  South  Mailing 
(described  by  the  late  Dr.  Gideon  Mantell,  in  his  "  Day's 
Ramble  in  and  about  Lewes,"  page  134),  no  similar 
evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  Lewes  seems  to 
have  been  recorded. 
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This  Church,  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  condition 
of  neglect  so  grievous  that  the  present  Vicar,  upon 
assuming  the  incumbency,  described  it  as  being  in  a 
state  "of  dirt,  decay  and  ruin"  worse  than  that  of  any 
other  Parish  Church  in  Sussex,  and  "  bare  of  almost 
every  decent  requisite  of  worship,"  is  in  course  of 
thorough  restoration,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  discoveries  of  great  archaeological  interest  have 
been  made. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  a  fact  that  may 
point  to  its  connection  with  Lewes  Priory.  Although 
described  some  years  since  as  ranking  "among  the  very 
best  examples  of  the  '  Early  Decorated  style '  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,"  the  original  building  dates  from  a 
very  much  earlier  period.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  this  church,  but  the 
fabric  itself  gives  a  clear  outline  of  its  history,  and 
apparently  seems  to  indicate  that  a  church  was  erected  on 
the  site  in  Romano-British  times.  Existing  portions  of 
the  structure  belong  to  the  Saxon,  Norman,  Transitional, 
and  Decorated  periods.  A  reference  to  the  plans  will 
show  how  the  present  building  was  gradually  evolved. 
No.  1  shows  the  Saxon  nave,  the  parts  which  still 
remain  being  coloured  black.  The  internal  quoins  of 
the  chancel  at  the  east  end  remain  and  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  original  building.  It  is  now  impossible  to  tell  if 
any  windows  existed  in  the  chancel,  it  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  at  the  Decorated  period.  A 
sketch  is  given  of  the  only  Saxon  window  still  existing 
in  the  church. 

Although  remains  of  Saxon  churches  are  rare  in  Sussex, 
there  would  appear  to  be  evidences  of  the  Saxon  church 
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at  Arlington  having  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  still 
earlier  building,  which  was  burnt  before  the  Saxon  church 
was  built. 

At  a  depth  of  about  6  inches  below  the  floor  level  of 
the  church,  and  1  foot  6  inches  below  the  late  modern 
floor,  a  stratum  of  burnt  wood,  charcoal,  burnt  clay 
and  flints  was  met  with,  and  about  3  inches  below  this 
another  layer  of  burnt  stones,  clay,  flint,  and  a  still 
more  marked  quantity  of  charcoal  and  wood  ashes. 
These  two  layers  appear  to  indicate  the  destruction  of 
the  building  at  two  distinct  periods.  Where  excava- 
tions were  made  a  quantity  of  fired  stones,  worked,  of 
Transitional  and  Early  English  date,  were  discovered 
in  the  upper  layer  of  burnt  debris;  while  in  the  lower 
no  traces  of  these  were  found,  but  instead,  there  were 
a  few  pieces  of  Roman  pottery  and  portions  of  Roman 
tiles.  In  going  below  the  lower  stratum  of  burnt  debris, 
there  was  found  a  fairly  perfect  urn  of  fire-baked  clay, 
very  hard,  and  blue  in  the  middle  of  the  material.  The 
urn  is  about  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  now  measures 
17|  inches  at  the  highest  part ;  it  was  lipped  and  is  orna- 
mented with  perpendicular  bands  or  strings  of  applied 
work,  notched  while  soft,  at  regular  intervals.1  The  urn 
was  found  within  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave,  about 
6  inches  from  the  foundation  of  the  nave  walls  and  at 
about  1  foot  from  the  face  both  of  the  south  and  the  west 
walls.  It  was  firmly  bedded  in  a  layer  of  dark  gravelly 
sand,  a  thin  coating  of  blackish  earth  being  between  the 
vessel  and  the  gravel.  There  is  a  considerable  bed  of 
this  gravelly  sand,  and  it  was  again  cut  into  when  the 
trenches  for  the  foundations  of  the  school  were  being 
dug,  about  100  yards  distant. 

Plan  No.  2  shows  the  Saxon  building  with  the  early 
Norman  Chapel.  A  sketch  is  given  of  one  of  the  windows 
still  existing,  portions  of  the  jambs  having  been  restored. 
This  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  a  chantry  belonging  to 

1  This  mode  of  ornamentation  is  a  characteristic  of  Mediaeval  pottery,  and  from 
a  superficial  view  of  the  photograph  (taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens)  the  Arlington 
urn  might  be  assigned  to  that  period.  Mr.  Leveson  Uower,  F.S.A.,  however, 
who  saw  the  vessel  at  Arlington,  and  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  photograph,  are  of  opinion  that  the  urn  is  Romano- British. 
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the  Earls  of  Liverpool,  but  if  so  the  connexion  must  have 
been  both  recent  and  slight,  since  the  first  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool was  created  in  1796 ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
chapel  having  been  touched  since  that  date. 

The  chapel  has  long  been  attached  to  the  Manor  of 
Claverham.  In  the  chapel  exist  four  coffin  slabs,  two  of 
these  are  ornamented  with  crosses,  sketches  of  which  are 
given,  and  portions  more  or  less  complete  of  six  others 
of  stone  and  marble  have  been  found,  proving  the  church 
to  have  been  a  burial  place  of  persons  of  some  importance. 

Plan  No.  3  shows  the  form  of  the  church  as  enlarged 
in  the  Transitional  period,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  porch,  is  the  present  plan  of  the  church. 

There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  tower  having  ever 
been  built  over  the  west  gable  of  the  nave ;  in  its  present 
position  it  is  built  against  the  west  wall  of  the  Saxon 
nave  and  has  three  narrow  lancet  lights  at  considerable 
height  from  the  floor.  The  west  door  is  a  later  insertion 
and  a  Perpendicular  window  has  been  inserted  over  it  at 
a  later  date  still,  but  the  tower  seems  to  be  jaractically 
the  same  as  it  was  when  originally  built.  The  only 
Transitional  arch  left  is  one  opening  into  the  chapel 
from  the  aisle,  it  is  of  one  order  and  has  bold  abaci 
on  each  respond,  ornamented  with  nail-head  carvings. 
There  are  existing  wide  pier  foundations  under  the 
present  piers  of  the  nave  arcade,  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  whole  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade  having 
been  of  the  same  deep  form  as  that  of  the  one  remain- 
ing arch.  There  is  one  small  Transitional  window  in 
the  chancel,  a  lej>er  window,  the  stonework  of  this  was 
restored  some  time  back.  There  are  no  other  Tran- 
sitional windows  in  nave  or  aisle. 

Plan  No.  4  shows  the  Decorated  and  later  parts,  which 
practically  finished  the  church  as  it  now  is;  the  Flam- 
ooyant  window  in  the  chapel  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
church  of  intermediate  date.  The  whole  of  the  roofs, 
the  arcade,  the  tower  and  chancel  arches,  the  chancel 
windows  and  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  and  buttresses 
of  the  chancel  are  of  this  period,  and  the  occurrence  of 
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burnt  stones,  wood,  flints  and  earth  at  the  upper  layer 
and  immediately  under  the  level  of  the  original  floor 
level,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  over  the  burnt  remains 
were  found  layers  of  masons'  chips,  stone  dust,  and 
worked  stones,  prove  almost  to  a  certainty  that  the  second 
fire  took  place  before  this  very  considerable  re-modelling1 
of  the  church  at  the  Decorated  period ;  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  burnt  stones,  worked  and  moulded,  were  found 
built  into  Decorated  work  and  the  proof  is  complete. 

Since  this  Decorated  Church  was  built,  there  have  been 
two  Perpendicular  windows  inserted,  but  practically  no 
alteration  has  been  made  since.  In  Puritan  times  the 
crosses  seem  to  have  been  knocked  off  the  gables,  the 
one  to  the  nave  having  been  replaced  by  some  local 
hands  in  Roman  cement  and  fine  shingle,  a  Jacobean  sort 
of  finial  being  then  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  west  gable. 
Portions  of  the  old  cross  have  been  found  imbedded  in 
the  filling  up  of  the  church  floor,  but  it  has  been  thought 
right  to  leave  the  cement  one  in  evidence  of  the  history 
it  represents. 

The  walls  of  the  nave  have  been  highly  decorated, 
and  one  form  of  stencil,  a  sketch  of  which  is  given,  is 
predominant,  but  over  the  Mediaeval  decoration  there 
is  one  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Restoration — texts 
in  frames,  with  mantling,  but  both  these  have  been 
smothered  with  successive  coats  of  whitewash,  and  this 
is  only  removable  at  the  cost  of  the  decoration  below.2 

The  walls  of  the  porch  were  found  to  be  unsafe  and 
built  up  in  them  were  found  pieces  of  Norman  or 
Transitional  work  in  Caen  stone,  one  of  which  was  a 
small  attached  column  with  the  base,  shaft  and  cap  in 
one  piece. 

There  are  thus  points  of  interest  belonging  to  each 
period. 

2  A  writer  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  1839,  Pt.  IT.,  pp.  27-32,  on  the  subject 
of  "  Hurley  Church,  Berks,"  says,  in  regard  to  the  paintings  and  images  on  the 
rood  loft:— "  These  were  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  be  destroyed  and  defaced,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and  select  portions  oj 
Scripture.  Accordingly  we  here  find  that  on  the  north  wall  are  three,  and  oil  the 
south  four  such  inscriptions,  all  surrounded  with  the  flowing  onto  limits  so  conmon 
at  the  time  when  we  suppose  they  ivere  first  put  up."  The  quotation  may  help  to 
explain  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  painting  on  the  walls  of  Arlington  Church. 
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Romano- British. — The  urn  and  Roman  tiles. 

Saxon. — The  long  and  short  work  of  the  angles  of  the 
nave  and  the  single  window  still  existing  with  the  groove 
for  shutter,  and  responds  of  the  chancel  arch. 

Norman. — The  chapel  and  windows  in  the  north  wall. 

Transitional. — The  tower  and  the  windows  in  it,  the 
leper  window  and  the  arch  into  the  chapel. 

Decorated. — The  chancel,  with  the  tomb  in  its  north 
wall.  The  aisle  windows,  and  the  beautiful  east  window 
of  the  chapel.3 

The  whole  church  thus  presents  a  complete  history 
from  the  earliest  time  of  Christianity  in  England,  and 
well  deserves  attention  from  all  lovers  of  Archaeology. 

8  And  to  these  may  be  added  the  two  following  : — 

ChurcJnvarden. — The  cross  and  cement  finial  on  the  east  and  west  gables. 

Victorian. — The  present  restoration  so  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  since  the  Reformation  a  distinct  period 
of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  fabric  of  the  church 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Churchwardens.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  period 
has  been  marked  by  poverty-stricken  attempts  at  imitation  ;  sometimes  by  better 
efforts  at  restoration. — Editor  "  S.  A.  C." 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  SMITH  ELLIS,  ESQ. 

The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  pages  of  "  The 
Genealogist,"  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor,  for  July,  1890  : 

"  By  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Kilburn  on  22nd  March,  one 
who  gave  a  life-long  devotion  to  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,  has  passed 
away,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  the  age  of  72.  His  name  will  be 
familiar  not  only  to  the  readers  of  '  The  Genealogist,'  but  also  to 
those  of  its  predecessors  '  The  Herald  and  Genealogist,'  and  '  The 
Topographer  and  Genealogist.'  In  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the 
'  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,'  just  issued,  are  three  articles 
from  his  pen,  which  he  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  in  print  before 
he  died. 

"He  was  the  elder  son  of  William  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Howard  Lodge, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  where  he  was  born  23  May,  1817.  A  love  of 
law  and  logic  led  him  to  adopt  the  legal  profession — the  higher  branch 
— and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  4  May,  1841, 
but  from  ill-health  never  practised.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was 
as  author  of  'A  History  of  Hurstpierpoint,  by  a  native,  a  minor, 
begun  and  completed  in  the  interval  of  a  collegiate  vacation,'  1837. 
This  little  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  its  74  closely  printed 
pages.1  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  tastes  from  his  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Ellis,  who  left  him  the  same  year  a  small  but  valuable  collection 
of  topographical  and  heraldic  books,  about  500  in  number.  Besides 
a  good  many  articles  in  the  volumes  of  the  £  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections'  and  one  in  the  '  Archaeologia  Cantiana,"  he  wrote  and 
published  in  1853  'A  Plea  for  the  Antiquity  of  Heraldry'  (8vo, 
pp.  23),  followed  in  1869  by  an  8vo  volume,  entitled  '  The  Antiquities 
of  Heraldry.'  Mr.  Ellis'  main  object  in  this  work  was  to  demonstrate 
the  greater  antiquity  of  Heraldry  than  armorial  seals  gave  evidence 
of,  by  showing  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  those,  though  bearing 
different  surnames  and  of  forgotten  relationship,  who  bore  the  same 
charges  derived  them  from  a,  common  ancestor  rather  than  borrowed 
them  from  one  another.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  he  made  out  a 
very  good  case.  He  took  very  little  interest  in  '  Modern  Heraldry,' 
i.e.,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  if  he 
could  not  prove  his  right  to  a  Coat  in  a  Boll  of  Arms  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  he  would  have  none.2    A  great  object  in  all  his  researches 

1  In  the  eleventh  vol.  of  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  "  is  an  illustrated 
article  by  him  on  "  Hurstpierpoint,  its  Lords  and  Families."  In  1885  he  amused 
himself  by  writing  and  bringing  together  matter  from  printed  and  other  sources 
about  "  The  Parks  and  Forests  of  Sussex,"  which  he  printed  in  an  8vo  volume. 

2  Of  course,  this  was  never  done,  though  not  an  actual  impossibility,  for  the 
earliest  instance  that  occurs  of  the  Elys  coat  eo  nomine  is  in  the  copy  of  "  The 
Parliamentary  Roll  "  {t.  Edw.  I.  or  II.)  in  Harl.  MS.,  4033.  This  copy  gives  two 
additional  names  to  the  list  for  Yorkshire,  one  is— 43.  ' '  Sir  Henry  Elys,  de  sable, 
iiij  voides  d'or,  et  cinque  cressants  d'argent."    (See  Notices,  p.  239.) 
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was  a  personal  one, — to  connect  his  family  with  the  Ellises  of  Stone- 
acre  in  Kent,  after  finding  that  a  younger  son  lived  in  the  village  of 
Marden,  from  which,  a  generation  later,  his  own  first  known  ancestor 
came.  This  fact  was  enough  to  lead  any  genealogist  on,  but  his 
diligence  was  never  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  proof  he  required 
to  satisfy  himself  on  the  point,  or  indeed  of  a  single  new  fact  what- 
ever !  Determining  to  make  general  collections  of  the  rather  common 
name  he  bore,  led  him  to  commence  in  1857  the  work  he  printed  in 
numbers,  called  'Notices  of  the  Ellises,'  which,  except  the  first  part 
and  the  third  and  fourth  Supplements,  he  sent  gratuitously  to  all  of 
the  name  to  be  found  in  the  'Court  Lists'  of  the  Directories.  Few  of 
the  recipients  preserved  these  or  even  thanked  him,  so  that  complete 
sets  are  very  rare.  The  four  parts  and  four  supplements  together 
make  a  thick  8vo  volume  of  640  pages.  This  work  was  the  means  of 
introducing  the  writer  to  him  in  1862,  and  he  was  able  to  assist  him  a 
good  deal  in  collecting  materials. 

"  One  other  matter  may  be  mentioned  as  it  may  interest  the  readers 
of  £  The  Genealogist.'  Mr.  Ellis'  great  grandmother  bearing  the 
exalted  name  of  Howard  led  him  to  investigate  her  descent,  but  a 
quartered  coat  this  family  possessed  an  old  drawing  of,  was  that  of 
Horde.  This  puzzled  him  not  a  little,  but  he  was  able  at  last  to  show 
that  this  indicated  more  correctly  her  origin,  and  confirmed  the  faith 
he  had  in  Heraldry  when  honest  and  honourable.3 

"  Before  the  era  of  railways,  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Ellis  made  long 
sojourns  on  the  continent,  patronising  water  cure  establishments,  then 
for  a  good  many  years  still  continuing  out  of  health,  he  lived  a  very 
quiet  retired  life  in  one  of  those  small  picturesque  old  half-timber 
houses  in  Surrey,  with  which  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill's  book  has  made  us 
familiar.  This  was  three  miles  from  a  railway  station,  on  a  small 
well-timbered  property  he  inherited,  called  1  Hyde  farm,'  which  he 
altered  to  '  Hyde  croft,'  and  by  that  name  it  appears  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Here  he  used  to  digest  the  notes  he  made  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  British  Museum  and  Eecord  Office  and  latterly  the  Wills 
Office  as  well.  I  have  often  spent  from  Saturday  to  Monday  with  him 
bringing  from  town  special  pabulum  animi  for  him.4 

"  His  manuscript  collections  of  Sussex  pedigrees  are  valuable,  and 
include  a  copy  of  the  Visitation  of  the  County  in  1662,  which  he  has 
left  to  his  friend  Capt.  Attree,  E.E.,  his  books  referring  to  Kent  to 
Mr.  James  Grreenstreet,  whose  articles  on  the  Rolls  of  Arms  were 
especially  interesting  to  him,  his  Sussex  books  to  his  nephew  and 
executor  (Mr.  William  J.  Ellis),  some  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society,  and  his  general  genealogical  and  heraldic  books  to  the  writer. 

"A.  S.  Ellis." 

3  See  Hoard  or  Howard  of  Ewell  and  Guildford  in  "Miscell.  Gen.  et  Her.,"  new 
series,  iv.,  137,  and  "  Parks  and  Forests  of  Sussex,  p.  255." 

4  Being  a  bachelor,  it  was  rather  an  alarming  discovery  about  himself  he  made 
in  Foster's  "Men  at  the  Bar,"  viz.,  a  specific  statement  of  his  marriage.  So 
much  for  compilations  !  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  lady's  husband, 
Mr.  William  Smith  Ellis,  no  relative,  nor  known  to  him  even  by  name,  came  as  a 
shock  to  some  of  his  friends  at  the  time. 
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To  the  above,  I  think,  may  be  added  a  brief  summary  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  our  "  Collections  "  by  the  late  deceased  gentleman. 

In  Yol.  VI.,  page  71,  we  have  a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Arms 
of  Some  Sussex  Families,"  and  in  Yol.  IX.,  page  71,  he  has  tran- 
scribed for  us  the  "  Subsidy  Eoll  of  Lewes  Eape  in  1621."  Vol.  X  , 
page  63,  contains  his  "  Observations  on  the  Earls  of  Eu,  and  some  of 
their  Presumed  Descendants,"  and  Vol.  XI.,  page  50,  a  paper  "  On 
the  Descent  of  the  Manor  of  Hurstpierpoint  and  of  its  Lords."  In  Vol. 
XXIV.,  page  25,  he  writes  "  On  the  Origin  of  Some  Sussex  Families," 
and  in  Vol.  XXV.,  page  85,  "  On  Budgen's  Unofficial  Heraldic  Visita- 
tion of  Sussex."  "Abstracts  of  Some  Sussex  Wills  of  the  Seventeeth 
Century  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  preserved  at  Somerset 
House,"  are  contained  in  Vol.  XXVIII.,  page  180,  while  in  Vol. 
XXX.,  page  137,  he  gives  his  notes  on  "Early  Sussex  Armory." 
Vol.  XXXIIL,  page  39,  contains  a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Family  of  Dodson,  of  Hurstpierpoint,"  and  Vol.  XXXVII.,  two 
communications  from  his  pen,  one  a  second  paper  "On  the  Origin  of 
the  Arms  of  Some  Sussex  Families,"  page  17,  and  the  other  "Some 
Notes  on  the  Grover  Family,"  page  133. 

His  minor  communications  to  our  "Collections"  are  as  follows:  — 
"On  Effigies  in  Ifield  Church,"  "On  the  Lineage  of  John  Selden," 
"  On  Names  in  Lewes  Eape  Subsidy  Eoll,  1296,"  all  contained  in  Vol. 
VIII.,  "On  Sussex  Crusaders"  and  "On  Unappropriated  Arms  at 
Eobertsbridge  Abbey  "  (Vol.  IX.),  "  On  the  Gale  Family  "  and  "  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Coverts"  (Vol.  XIII.),  "Notes  on  Mary  Sergison's 
Ehymned  Epistle"  (Vol.  XIV.),  "  On  the  Emblems  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella"  (Vol.  XXII.),  "  A  Eeply  to  a  Challenge  of  his  Deriva- 
tion of  Saunzaver"  (Vol.  XXV.),  "On  the  Covert  Family"  (Vol. 
XXXV.),  and  "On  the  Arms  of  the  County  of  Sussex"  (Vol.  XXXVII.) 

As  during  his  life  he  contributed  so  many  valuable  papers  to  our 
"  Collections,"  so  in  his  last  days  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  to  which  he  had  belonged  for  nearly  40  years, 
since  we  owe  mainly  to  his  bequest,  and  partly  to  the  kindness  of  his 
executor,  W.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  the  following  valuable  manuscripts  now 
in  the  Library  of  our  Society,  at  Lewes  :  — 

1.  A  folio  volume,  entitled  "  Cartularium,"  containing  abstracts 
from  about  600  Kent  and  Sussex  deeds. 

2.  A  folio  volume,  "  Sussex  Parish  Eegisters,"  containing  very  full 
extracts  from  Sir  William  Burrell's  extracts  from  "Eegisters  of 
Parishes  in  the  Eape  of  Lewes." 

3.  "  Berry's  Sussex  Genealogies,"  copiously  annotated. 

4.  One  small  volume  of  "  Sussex  Wills,"  from  Lewes  and  Somerset 
House. 

5.  Five  small  volumes  of  "Notes  of  Wills,"  principally  Kent  and 
Sussex,  from  Lewes,  Eochester  and  Somerset  House. 

6.  One  volume,  Index  to  the  above  Volumes,  as  far  as  Vol.  IV., 
p.  210. 

7.  Two  small  volumes  of  "Sussex  Monumental  Inscriptions,"  nearly 
all  in  Lewes  and  Pevensey  Eapes. 
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8.  One  small  volume  of  Ancient  Pedigrees  and  Descents  of  Coats  of 
Arms. 

9.  A  small  paper  book  containing  names  and  dates  of  Eegistered 
Will  Books  at  Somerset  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  late  Mr.  Smith  Ellis  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  England  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Society,  and  that  a  few  years  ago  he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Sussex 
Advertiser,  under  the  signature  "Epsilon,"  upon  Agriculture  and  Fair 
Trade  and  Free  Trade. 

The  writer,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  esteemed  and  valued  friend, 
owes  to  his  kindness  and  that  of  his  executor,  W.  J.  Ellis,  Esq., 
three  valuable  MS.  Collections  of  Pedigrees,  respectively  entitled 
"Pedigrees,"  ''Sussex  Pedigrees,"  and  "  Stemmata  2,"  containing 
among  them  a  large  number  of  the  pedigrees  recorded  at  the  Herald's 
Visitation  of  Sussex  in  1662. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  ever  applied  to  the  late  lamented  gentle- 
man for  information  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  county  without 
his  taking  great  pains  and  trouble  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
supply  what  was  required. 

F.  W.  T.  Attree,  Capt.  E.E. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  PABISH  CHUBCH  OF  OVING. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Sussex  Archaeological  Collections"  has  great 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  communication  from  the  Yicar  of 
Oving  : — 

"Sir, — Through  the  kindness  of  a  Member  of  our  Society  (E.  H. 
W.  Dunkin,  Esq.),  I  have  lately  been  put  into  possession  of  the  fact 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Oving  being  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Hitherto  the  dedication  has  been  classed  among  the  unknown.  At 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  in  1881,  I  was  most  anxious 
to  ascertain  it,  but  from  no  source,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  could  I 
discover  it.  Mr.  Gibbon,  'Richmond  Herald,  in  his  article  on  the 
'  Dedication  of  Churches  '  ('  S.  A.  C.,'  Yol.  XII.),  was  unaware  of  it. 
I  had,  myself,  thought  it  likely  that  the  Church  might  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  vide  my  'History  of  Oving,'  in  'S.A.C.,' 
Vol.  XXXIY. 

"  Mr.  Dunkin,  however,  has  informed  me  that  St.  Andrew  is  the 
Patron  Saint,  and  kindly  gave  me  the  reference  in  the  Record  Office, 
which  I  have  verified,  viz.,  Common  Poll,  Michaelmas  Term,  11  Henry 
YIIL,  membrane  511.  The  document  is  a  quare  impedit.  It  appears 
the  Bishop  claimed  the  presentation,  owing  to  the  benefice  having 
been  six  months  vacant,  as  he  thought.  The  following  is  the  transla- 
tion of  the  legal  Latin : — '  Robert,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  summoned 
to  answer  to  William  Horsey,  Clerk,  Precentor  of  Cathedral  Church  of 
Chichester  and  Prebendary  of  the  Prebend  of  Oving,  annexed  to  the 
same  Precentorship  in  the  same  Church.  He  should  permit  him  to 
present  a  fit  person  to  the  Yicarage  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  of 
Oving,  which  is  vacant  and  belongs  to  his  gift.' 

"The  document  proves,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  dedication, 
another  fact  which  has  been  of  late  years  questioned  by  certain 
Cathedral  Authorities,  viz.,  that  the  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  is  also 
Prebendary  of  Oving. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  Cathedral  Act,  1840,  all  benefices 
hitherto  in  the  gift  of  Prebendaries  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  so  that  the  benefice  is  now  in  the  Bishop's  gift. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Oving  Yicarage,  Chichester,  "  H.  M.  Davey. 

"27th  October,  1890." 
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No.  2. 

WILLIAM  BIDGE'S  OBSERVATIONS  OF  ASTBONOMICAL 

PHENOMENA. 

The  notes  having  reference  to  comets  and  eclipses,  from  William 
Bidge's  Diary,  on  pp.  119  and  121  of  Vol.  XXXVII.  of  the  "Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections,"  are  of  some  interest  to  astronomers.  Nor 
is  the  language  in  which  the  positions  of  the  comets  are  described  so 
"  curiously  unscientific,"  as  Mr.  Sawyer  appears  to  imagine ;  for 
Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  employed  the  same  method  of 
describing  the  places  of  stars,  and  speaks  of  them  as  in  "the  head  of 
Cassiopeia,"  "the  shoulder  of  Orion,"  and  so  on.  This  dates,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  from  a  very  hoar  antiquity.  The  (omitted)  diagrams  to 
which  reference  is  made,  would,  in  conjunction  with  Bidge's  description, 
probably  suffice  to  enable  anyone  to  map,  very  approximately,  the  path 
of  the  comet  through  the  sky.  The  one  seen  by  Bidge,  on  Sept.  2nd 
(13th),  1769,  was  discovered  by  Messier  on  August  8th,  and  came  into 
perihelion  at  2  a.m.  on  October  8th.  It  had  previously  appeared  in 
221  B.C.,  and  will  next  revisit  us  in  a.d.  3859.  The  comet  of  1744  was 
the  very  finest  that  appeared  during  the  18th  Century.  It  was  found 
by  Klinkenberg  on  Dec.  9th,  1743,  and  came  into  perihelion  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  March  1st,  1744.  It  was  visible  in  the  telescope  in 
the  day  time  ;  had  a  bifid  tail,  the  eastern  part  of  which  was  7°,  and 
the  western  24°  long.    At  one  period  of  its  ajDparition  it  had  six  tails  ! 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  April  22nd  (May  3rd),  1715,  was  total 
right  across  England,  from  Cornwall  and  Devon  to  Lincoln  and  Norfolk. 
It  was  total  in  London  at  9  a.m.,  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  Halley 
(who,  five  years  later,  became  Astronomer  Boyal)  states  that  Jupiter, 
Mercury  and  Venus,  as  well  as  Capella  and  Aldabaran,  were  visible 
during  totality,  and  that  north  of  London,  on  the  central  line  of  eclipse, 
twenty  stars  were  seen.  Bidge  was  fortunate  in  his  location,  as  far  as 
the  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  May  11th  (22nd),  1724,  was  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  in  Halley' s  map  of  the  path  of  the  shadow  over  England, 
which  we  have  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  the 
northern  limit  of  totality  passes  just  south  of  London.  Dr.  Stukely 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  this  eclipse  in  his  "  Itinerarium  Curiosum" 
(2nd  edition),  with  a  plate  showing  the  appearance  of  the  sky  and 
clouds  during  totality. 

Forest  Lodge,  Maresfield,  Uckfield.  William  Noble. 


No.  3. 

AN  ENGAGEMENT  BING. 

In  the  course  of  some  researches  at  the  Becord  Office,  I  recently  came 
across  some  pleadings  in  a  Chancery  suit  between  two  Sussex  persons,  of 
which  a  short  account  may  amuse  such  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections  "  as  are  interested  in  what  is  grotesque  and 
probably  unique  in  legal  antiquities. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  1612,  Edward  Bynd,  of  Framfield,  hus- 
bandman, filed  a  bill  of  complaint  against  Elizabeth  Markwicke, 
daughter  of  John  Markwicke,  of  Heathfield,  yeoman,  alleging  that 
about  a  year  and  a  quarter  previously  he  was  a  suitor  of  the  defendant's ; 
that  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  he  continued  his  suit  to  her  11  to  his 
greate  charges  and  expenses  and  losse  of  time ;"  that  she  professed  to 
return  his  affection,  and  "  that  during  the  continuance  of  his  said  suite 
unto  her  he  did  deliver  unto  her  personally  between  them  two  without 
any  witnesses  one  gould  ringe  of  the  value  of  40/s  or  thereabouts  as  a 
token  and  pledge  of  his  love  and  goodwill  towards  her,  meaning  and 
intending  that  if  she  at  any  time  afterwards  did  refuse  to  marye  with 
him  she  should  hand  it  again,  which  gould  ring  the  Defendant  accord- 
ingly adopted  and  received  of  your  Orator,"  that  is,  the  Plaintiff. 
The  bill  then  averred  that  she  afterwards  refused  to  marry  with  him, 
without  any  cause  of  offence  on  his  part,  and  prayed  for  redelivery  of 
the  ring. 

The  Defendant,  by  her  answer,  pleaded  the  rule  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex ;  that  the  bill  was  brought  with  malicious  intent  to  vex  her  ;  that 
the  ring  was  not  given  to  her ;  and  that,  although  the  Plaintiff  offered 
himself  as  her  suitor,  she  did  not  encourage  him. 

Whether  any  decree  was  made  in  the  suit,  I  have  not  discovered ; 
but  perhaps  some  Member  who  has  the  opportunity  of  searching  the 
registers  of  Framfield  or  Heathfield  will  let  me  know  whether  any  trace 
of  what  became  of  these  suitors,  in  a  double  sense,  can  be  found. 

-  The  Bill  was  addressed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  died  in 
1617,  and  was  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  but  the  references  to  these 
pleadings  are  Cha.  Pro.  Bills  and  Answers,  Chas.  I.,  B.  162  No.  59  and 
B.  166  No.  84. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  Walter  0.  Eenshaw,  Q.C. 


No.  4. 

SILVEB  DENARIUS  OF  VESPASIAN,  FOUND  IN 
CHICHESTER. 

Although  brass  coins  of  Vespasian  occur  occasionally  in  Chichester, 
silver  coins  of  this  Emperor  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  city.  One 
found  in  the  Eecreation  Ground  in  June  last,  and  now  in  my  possession, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  but  for  the  interesting  figures  of  pontifical  instruments  on 
its  reverse.  It  may  be  thus  described  : — Obs. :  imp.  vesp.  avg.  Bust, 
laureate,  to  right.  Rev. :  avgyr,  in  the  exergue  eipo,  with  simpulum 
(small  pot,  with  upright  handle,  used  in  pouring  libations)  asyerqillum 
(sprinkler  made  of  horsehair,  fastened  to  a  handle)  iwajericulwn 
(narrow  necked  metal  vase,  from  which  liquid  was  poured  in  drops)  and 
lituus  (crosier-like  staff,  used  by  the  augur).    Its  date  is  circ.  a.d.  75. 

F.  H.  Arnold. 
o  2 
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THE  FREE  CHAPEL,  HASTINGS,  A.D.  1343. 

Writing  from  Elton  Eectory,  the  Eev.  Eose  Fuller  Whistler,  M.A., 
sends  the  following : — 

"Believing  that  everything  which  relates  to  the  local  past  may,  at 
some  time  or  other,  prove  interesting  to  some  Member  of  our  Society, 
I  send  an  Abstract  from  the  Eegister  of  Symon  de  Montacute,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  1337-43,  in  which  there  is  incidental  mention  of  the  Free 
Chapel  of  Hastings. 

"  1 1343.  5  May.  Exchange  between  Dns  John  de  Wodeford,  dean 
of  the  Free  Chapel  of  Great  St.  Martin's,  London,  canon  and  'prebendary 
in  the  Free  Chapel  of  Hastyng,  Chichester,  Brother  of  Castle  Donyng- 
ton  Hospital,  Line.  dioc.  and  Mast.  John  de  Heselarton,  rector  of 
Hatfield.'" 

No.  6. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE   WILL   OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
WETHERDEN,  VICAR  OF  BODIAM,  A.D.  1513. 

The  following  quaint  extract  is  contributed  by  the  Eev.  B.  Belcher, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bodiam,  Hawkhurst,  who  has  also  added  several  useful 
explanatory  notes.  Among  the  fragments  of  brasses  in  Bodiam 
Church  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  his  "Compendious  History 
of  Sussex,"  vol.  I.,  page  60,  mention  is  made  of  one  of  "William 
Wetherden,  1513,"  which,  in  all  probability,  commemorated  the 
testator,  Sir  William  Wedden,  Yicar  of  Bodehm. 

"  In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  me  Sir  William  Wedden  vicar  of  Bodehm  made  the  viijth  day  of 
the  monyth  of  February  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  god  M1.  Yd.  xiij 
First  I  bequeth  my  souQe  to  almyghty  god  to  oure  Lady  Saint  mary 
and  to  all  the  hooly  company  in  Hevyn  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  in 
the  Chaunsell  before  Saint  Gilis  in  the  saide  church  of  bodehm  Itm  I 
bequeth  to  the  candelstick  before  the  rode  xxs  Itm  I  bequeth  to 
the  mending  of  the  Boteraces1  xxs  Itm  I  bequeth  to  the  high  alter  xijd 
....  to  my  god  doughters  at  Mr.  Finchis  every  of  theme  xxd  .... 
to  my  god  doughter  at  Thomas  philpotte  a  ketill  newe  bounde  Itm 
I  ordeyn  at  my  outebering2  vjs  viijd3  and  at  my  monyth  day  vjs  viij 
Itm  I  ordeyn  for  a  stone  to  be  laide  over  me  xxvjs  viij d  And  I  bequeth 
to  the  last  werke  in  the  church  xxs  Itm  I  bequeth  and  ordeyn  (sic) 
the  saide  church  of  Bothehm  viij  kyen  and  hayfers4  for  the  Eeparacion 
of  the  said  church  yerly  to  goo  to  Ferme  for  viijs  and  the  saide  viij8  to 
be  paide  to  the  saide  church  for  the  Eeparacion  at  Saint  Andrew  and 
every  manne  that  hathe  any  of  the  saide  viij  Kene  and  Hayfers  for  the 
Eeparacion  of  the  saide  church  shall  fynde  sufficient  suyrty  for  the  saide 
cow  and  rent.    Also  I  will  that  yf  eny  of  the  saide  kene  be  lost  in 


1  Boteraces  =  Buttresses. 
3  vj  viij  =  a  noble. 


2  Outebering  =  out -bearing,  i.e.,  funeral. 
4  Kyen  and  hayfers =kine  and  heifers. 
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default  of  hym  that  soo  hathe  to  ferine  in  any  condicion  thanne  I  will 
that  he  or  his  suyrty  shall  pay  for  the  saide  cowe  Itm  I  will  that 
Eoger  pyper  shall  have  my  place  at  Halton  that  he  now  dwellith  in 
w*  xxa  akers  thereto  belonging  to  hym  and  to  his  heires  for  evermore 
for  xxd  nobilles  that  I  promysid  hym  and  he  for  to  pay  to  the  lorde 
his  rent  Itm  I  will  that  Eoger  pyper  shall  have  my  Lande  callid 
rerbere  paying  to  the  Lorde  iijs  iiijd  a  yere  and  to  the  Eeparacion  of  the 
church  v8  yerly  at  iiij  tymes  of  the  yere  every  quarter  xvd  and  for 
Lacke  of  payment  at  any  of  the  saide  termes  thanne  I  will  it  shalbe 
Lefull5  for  any  of  the  saide  Wardens  for  the  tyme  being  to  distrayne 
and  yf  that  he  thanne  will  not  pay  the  said  v8  I  will  that  the  saide 
Wardens  shall  put  hym  oute  and  betake  it  to  a  nother  man  ....  and 
I  make  myn  Executor  Eichard  Wodeland  and  Master  Thoughton  to  be 
overseer  that  this  my  Will  be  well  and  truly  performed  to  hym  I 
bequeth  vj  silver  Sponys  ....  to  Alice  the  daughter  of  Eichard 
Wodlande  my  grete  cawdron  The  Eesidew  of  all  my  goodis  I  geve 
and  bequeth  to  myn  Executor  and  he  to  dispose  it  for  my  soule  and  all 
cristen  soullis  as  he  seith  moste  nede  by  his  discrecion  and  this  to 
testify  Sir  John  Alpart  Thomas  Philpot. 

6 "  Proved  at  Lambeth  24  May  1514  by  the  oath  of  Thomas  Mercer 
the  Procter  of  the  Executor." 

Eeference,  folio  32  "  Fetiplace."    Prerog  :  Court  of  Canterbury. 


No.  7. 

HEBALDBY  AND  SUSSEX  MONUMENTS. 

In  the  paper  on  the  above  subject,  printed  in  Volume  XXXVII.  of 
the  "S.  A.  C,"  allusion  is  made  at  page  15  to  the  unsatisfactory 
explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  collar  of  S.S. 
Since  writing  the  above  article  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in  "Fabyan's 
Chronicles,"  giving  an  account  of  its  introduction  by  the  Plantagenet 
family,  and  the  reason  of  its  adoption  as  a  device.  Not  having  met 
with  any  similar  derivation  of  the  use  of  the  mysterious  letter  in  any 
of  the  theories  hitherto  advanced,  I  venture  to  reproduce  Fabyan's 
statement. 

Speaking  of  the  events  of  the  year  1385.(9  of  Eichard  II.),  he  writes 
as  follows : — 

4 'In  this  yere  also  syr  Henry  Bolynbrooke,  erle  of  Derby,  maryed 
the  countesse  doughter  of  Herforde,  by  whom  he  was  lorde  of  that 
contry,  &  by  hyr  he  had  issu  Hefy,  that  after  hym  was  kyng,  Blaunch 
duche  of  Barre,  &  Phylyp  that  was  weddyd  to  the  Kyng  of  Denmarke, 
also  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedforde,  and  Humfrey 
duke  of  Gloucetyr.  [And  over  this  he  hadde  of  bast,  which,  after 
were  made  legyttymat,  by  dame  Katheryne  Swynforde  iii.  sonny s, 
John,  whiche  was  after  duke  of  Somerset,  Thomas  erle  of  Huntynge- 

5  Lef nil,  the  usual  form  of  ' '  lawful. ' ' 

6  Mem.— The  date  of  will  is  no  doubt  legal  style,  since  it  was  made  three  and  a 
half  months  before  date  of  proof. 
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done,  or  duke  of  Exetyr,  &  Henry,  which,  was  callyd  ye  ryche  cardynall, 
theyse  were  namyd  Beawforde,  &  the  other  first  sonys,  after  moste 
wryters,  were  namyd  Plantagenettys,  which  sayde  dame  Katheryne 
Swynforde  was  after  made  countesse  of  Herforde,  &  for  that  name  of 
Swynforde  he  y*  is  to  meane  syr  Henry  of  Derby,  gaue  the  S.  in  his 
colers  or  lyuerys  both  to  knyghtys  and  esquyers.]" 

The  above  occurs  on  page  533  of  the  edition  of  "Fabyan's 
Chronicles,"  published  in  1811,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  and  which  is  a  reprint  of  the  one  issued  by  Pynson  in  1516,  but 
the  part  enclosed  by  brackets  is  stated  by  the  editor  to  be  omitted  in 
the  issues  of  1533,  1542  and  1559. 

I  regret  that  in  the  paper,  "  Heraldry  and  Sussex  Monuments," 
"  S.  A.  0.,"  XXXVII. ,  page  9,  it  is  wrongly  asserted  that  the  crest  of 
a  staple  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Stapley  memorial  at  Patcham. 

Horsham,  Jan.  5th,  1891.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  E.S.A. 


No.  8. 
LEWES  PBIOBY. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  Paris, 
written  by  M.  E.  Du  Sommerard,  is  a  preface  describing  the  building 
itself,  with  a  short  history  of  its  erection.  After  stating  that  the 
foundation  was  made  by  Jean  de  Bourbon,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  on  the  site 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  palace,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 
"  The  building  works  were  stopped  by  his  death,  which  occurred 
2  December,  1485,  and  were  not  resumed  until  five  years  later,  by 
Jacques  d'Amboise,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in  1490."  "This  abbot  'devoted,' 
says  Pierre  de  Saint- Julien,  '  50,000  angelots  arising  from  the  effects 
(cleponilles)  of  the  prior  of  Lewes  (Leuve)  in  England,  to  the  building 
of  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Cluny,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  the  spot 
formerly  called  the  palais  des  Thermes  '  "  (Catalogue,  pp.  8  and  9). 

What  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  above  statement  I  am  quite 
unprepared  to  say ;  but  it  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  who  have  visited  the  splendid 
collection  of  antiquities  contained  in  the  noble  museum  of  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny  at  Paris. 

Horsham.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  E.S.A. 


No.  9. 

DISCOVERIES  AT  PEVENSEY. 

The  following  communication,  sent  by  Albert  Vidler,  Esq.,  in  answer 
to  enquiries  as  to  a  reported  find  of  bronze  celts  at  Pevensey,  is  valuable 
on  several  accounts,  but  especially  in  giving  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  remains  of  an  ancient  canoe,  similar,  it  would  seem  to  the 
specimens  in  our  museum,  at  Lewes  Castle.  Mr.  Vidler  enclosed  a 
sketch  of  a  celt.    It  was  a  flanged  one  of  a  type  frequently  found  ;  it 
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measures  5J  inches  in  length,  and  the  width  of  the  cutting  edge  is 
2£  inches. 

Brighton.  Henry  Griffith. 

"The  Gables,  Pevensey,  Hastings, 

"  To  H.  Griffith,  Esq.  "  March  7th,  1892. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  fear  there  will  be  little  to  interest  any  of  your  Society 
in  the  finding  of  the  bronze  celts  which  were  found  several  years  ago, 
about  100  yards  east  of  the  site  of  51  Tower,  which  stood  on  a  low 
cliff  called  Culver  Croft  Bank.  They  were  six  in  number,  much 
corroded,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  soil  being  impregnated  with  salt 
water.  They  were  found  packed  together  in  a  hole  in  the  clay,  after 
Tower  and  Cliff  had  both  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,  which  for  many 
years  had  encroached  at  this  part  of  the  frontage  of  Hooe  Levels, 
called  Cowden  and  sometimes  Cooden  Level. 

"  This  part  of  frontage  has  always  been  very  interesting  to  me, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Bomans,  a  few  of  them  at  least, 
must  have  stayed  here  a  short  time,  and  I  think  the  finding  of  the 
celts  and  many  pieces  of  pottery  confirm  this.  I  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  here  looking  for  odd  bits  of  curios,  &c. 

"To  begin  with,  at  low  water  among  the  boulders  and  debris  from 
the  rocks,  &c,  I  have  found  large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  of  the 
Iquanodon,  &c,  and  many  portions  of  Fish  Lepidotus. 

"Next  comes  the  submarine  forest,  where  I  have  found  the  bones 
and  skulls  of  deer  with  antlers,  &c,  skull  and  bones  of  Bos  Longifrons, 
wolves,  squirrels,  with  their  hoards  of  nuts,  some  of  them  with  holes 
in  them,  having  been  eaten.  In  the  peat  I  have  found  wing  cases  of 
beetles,  with  all  their  beautiful  colours,  but  never  a  perfect  insect,  huge 
trees  of  oak  and  trees  of  yew,  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  timber  that 
have  remained  sound,  but  in  drying  they  crack  and  the  wood  can  only 
be  used  for  making  paper  knives,  walking  sticks,  and  such  small  articles. 

"  The  beech,  ash,  alder,  hazel  and  other  woods  are  so  soft  that  they 
can  be  squeezed  up  by  the  hand.  Nuts  and  acorns  used  to  be  plentiful 
here,  and  very  perfect  leaves. 

"What  astonished  me  most  was  to  find  oak  trunks,  some  of  them 
15  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  broken  off  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  stump  standing  upright,  with  roots  intact,  and  the  body  of  the 
tree  lying  beside  them,  mostly  as  though  the  gale  or  hurricane  came 
from  the  S.W.  Under  one  of  the  large  oaks  which  had  fallen  in  this 
way,  we  found  the  broken  skull  of  an  ox  Bos  Longifrons,  no  doubt 
killed  by  the  falling  tree.  There  must  have  been  something  uncommon 
going  on  when  all  these  trees  were  thrown  down. 

"I  have  always  found  submerged  trees  in  all  levels  that  I  have 
visited ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  Pevensey  and  Hooe  Levels,  in  Eomney 
Marsh,  and  in  Hampshire  and  Somerset,  with  beds  of  peat,  &c.  At 
one  time  the  sea  exposed  at  Cowden  two  distinct  layers  of  trees  and 
peat,  that  showed  plainly  there  had  been  two  disturbances  at  some 
considerable  time  from  each  other. 

"  A  little  East  of  51  Tower  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man  and  horse 
were  found  by  our  men  in  digging  a  deep  trench.  The  man's  head 
lay  alongside  the  horse's  neck.    I  have  no  doubt  both  were  smothered 
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in  a  bog,  signs  of  which  were  to  be  seen  at  this  place.  Near  here  I 
noticed  what  I  always  thought  to  be  the  end  of  an  old  canoe.  Our 
men  said  it  was  a  timber  outlet  to  drain  the  bog,  or  Pell  as  they  are 
called  here,  but  it  had  no  signs  of  cover  for  the  top  and  the  end  was 
not  open.  I  also  noticed  notches  in  the  top  sides  or  gunwale  as  if  for 
seats,  also  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt  and  scraped 
out  in  making  it  hollow. 

' '  I  intended  to  have  had  it  dug  out,  but  a  storm  came  and  covered 
it  with  a  mass  of  shingle  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 

u  There  was  a  bed  of  tenacious  blue  clay  over  the  peat  and  timber. 
I  noticed  several  oblong  markings  that  had  been  filled  in  with  soil  of 
another  colour.  On  digging  them  out  we  found  skeletons,  the  bones  of 
which  were  almost  black  from  contact  with  the  peat.  One  of  them 
was  wrapped  in  a  curious  kind  of  rush  matting.  In  this  clay  I  saw 
one  day  several  footprints  and  at  last  came  to  one  on  which  was  a  very 
dainty  high-heeled  shoe,  with  a  plated  buckle.  The  shoe  came  to 
pieces  in  drying.  I  have  often  thought  of  that  shoe  as  to  whether  the 
owner  was  young  and  pretty  and  how  she  got  home,  poor  thing,  without 
her  shoe,  &c. 

"I  think  now  I  have  told  you  all  that  interested  myself  in  this 
locality,  about  its  interesting  you  I  am  doubtful. 

' 1 1  am,  Dear  Sir, 

' '  Yours  very  truly, 

"Albert  Vidler." 

No.  10. 

PORTIONS  OF  OLD  WALLS  FOUND  AT  LEWES. 

What  are  possibly  fragments  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  were  found 
when  digging  for  new  drainage  at  Pelham  House,  Lewes,  in  March, 
1890.  The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  old  work,  and 
sketches  are  also  there  given  of  some  of  the  fragments  of  stonework 
(A  B),  which  were  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  high  boundary  wall 
of  Pelham  House  garden,  and  have  been  exposed  by  the  recent 
alteration  in  the  gradient  of  St.  Andrew's  Lane.  The  centre  stone  in 
drawing  A  is  in  excellent  preservation ;  the  one  on  the  right  of  it  looks 
as  if  part  of  a  circular  shaft  of  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  but  this  may 
only  be  due  to  the  worn  surface.  The  stone  on  the  left  is  similar  to 
this  one.  The  following  references  will  explain  the  parts  marked  on 
plan : — 

C.  Internal  angle.    N.  wall  about  9-in.  thick.    S.  wall  about  15-in. 

thick.    Chiefly  chalk.    Go  to  about  3-ft.  6-in.  below  surface. 

D.  Chalk  and  flint  wall  about  2  feet  thick. 

E.  Supposed  to  be  an  old  well  or  cesspool.    Rough  wall  about  9-in. 

thick  and  internal  diameter  about  3-ft.    Full  of  loose  ballast. 

F.  Now  forms  wall  of  present  coal  cellar.    About  4-ft.  thick. 

Chiefly  chalk. 

G.  Return  under  wall  of  enclosure. 
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H.  Acute  angled  walls.  Each  about  2-ft.  thick  with  1-ft.  6-in.  of 
chalk  backing  on  each  side.  One  wall  was  composed  of 
nearly  solid  flint,  grouted,  and  had  to  be  split  open  with 
wedges.  It  took  two  men  two  days  to  get  through  the 
angle.    Both  walls  went  below  ground  upwards  of  7 -ft. 

J.  Chalk  wall,  with  few  flints,  about  1-ft.  9-in.  wide  and  goes 
about  3 -ft.  below  paving. 

C.  E.  Clayton. 


No.  11. 

THE  GUESTLING  BEGISTEBS. 

In  the  communication  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  the  Eev. 
Rose  Fuller  Whistler  gave  the  following  information  : — 

"With  reference  to  Mr.  Bloomfield's  interesting  letter  to  Canon 
Borrer  in  <  Notes  and  Queries '  (<  S.  A.  C.,'  Vol.  XXXYIL,  page  190), 
may  I  suggest  that  the  addition  of  the  words  '  Turnpike  paid '  or 
j  t.  pd '  to  certain  entries  in  the  Guestling  Eegisters  was  probably  an 
expression  of  the  Hector,  implying  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the 
enforced  position  of  tax  or  toll  gatherer  imposed  upon  him  in  common 
with  the  ether  clergy  by  the  23  Geo.  III.,  c.  71.  This  Act,  which 
required  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  3d.  upon  every  entry  in  a  Parish 
Register,  was  in  force  for  about  eleven  years,  and  was  repealed  by 
34  Geo.  III.,  cap.  11,  in  1794.  It  fell  lightly  on  the  rich  and  heavily 
on  the  poor,  and  placed  the  minister  in  the  invidious  position  of  the 
exactor  of  very  objectionable  payments. 

"The  record  of  these  payments  was  generally  entered  in  many 
Register  Books  for  a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  afterwards 
it  was  not  so  regularly  made,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  omitted. 
In  the  Elton  Book  there  is  this  entry — '1792.  N.B.  The  Tax  is  received 
and  accounted  for  as  usual,  tho'  not  mentioned  as  being  unnecessary."' 


No.  12. 

FIND  OF  A  CHICHESTER  TOKEN,  dc,  AT  EASTBOURNE. 

While  excavating  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Trevella, 
Gildredge  Park,  Eastbourne,  the  following  coins,  &c,  were  met  with, 
and  are  enumerated  here  merely  to  show  how  rich  the  soil  of  the 
district  is  in  finds  : — 

1.  A  chipped  flint  celt. 

2.  A  spindle  whorl  of  chalk. 

3.  Silver  penny  of  Edward  VI.  (3rd  issue,  5th  year). 

4.  Silver  shilling,  Charles  II. 

5.  Counterfeit  coin.    Obverse — Head,  "  joannes  ydg  port  et  alg 

rex."    Reverse — Shield,  "  thirty  six  shillings." 

6.  A  Nuremburg  token. 
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7.  Mediaeval  iron  hammer,  much  worn. 

8.  Ditto  key ;  and 

9.  A  Chichester  and  Portsmouth  token. 

The  last  item,  which  is  now  in  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society's 
Museum,  is  rather  rare.  It  has  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  of  Howard, 
with  the  legend,  "John  Howard,  F.E.S.,  Philanthropist."  On  the 
reverse,  Crescent  and  Starfish  with  eye  (Arms  of  Portsmouth),  a  Castle 
(Arms  of  Chichester),  and  the  legend,  "Chichester  and  Portsmouth 
Halfpenny,  1794."  Upon  the  edge  is  inscribed:  "Payable  at  Sharps 
Portsmouth  and  Chaldecotts  Chichester." 

In  "S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  page  209,  the  late  Mr.  William  Durrani 
Cooper,  described  a  somewhat  similar  token  (which  he  calls  a  "mule"), 
that  was  in  his  possession  in  1850.  In  the  description,  however,  John 
Howard  is  styled  "F.S.A.,"  instead  of  "F.E.S.,"  the  legend  on  the 
reverse  is  omitted  altogether,  and  the  inscription  on  the  edge  given  as 
"Payable  at  Sharps,  Portsmouth  and  Chichester." 

H.  Michell- Whitley. 


No.  13. 

GOLD  BOM  AN  COIN  FOUND  AT  SEAFOBD. 

While  trenching  at  Seaford  recently  a  very  fine  gold  coin  of  Con- 
stantius  II.  was  found,  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  The  coin  is 
as  clean  and  sharp  as  when  it  was  minted.  It  slightly  differs  from 
any  hitherto  described. 

Obv.  "fl.  ivl.  constantivs  p.  f.  avg."  [Flavins  Julius  Constantius 
Pius  Felix  Augustus."]  Bust  of  Constantius  II.  to  right,  with  diadem 
and  draped. 

Rev.  "victoria  dd.  m.  avgg."  [Victoria  Dominorum  Nostrorum 
Augustorwm.']  Yictoiy  walking  to  left  holding  trophy  and  palm.  In 
the  exergue  "  tes."  [Thessalonicce.~] 

Montpellier  Lodge,  Brighton.  Henry  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


No.  14. 

BOWL  OF  SUSSEX  WABE. 

In  addition  to  the  many  tile  and  brick  works  of  Sussex,  at  Eye  and 
Chailey  there  were  considerable  manufactories  of  useful  earthenware. 
The  finest  piece  from  Chailey  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  bowl  which  came 
to  me  from  the  maker's  family.  It  is  of  the  usual  reddish-brown  ware, 
highly  glazed,  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  yellow  clay  impressed. 

The  bowl  measures  14^  inches  in  diameter,  and  stands  5f-  inches 
high  ;  on  the  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  a  star  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  a  circle  round  the  centre  there  is  in  Eoman  capitals, 
"Guy(?)  Earle  of  Warwick  March  the  5.  1792."  On  the  outside 
of  the  bowl,  round  the  rim,  is  the  following  inscription : — "  Th?  Alchorn 
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Ohailey  South  Common  Lewes  Sussex  1792  +  fill  your  glasses 

LADS  AND  LASSES  ROUND  THE  MAYPOLE  FRISK  AND  PLAY  SMILING  GLANCING 
SINGING  DANCING  THIS  IS  CUPID's  HOLLIDAY." 

The  inscription  is  enclosed  by  lines  running  round  the  bowl,  and 
below  the  lines  are  festoons  with  tassels.  Upon  the  rim,  or  foot,  sup- 
porting the  bowl,  are  the  initials  "G.  Y.  F.,"  each  letter  separated  by 
a  roundel  or  circular  ornament.  Several  similar  roundels  intervene 
between  the  initials  and  the  name  "Warwick,"  a  roundel  being 
between  each  letter. 

Montpellier  Lodge,  Brighton.  Henry  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


No.  15. 
B  UN C TON  CHAPEL. 

As  so  little  is  recorded  in  our  "Collections"  of  the  history  of  this 
small  but  curious  Sussex  Church,  the  members  of  the  Sussex  Archae- 
ological Society  may  be  glad  to  have  the  following  remarks  upon  it 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Matthew  Holbeeche  Bloxam.  The  publication  of 
the  communication  will  also  serve,  it  is  hoped,  as  a  pleasing  reminder 
of  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  Buncton  in  August,  1891. 

In  company  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Bloxam,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Napier,  Rector  of  Wiston,  visited 
Buncton  on  September  16th,  1871,  when  the  notes  upon  the  Chapel 
here  given  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam.  The 
additional  information  relating  to  the  presentation,  &c,  was  added 
by  Dr.  Bloxam.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naj3ier  for 
the  MS.,  and  for  these  particulars. 

"Buncton  Chapel  is  slightly  mentioned  in  '  Cartwright's  Rape  of 
Bramber,'  p.  263,  and  in  the  'Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,'  Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  185,  and  Vol.  XII.,  p.  250. 

"The  Chapel  visited  by  me,  Sept.  16,  1871,  is  a  small  Norman 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel  only,  with  a  modern  bell-cot 
over  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  containing  a  single  bell.  The  exterior 
of  the  nave  is  extremely  plain,  and  the  walls  are  unsupported  by 
buttresses.  The  south  door  has  been  blocked  up  with  masonry,  a 
plain  horizontal  lintel,  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  forms  the  head  of 
the  doorway,  above  which  is  a  plain  semicircular  arch.  The  whole  is 
flush  with  the  wall,  without  any  projecting  mouldings.  The  nave  is 
lighted  on  the  south  side  by  two  small  semicircular  headed  lights, 
placed  high  up  in  the  wall ;  on  the  north  side,  by  one  light  of  similar 
construction  only.  The  present  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  on  the  north 
side  through  a  doorway  with  a  horizontal  lintel  and  plain  semicircular 
arch  over,  similar  to  that  on  the  south  wall.  In  both  cases  the  tympan 
is  filled  with  rough  masonry. 

"The  chancel  arch  is  semicircular  and  Norman  in  style.  It  is  of 
two  orders,  recessed  on  the  west  side ;  one  the  east  side  of  one  order 
only  flush  with  the  wall;  the  abaci  are  chamfered,  and  that  on  tho 
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north  side  has  some  rude  sculpture  of  a  man.  The  chancel  does  not 
appear  of  its  original  dimensions,  but  to  have  been  shortened  in  the 
14th  Century.  It  is  now  in  the  interior  13  feet  6  inches  wide  by  only 
1 1  feet  6  inches  in  length.  It  is  lighted  by  a  small  Norman  or  Early 
English  window  of  a  single  light,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
In  the  east  wall  is  a  Decorated  window,  either  modern  or  restored.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  Ogee-headed  Fenestella,  trefoiled 
under  the  head  and  moulded.  Within  and  beneath  this  is  a  projecting 
perforated  basin  or  piscina;  this  is  of  the  14th  Century.  In  the  north 
wall  opposite  the  piscina  is  a  somewhat  large  but  j)lain  pointed  locker, 
divided  by  a  stone  shelf  of  the  14th  Century.  On  the  exterior  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  walls  are  three  pointed  recessed  arches, 
in  either  wall,  of  semi-Norman  design,  somewhat  rudely  ornamented 
with  Norman  mouldings.  The  walls  are  constructed  chiefly  of  flint 
and  rubble  masonry,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  Roman  tile.  The 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  of  Ashlar  masonary,  and  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  14th  Century,  when  the  chancel  was  shortened. 
Projecting  from  this  east  wall  inside  are  two  small  moulded  brackets 
of  the  15th  Century.  There  are  no  details  or  indications  of  masonry 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  Century,  circa  a.d. 
1150,  between  which  and  a.d.  1180  the  Chapel  was,  in  my  opinion, 
constructed.  "  M.  H.  Bloxam." 

What  interest  the  Monks  of  Sele,  alias  Beeding,  had  at  Buncton 
does  not  appear  from  any  former  documents.  Possibly  they  might 
have  made  Buncton  Hill  a  preaching  station ;  and  may  even  have  built 
the  Chapel  itself  by  leave  of  William  de  Braose,  without  being  aware 
that  it  belonged  to  Ashington.  However  this  may,  the  following 
document  proves  that  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the  Monks 
of  Beeding  and  the  Patron  of  Ashington-cum-Buncton,  with  reference 
to  the  presentation  to  the  Chaj)el  not  long  after  it  had  been  built. 

"Rectoria  de  Esshynton. 

1 1  Noverint  preesentes  et  futuri  quod  cum  controversia  verteretur 
inter  dilectos  Alios  nostros.  Petrum  Priorem  Sancti  Petri  de  Sela,  et 
Robertuni  deEssingtonMilitem,  super  jure  advocacionis  cap elle  Omnium 
Sanctorum  de  Essington  post  multas  disceptaciones  et  allegaciones  hinc 
inde  propositas  Lis  tota  et  controversia  sub  hac  transaccionis  forma 
inter  eos  sopita  est. 

"  Videlicet  quod  penes  memoratum  Robertuni  Militom  et  heredes 
suos  jus  advocacionis  predicte  capelle  residebit.  Idem  igitur  Robertus 
miles  et  heredes  sui  quemcunque  voluerint  idoneam  personam  ad  jam 
dictam  capellam  episcopo  prsesentebunt.  Quae,  cum  ab  Episcopo 
admissa  fuerit  et  canonice  instituta,  ad  praedictum  Monasterium  de 
Sela  accedet,  et  sacramentum  prsestabit,  quod  singulis  annis  ad 
Eestum  Beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  XIII.  denarios  nomine 
pensionis  de  prsedicta  capella  Monasterio  de  Sela  persolvet.  Pacta  est 
autem  hac  transaccio  coram  Domino  Saffrido,  Cicestrise  Episcopo  secundo 
(a.d.  1180-1204).  Qui  testimonio  Sigilli  sui  assensum  suum  prsebuit 
et  auctoritatem  ;  His  testibus  Mr0  Roberto  de  Boscham,  Willi elmo 
Capellano,  Magistro  Ricardo  de  Thacham,  Maugero  Clerico,  Ricardo 
Clerico,  Willi  elmo  de  Braosa,  Roberto  Salvage,  Helia  Alio  Bernardi, 
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Eoberto  Bonet,  et  pluribus  allis  clericis  et  laicis  (Cartularmm  de  Sela. 
fol.  lvi.) 

"  J.  E.  Bloxam, 
"  Sept.  23,  1871."  "Vicar  of  Sele,  alias  Beeding. 


No.  16. 

BELICS  FBOM  ST.  PANGEAS'  PBIOBY,  LEWES. 

A  very  gratifying  response  to  my  appeal  for  contributions  to  our 
Society's  Museum,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  19th  March, 
1891,  has  been  made  by  Arthur  B.  Blaker,  Esq.,  of  Beechwood,  Lewes, 
and,  as  the  articles  are  mainly  of  great  local  interest,  they  are  well 
deserving  of  mention  among  our  "Notes"  in  this  volume.  They 
were  found  by  Mr.  Blaker's  father  when  making  excavations  in  1853-4, 
and  consist  of  the  following  : — Eleven  encaustic  pavement  tiles  (and 
pieces),  some  plain,  others  glazed,  and  of  several  patterns.  The  leg, 
from  knee  to  foot,  of  (apparently)  a  small  statuette,  possibly  an  orna- 
ment of  a  tomb,  a  portion  of  some  sort  of  door-fastening,  and  a  small 
piece  of  an  ornament,  beautifully  chased  with  a  leaf  and  flower  design; 
all  three  articles  are  of  bronze.  A  pointed  iron  wedge,  very  much 
"frizzled"  at  the  upper  end  from  the  force  of  the  blows  given  by  John 
Portinari's  men  in  undercutting  the  walls.  Another  implement  of  iron, 
which,  from  its  superior  make  and  different  form,  I  take  to  be  a  mason's 
tool,  though  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  wedge,  but  it  bears  no  evidence 
of  blows  from  the  sledge.  Three  iron  keys  of  antique  make,  and  a 
small  iron  hand-vice,  much  corroded.  Three  fragments  of  light- 
coloured  stone,  carved  with  the  chequers  and  rampant  lion,  the  bearings 
of  Warenne  and  Mowbray.  I  think  it  very  probable  they  formed  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  monuments  to  the  Lords  of  Lewes.  Also  a  carved 
fragment  of  a  black  marble  column,  with  spiral  design.  A  small  piece 
of  buff  pottery,  with  a  somewhat  roughly-painted  yellow  flower  on  it, 
and  a  smaller  fragment  of  opaque  glass,  dull  red  and  black,  with  a 
pattern  on  it. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  interesting  objects,  Mr.  Blaker  contributed 
three  cinerary  urns  (Eoman  or  Eomano-British),  somewhat  broken,  and 
an  iron  cannon  shot  (seven  pound)  found  on  the  South  Downs,  near  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  and  three  iron  keys  from  Portslade  Church,  the  bows  and 
handles  of  two  of  them  being  of  fine  design  and  workmanship. 

Ohas.  T.  Phillifs,  Hon.  Curator. 


No.  17. 

HAILSHAM  CHUBCH  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAB. 

When  visiting  Hailsham,  some  time  ago,  with  Mr.  B.  C.  Scammell, 
of  Lewes,  we  went,  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gearing,  to  see  the 
church  restoration  work,  and  upon  leaving  the  building  he  pointed  out 
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to  us  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  at  some  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
several  flints  in  the  wall,  bruised  and  somewhat  indented,  as  though 
from  impact  of  bullets.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  traditionally 
reported  that  during  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I.  some  of  the 
unhappy  victims  were  shot  there.  But  if  this  was  not  the  case,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  Old  Noll's  Iconoclasts  may  have  affixed 
some  object  as  a  target  whereon  to  try  their  pieces,  after  possibly 
riddling  the  windows  by  way  of  obtaining  the  range.  The  marks  and 
tradition  are  alike  curious,  and  should,  I  think,  be  briefly  recorded  in 
the  "  Notes"  of  our  "  Collections." 

April  2,  1891.  Chas.  T.  Phillips. 

No.  18. 

CHBISTIAN  NAMES  OF  TWO  SUSSEX  MARTYRS. 

Among  the  "Ten  True  Godly  Disciples  and  Martyrs  of  Christ  Burnt 
together  in  one  fire  at  Lewes  An.  1557  June  22,"  as  given  in  John 
Foxe's  "Acts  and  Monuments"  (edit.  1562,  black  letter,  two  volumes, 
pp.  2302),  and  extracted  and  published  by  M.  A.  Lower,  M.A.,  in  1851, 
occur  (p.  11)  in  the  list  of  names  beginning  with  Richard  Woodeman, 
No.  9,  Ashdons  Wyfe  and  No.  10,  Groves  Wyfe.  In  referring  to  an 
edition  of  "Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  W. 
Gregory,  D.D.,  published  1815,  and  now  in  the  Society's  Library,  I 
find  their  Christian  names  given  at  page  585,  viz.,  Anne  Ashdon  and 
Mary  Groves.  This  had  apparently  escaped  Mr.  Lower's  notice,  and 
may  save  trouble  and  research. 

C.  T.  P. 


No.  19. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  NEW- 
TIMBER,  SUSSEX,  RELATING  TO  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
BELLINGHAM  AND  WOODCOCK. 

The  earliest  volume  of  the  Eegisters  begins  in  1558  and  ends  in 
1687.  After  this  there  are  no  entries  recorded  between  1687  and  1733 
in  the  existing  Register. 

Baptisms. 

1568.  Marie  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyre  was 
christened  ye  xiiijth  of  November  1568. 

1570.  George  ye  soime  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyre  was 
christened  the  fourth  daye  of  June  —  1570. 

1574.  Doritie  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyre 
was  baptized  the  xxjth  daye  of  November  1574. 

1576.  John  the  sonne  of  Edward  Bellingham  esquyre  was 

baptized  the  xxviijth  of  October  —  1576. 

1577.  Ann  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyer 

was  baptized  the  vth  day  of  Januarie  1577. 
1579.  Thomas  the  sonne  of  Edward  Bellingha5  esquyre  was  baptized 
&  buryed  the  selfe  same  xxxth  of  Maye  1579 
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1595.  Cicelie  Bellingham  ye  daughter  of  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyre 
was  baptized  the  xxiijth  daye  of  Julye  —  1595. 

1597.  Ann  ye  daughter  of  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyre  was 

baptized  on  Mihellmes  daye  1597. 

1598.  Jane  Bellingham  ye  daughter  of  Edward  Bellingham  esquyer  was  \  1t.Qft 

baptised  the  xviijth  daye  of  December  1598  —  —   —  A&y° 
1603.  Marie  the  daughter  of  Edward  Bellingham  esquyre  was  borne  )  1Anq 
the  xxijth  of  Aprill  and  baptised  ye  firste  day  of  Maye  1603  -  )  LbU6 

1617.  The  16th  day  of  November  was  baptised  Edward  Woodcocke 

the  sonne  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcocke.  ano  1617. 
1620.  The  27th  day  of  January  was  Baptized  Susan 

ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  "Woodcocke.  Esquier.  ano  1620. 
1622.  The  last  day  of  March  .  1622  .  was  Baptized  Thomas 

ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcocke  Esquier. 

1624.  The  27th  day  of  May  1624  was  Baptized  Marye 

the  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Woodcocke  Esquier 

1625.  The  xviijth  day  of  October  1°625°  ffrancisse  the  Sonn  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Woodcock  &  Ursula  his  wife  was  baptized, 
februarie  25th  (  was  baptized  Ursula  Woodcock  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
1626.       \  Woodcock  Esquier  &  Ursula  his  wife  - —    —   —   —   —  — 

Octob.  17th  1628.  Henry  Woodcock  ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Tho:  Woodcock  .  baptized. 

1657.  Mary  the  daughter  of  Edward  Woodcock  Esqr.  &  Mary  his  wife  was  borne 

the  16  day  of  November  and  baptized  the  23d  of  the  same  anno  prsedicto 
1659.  Ursula  the  daughter  of  Edw  Woodcock  Esquier  was  borne  and1 

and  Mary  his  wife  was  borne  the  20th  twentieth  of  May  &  baptized  the  23th2 

[of  the  same  1659. 

Burials. 

1568.  Mr.  George  Bellingham  ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham  Esquyer  1568 
was  buryed  ye  fift  day  of  Maye  1568 

1599.  Mrs.  Trothe  Bellingham  ye  wyfe  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham 

Esquyre  was  buryed  ye  xxvth3  day  of  Julie  viz  S*.  James  his  daye  1599 
1607.  The  7  day  of  february  anno  p'dicto  was  buryed 
Mr.  Edward  Bellingham 

1618.  The  xxth  day  of  September  i6i8  was  buried  .  an  Infant 

which  was  still  borne  ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcocke 
1627.  The  xixth  of  May  was  buyried  Ursula  Woodcock  May  19. 
1630.  The  ixth  of  July  was  buried  Thomas  Whiskey 

Sir  Edward  Bellingham  his  miller  —  1630  — 
1640.  Sr  Edward  Bellingham  was  bulled  12th  of  September  1640 

1658.  Mr.  John  Foard  Eector  of  this  Church  of  Nyetimber 

departed  this  life  the  sixt  day  of  February  and  was  buried 
the  eight  day  of  the  same  moneth  1658  ■ — 

1659.  Edward  Woodcocke  Esqr.  died  in  a  lethargick  sleepe  and  was 

buried  the  21th  of  February  1658*  1659  : 
1665.  Thomas  Woodcock  Gentleman  and  Patrone  of  the 
Church  of  Nyetimber  died  the  13th  day  of  Septbr. 
1665  was  att  his  deare  wives'  charge  &  advice  x 
of  his  faithful  friend  Mr.  Tho  Ambler,  then  Rector,  reposed  in  a 
vault  prepared  for  his  corps  to  remaine  in,  uhtill  they  could  accor- 
ding to  his  desire  &  instructions,  in  his  health  be  conveyed 
to  London  (when  it  should  please  God  to  heale  the  citye  of  ye 
Plague,  which  then  most  grieuously  raged  there.)  to  be 
interred  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Alhallowes  :  the  wall  but 
the  soyd  pestilence  continuing  so  long,  even 
untill  the  end  of  febr.  following  :  here  he  resteth5 

1  The  words  in  italics  are  crossed  out.    2  21  altered  to  23. 

3  24  altered  to  25.  4  1658  is  crossed  out  and  1659  substituted. 

5  The  words  in  italics  were  evidently  added  at  a  later  date  than  the  rest ;  they 
are  in  the  same  handwriting,  but  the  ink  is  darker. 
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1665.  John  Marchant  the  painefull  tennant  of  the 

above  named  Mr.  Tho :  Woodcock  died  of  ye  Small 
poxe,  &  was  buried  14°  Januarij  1665  : 

1666.  Mr.  Tho  :  Woodcock  died  very  suddenly  27°  die  Maij  :  being 

Sunday,  &  was  buried  upon  the  29th  of  May  1666  : 

1670.  Mrs.  Ursula  Woodcock  wife  of  Mr  Thomas 

Woodcock  Gent  whoe  died  at  Tisehurst  was 
brought  from  thence  and  buried  in  the  Chan- 
cel by  hir  husband  :  June  ye  27th  1670  : 

1671.  Mr.  Ambler  Rector  of  ye  Parish  dyed  ye  13th  of  August 

1671  &  was  buryed  ye  

The  preceding  Eegister  Extracts  have  been  carefully  copied  by  me 
from  the  originals,  word  for  word  and  line  for  line. 

I  also  append  the  following  notes  from  the  same  register,  which  may 
be  of  interest : — 

Churchwardens    30  March  1649 
Thomas  Woodcock  Esqr )  But  Mr.  Woodcocke  did  not  serve  ye  place 

henry  hannikin     —      }  Churchwardens  

Mr  Heyney  inducted  into  Nytimber  parsonadge  July  6th  1625 

Mr  Edwards  Dyed  ye  Whitsuntyde  afore  — 
Mr  Forde  was  inducted  into  Nytimber  Parsonage  pd  equivalent  Febr.  18  AnnoSalutis 
Mr  Ambler  was  inducted  into  Nytimber  Rectory  July  the  19th  1659  [1651 

Mr  Forde  died  the  6  day  of  Febr.  before 
Mr  Nicholas  Noe  was  inducted  into  ye  Rectory  of  Nytimber  ye  26th  of  febr : 

167^  Mr  Ambler  dyed  ye  13th  Auguste  1671 
Mr  John  Dunstall  inducted  to  Rectory  of  Newtimber  by  Mr.  Parker  April  ye  18th  1687. 

There  are  no  memorials  of  the  Bellinghams  or  Woodcocks  in  New- 
timber  Church,  though  there  are  several  to  the  Osbornes,  Newnhams 
and  Gordons,  their  successors  at  Newtimber;  for  the  devolution  of 
which  estate  see  "Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  122, 
note. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  several  points  in  connection  with 
the  Bellingham  pedigree  that  I  went  over  to  Newtimber  in  August, 
1891,  and  examined  the  registers  there.  As  is  well  known,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Bellinghams  and  Woodcocks  of  Newtimber  rest  with 
the  Cust  family,  who  married  the  eventual  heiress,  and  thus  quarter  their 
arms.  But  they  are  said  to  be  also  entitled,  through  this  marriage,  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  Foljambe,  it  having  been  asserted  that  Sir  Edward 
Bellingham,  who  died  in  1640  (the  grandfather  of  Edward  Woodcock, 
whose  daughter  and  heir  married  Sir  Pusey  Cust),  married  Troth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  George  Foljambe,  of  Brimington,  co.  Derb. 
The  following  baptism  appears  in  the  Chesterfield  parish  register:  — 
"  1573.  August.  Troth  foliamb  filia  georgii  foliambe  de  holme, 
bapt.  xxiij0  die."  I  conclude  this  is  the  baptism  of  Mrs.  Trothe 
Bellingham,  who  was  buried  at  Newtimber,  Jufy  25,  1599,  and  whose 
husband,  Mr.  Edward  Bellingham,  was  buried  there  Feb.  7,  1607. 
So  that,  judging  by  the  register,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wife 
of  Sir  Edward.  The  fact  of  several  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
makes  the  difficulty  greater.  There  was  at  this  time  a  George  Foljambe, 
of  Brimington,  two  miles  from  Chesterfield,  co.  Derb.,  who  had  an 
only  daughter,  Troth,  and  another  George  Foljambe,  of  Barlborough, 
co.  Derby,  a  village  only  five  miles  N.E.  of  Brimington,  who  also  had 
a  daughter  Troth.    Then  there  are  numerous  Edward  Bellinghams 
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(two  of  them  knights),  and  the  Bellingham  pedigree,  given  in  "  Berry's 
County  Genealogies '' Vol.  for  Sussex,  page  191,  gives  no  dates  and 
leaves  the  marriages  blank  in  many  cases.  The  only  three  baptisms 
in  the  Newtimber  Eegister  which  could  be  those  of  Troth  Bellingham's 
children  are  those  of  Cicelie  in  1595,  Ann  in  1577,  and  Jane  in  1598, 
and  (though  no  doubt  there  might  have  been  another  child  baptized 
elsewhere)  none  of  these  three  seem  to  bear  out  the  alleged  Foljambe 
descent  of  the  Woodcocks. 

I  send  these  notes  in  the  hope  that  some  one  reading  them  may  be 
able  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject  and  clear  the  matter  up. 

7th  September,  1891.  Cecil  G.  Savile  Foljambe. 


No.  20. 

PURITANICAL  NAMES  IN  SUSSEX. 

The  Eev.  E.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Lamberhurst,  sends  the 
following  : — 

"In  the  'Notes  and  Queries, '  Vol.  XXII.  'S.  A.  C.,'  page  229,  in  the 
list  given  of  Puritanical  names,  there  occurs  that  of  'Fere— not 
Ehodes.' 

"In  my  Eegister  of  Marriages,  in  the  year  1638,  there  is  entered 
what  is  evidently  intended  for  the  same  name,  only  here  it  is  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  Latin  word,  with  an  explanation  of  its  meaning, 
also  given  in  Latin,  viz.: — '  Eichardus  Soames  &  Feearnota  (vel  ne 
time)  Wood,  per  licentiam  April  15 — 1638.'  " 


No.  21. 

BOM  AN  CORN  MORTAR. 

When  digging  near  the  North  Walls,  Chichester,  on  March  28th, 
1891,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Eoman  occupation  of  the  City  was 
discovered  by  some  labourers,  of  which  a  figure  is  here  given.  Its 
shape  was  irregularly  octagonal,  the  side  next 
the  mouth  being  larger  than  the  other  sides. 
The  interior  diameter  was  12f-in.,  and  that  of 
the  whole  16-in.  It  was  of  granite  and  had 
evidently  been  much  used.  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  in  his  account  of  the  Eoman  Wall, 
observes  that  while  the  process  of  grinding 
corn  by  handmills  must  have  been  a  most 
tedious  one,  probably  a  large  portion  of  the 
grain,  consumed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Barrier, 
was  simply  boiled  after  being  slightly  bruised  in  mortars.  This 
unique  example,  among  the  many  Eoman  remains  met  with  in 
Chichester,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Newman,  North  Gate, 
Chichester,  who  kindly  gave  me  information  concerning  it. 

Hermitage,  April  14th,  1891.  F.  H.  Arnold. 
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No.  22. 

GEE  AT  FBOST  OF  1684. 

John  Evelyn,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  frost  of  1684. 
has  the  following  entry  in  his  "Diary,"  "  1684,  Jan.  16.  The  frost 
continuing  more  and  more  severe,  the  Thames  before  London  was  still 
planted  with  boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all  sorts  of  trades  and  shops 
furnished  and  full  of  commodities,  even  to  a  printing  presse,  where 
the  people  and  ladyes  tooke  a  fancy  to  have  their  names  printed,  and 
the  day  and  yeare  set  downe  when  printed  in  the  Thames.  This 
humour  tooke  so  universally  that  it  was  estimated  the  printer  gained 
£5  a  day  for  printing  a  line  onely  at  sixpence  a  name."  To  this  Bray 
adds  as  a  note,  "  By  favour  of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  innumerable 
curiosities  I  have  one  of  these  cards  before  me,"  and  describes  it  as  a 
specimen.  Another  of  these  little  souvenirs,  relating  to  a  Sussex  man, 
has  been  recently  met  with  in  an  old  house  at  Bury  and  shown  to  me. 
It  is  surrounded  by  what  Bray  describes  as  a  "  treble  border  "  and  is 
printed  thus  : — 

Mr.  Abraham  Marten  of  Buiy, 

in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Gent. 

Printed  on  the  Frozen  Eiver  of  THAMES 
IDoval  Dotmg  printers. 

Febrvary  the  4th  1684. 

Hadyn  says  of  this  visitation,  "  Even  the  oaks  of  England  were  split 
by  the  frost,  most  of  the  hollies  were  killed,  the  Thames  was  covered 
with  ice  eleven  inches  thick  and  nearly  all  the  birds  perished.  The 
frost  this  year  was  terrible.  It  began  in  the  beginning  of  Dec,  1683. 
The  people  kept  trades  on  the  Thames  as  in  a  fair  till  Feb.  4,  1684." 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  was  the  very  day  on  which  "  Mr.  A.  Marten, 
of  Bury,  Gent.,"  was  in  London,  and  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
this  was  not  the  last  day  of  the  frost,  since  the  card  which  Bray  saw  is 
dated,  "In  the  36th  year  of  King  Charles  the  II.  February  the  5th." 

F.  H.  Arnold. 


No.  23. 

POBTBAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  DISCOVEBED 

AT  COOLHAM. 

In  February  last  Mr.  Robert  Downing,  of  Petworth,  kindly  sent  me 
word  of  his  discovery  of  a  fine,  full-sized  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  panel,  which  was  found  built  into  a  bedroom  wall,  over  a  fire-place, 
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in  an  old  cottage  at  Coolham  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Shipley.  It  was 
sent  to  London  and  restored  by  Messrs.  Haines.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  27th,  1890,  it  was  exhibited  by  Geo. 
Scharf,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  when  a  minutely  descriptive  account  of  it  was 
read  by  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  E.S.A.  As  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  excellent 
report  on  the  picture  is  about  to  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  details  respecting  it.    Suffice  it  to 

I  say  that  the  portrait  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  representing  the  Queen 
in  her  old  age,  with  jewelled  head  dress,  ruff  and  veil,  and  elaborately 
dressed  in  black.  In  several  respects  it  differs  from  any  portrait  of 
her  known.    It  is  conjectured  to  be  by  Mark  Gerard,  a  principal 

!  painter  to  the  Queen,  who  was  living  in  England  in  1580.  Mr. 
Downing  has  now  forwarded  me  a  photograph  of  this  interesting  and 
most  valuable  portrait,  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  a  fuller  account  may 
appear  in  these  "Collections."  It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
stayed  at  Parham,  Oowdray,  and  other  places  in  Sussex,  and,  as  it  is 
rumoured  that  pictures  were  stolen  from  Cowdray  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  it  may  have  been  brought  thence, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  At  Parham,  which  is  nearer  Shipley, 
there  are  two  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  her  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year.    These,  however,  represent  her  very  differently. 

Hermitage.  E.  H.  Arnold. 

No.  24. 

OLD  SUSSEX  NEEDLE WOBK. 

At  an  industrial  exhibition  and  needlework  competition,  held  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Chichester,  in  August,  1890,  some  antique  specimens 
of  needlework  were  placed  on  view  by  various  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  which  deserve  record.  Amongst 
these  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Penfold,  a  piece  of  hand- worked  lace  of  the 
17th  century;  by  Mrs.  Oliver  Lloyd,  a  map  of  the  world,  worked  in 
silk,  about  1795  ;  by  Mr.  W.  Duke,  a  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
worked  in  1870  ;  by  Eev.  E.  H.  Arnold,  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  Minden, 

1      1759,  worked  entirely  in  silk  by  his  grandmother,  "  Harriot  Bartellot, 
1790,"  exactly  a  century  ago;  Mrs.  Buckell,  old  wedding  gloves, 

1,     handkerchiefs  and  bridesmaid's  gloves  ;  by  Mrs.  Dalby,  of  Madehurst, 

i      a  shirt  worn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  by  Mrs.  Higginson,  a  gentle- 

1      man's  fancy  waistcoat,  1830. 

Hermitage.  ^   E.  H.  Arnold. 


No.  25. 

ON  THE  LANDING  OF  ELLA  AND  HIS  SONS. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  477,  says  :— "  Now  came  to  Brytenland 
JElle  and  his  three  Sons,  Cymen,  and  Wlencing,  and  Cissa  with  three 
ships,  in  the  place  which  is  called  Cymen's  Ora ;  and  there  slew  they 
many  Weals  (Britons),  and  some  in  flight  drewe  they  into  the  Wood 
which  is  called  the  Lea  of  Andred." 
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This  Cymen's  Ora  has  been  usually  placed  by  old  writers  at  Witter- 
ing, near  Chichester ;  but  Dr.  Guest  says  that  from  a  forged  Charter 
it  would  appear  that  it  lay  along  the  eastern  side  of  Chichester 
harbour ;  but  that  he  himself  thought  it  must  have  lain  along  the 
western  side  of  Selsey  peninsula.  He  adds  that  it  had,  indeed,  been 
fixed  at  almost  ever}*-  part  of  the  Sussex  coast  (Orig.  Celt.,  II.,  178). 

But  may  not  another  construction,  without  the  gloss  of  this  (so-called) 
forged  Charter,  be  put  upon  these  words  of  the  Chronicle  ?  Suppose 
that  Ella  and  his  sons,  instead  of  sailing  so  far  west  as  Chichester 
harbour,  or  Selsey,  put  into  another  then  well-known  and  nearer 
harbour,  theretofore,  in  Eoman  times,  called  Portus  Adurni,  where  there 
were  already  Roman  settlements  (although  perhaps  devastated),  now 
represented  by  Alderington  or  Adurington  and  Portslade  ;  and  that 
having  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  driven  the  rest  into 
the  great  forest  of  the  Weald,  they  took  quiet  possession  of  the  district, 
and  proceeded  to  divide  it  between  them  and  settle  themselves  therein. 

And  with  this  view  the  first  son  took  possession  of  what  became 
afterwards  Cymen's-shore,  where  he  made  his  ham,  since  abbreviated 
into  Shoreham  (and  not  far  distant  is  Bucken-ham1  and  also  the  South- 
wick,  or  village).  Wlencing  went  over  the  river  and  established  him- 
self at  Lancing ;  but  Ella  and  Cissa  were  warriors,  and  proceeded  to 
extend  their  conquests  east  and  west  until  they  had  conquered  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  Pegni,  for  in  485  Ella  fought  the  battle  of 
Mercreds  Burn  (wherever  that  was),  and  five  years  later,  in  491,  he 
and  his  son  Cissa  4 'beset  Andreds-ceaster  (now  Pevensey),  and  slew  all 
that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  there  thenceforth  one  Brit,  left."  Upon 
this  conquest  Ella  declared  himself  King,  hence  the  name  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  King's-ton,  where  perhaps  he  resided ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  chosen  the  first  Bretwalda,  or  Chief  of  the  whole 
Saxon  confederacy. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Cissa  established  his  home  on  the  bleak  Down  of 
Cissbury,  which  is  more  the  situation  for  a  British  stronghold  than  a 
Saxon  settlement ;  but  he  may  have  used  it  in  his  warfare  with  the 
Brits,  and  so  it  acquired  its  present  name. 

We  seem  to  have  nothing  further  to  guide  us  ;  but,  as  Ella  reigned 
till  513,  and  his  son  Cissa  succeeded  him,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  they  extended  their  conquests  all  over  the  territory  of  the  Begni, 
and  that  Cissa  ultimately  established  himself  at  Eegnum,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Cissa-ceaster,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  South  Saxons. 

We  learn  further,  that  in  495  Cerdie  and  Cynrie  came  into 
Southampton  Water,  and  attacked  the  Brits  of  Hants  and  established 
themselves  there ;  and  so  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
1 8  years  after  the  landing  of  Ella  and  his  sons  ;  and  Ella  and  Cissa,  as 
their  allies,  fought  with  them. 

The  reason  that  Dr.  Guest  treats  the  Charter  as  a  forgery  would 
appear  to  be  this.  Camden  states  that  "Near  the  haven  of  Chichester 
is  W.  Witering,  where  as  the  monuments  (?  muniments)  of  the  Church 
testify  JElla  the  first  founder  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  arrived,"  &c. 

1  If  I  know  anything  of  Saxon,  I  believe  that  Bucken  in  Saxon  is  the  same  as 
Buck's  in  English. 
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Afterwards  he  states  that  Cissa,  "who  being  the  second  King  of  this 
pety  kingdom  after  his  father  iElla,  accompanied  with  his  brother 
Cimen  and  no  small  power  of  Saxons  at  this  shoare  arrived,  and  landed 
at  Cimenshore,  a  place  so  called  of  which  hath  now  lost  the  name  ;  but 
that  it  was  neere  unto  Wittering,  the  Charter  of  donation  which  King 
Cedwalla  made  unto  the  Church  of  Selsey  most  evidently  proveth." 

Now,  it  happens  that  this  Cedwalla  was  not  King  of  the  South 
Saxons,  but  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  that  for  only  two  years  (686 
and  687) ;  for  in  688  he  went  to  Borne  and  was  baptised,  and  died 
seven  days  after,  and  Ina,  a  distant  relative,  succeeded  him.  It  may 
be  assumed  then  that  Dr.  Guest  treated  this  Charter  as  a  forgery, 
because  it  was  alleged  to  be  granted  by  a  king  who  was  not  possessed 
of  what  was  purported  to  be  granted. 

I  may  note  in  passing  that  in  a  table  of  Saxon  Sovereigns,  now 
lying  before  me,  Cissa  is  stated  to  have  died  in  587.  If,  therefore, 
that  was  the  date  of  his  death,  and  he  landed  with  his  father  in  477, 
he  must  have  attained  a  good  old  age. 

Loxwood,  Billingshurst.  H.  F.  Napper. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  on  referring  to  Vol.  I.  of  Horsfield's 
"  Sussex,"  to  see  what  I  could  find  about  Kingston,  my  eye  happened 
to  rest  upon  Chap.  III.,  where  the  same  matters  are  treated  of,  and  I 
find  that  (p.  64)  my  surmise  that  Lancing  comes  from  Wlencing  is 
there  anticipated;  and  the  writer  also  comments  on  the  great  age 
of  Cissa  (but  gives  somewhat  different  figures),  and  he  adds  that 
Ceadwalla  had  usurped  and  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  to 
Wessex.  But  all  this  at  any  rate  leaves  for  consideration  whether  or 
not  Old  Shoreham  is  Cimen-shore,  also  the  reason  for  the  name  of 
King's-town. 


No.  26. 

POTTEBY  (B  BO  KEN)  FOUND  NEAB  LEWES, 

On  Saturday,  June  9,  1890,  two  labouring  men  brought  to  the  Castle 
a  quantity  of  broken  pottery  found  by  them  in  the  Combe  or  Bottom 
running  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Ash- 
combe  Place,  near  Lewes.  There  are  some  125  fragments  of  different 
kinds,  a  few  being  glazed.  Among  the  larger  pieces  are  the  rims  of 
two  vessels  of  considerable  size  of  red  ware  unglazed,  having  below 
the  rim  a  band  indented  at  close  intervals.  Also  part  of  the  neck  of  a 
vase,  or  jug  of  graceful  shape,  of  fine  cream-coloured  clay,  burnt  red 
on  the  outside,  with  a  raised  pattern  round  it.  With  them  were  found 
a  small  bronze  buckle  or  latchet,  measuring  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  each  way,  a  small  piece  of  bone  and  a  fragment  of  a  skull. 

The  finding  of  broken  pottery  on  the  Downs  near  Lewes,  and  m 
three  places  some  distance  apart,  is  interesting,  as  affording  evidence 
of  habitation  in  former  times.  In  each  case  the  fragments  were  found 
in  levelling  banks,  or  brows,  on  the  training  gallops.  The  first  w  as  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  the  Down  parallel  to  the  Lewes  and  Brighton  Road  ; 
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the  second  on  the  next  range  of  Down  north,  and  known  as  Middle 
Hill ;  the  third  on  the  western  racehill,  near  the  long-distance  starting 
point,  above  Ashcombe.  The  pottery  was  unglazed  and  of  varied  make 
and  thickness,  grey,  brown,  red  and  black  in  colour,  and  was  probably 
Roman  or  Romano-British.  At  the  last-named  spot  two  small  frag- 
ments of  red  Samian  ware  were  found,  and  a  very  perfect  spindle  whorl 
in  brown  ware.    This  latter  object  is  now  in  the  Society's  Museum. 

C.  T.  P. 


No.  27. 

ABBOWS,  HOBSESHOES,  AND  NAILS  OF  SUSSEX 
MANUFACTUBE. 

In  looking  through  a  large  number  of  letters  written  to  the  late 
M.  A.  Lower,  which  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  Society,  I 
found  the  following  information  communicated  by  William  Courthope, 
Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  in  a  letter  of  the  23rd  February,  1860,  and 
which  I  think  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  our 
"Collections":— 

' '  I  have  some  curious  extracts  from  divers  Rolls  of  the  reigns  of 
Edw.  I.  to  III.  about  Sussex,  some  of  which  I  will  send  you  one  day, 
such  as  the  following  : — 

"  '  William  Vaghan,  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  allowed  £14.  0s.  4d.  for  the 
purchase  of  6,000  arrows  (240  sheaves,  each  containing  25  arrows)  of 
good  dry  wood,  with  head  well  sharpened,  called  "Dogebil,"  and  for  a 
cask  to  put  them  in,  and  for  the  carriage  from  Horsham  to  the  Tower  of 
London.    Price  of  the  arrows,  14d.  a  sheaf. — Lib erale  Roll,  12  Ed.  III.' 

"  I  find  too,  4  Ed.  III.,  they  made  horseshoes  and  nails  in  great 
quantity  at  a  place  called  '  La  Rogheye  '  for  the  Scottish  war." 

-   C.  T.  P. 

No.  28. 

A  MEDIAEVAL  SUSSEX  BELIC. 

A  very  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Society's  Museum 
by  the  gift  of  an  Inn  Sign,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
Century,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  E.  W.  Cosens,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Shelleys, 
St.  Ann's,  Lewes,  which  house,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  states,  was,  prior  to 
1577  (the  date  carved  on  its  stone  porch),  a  hostelry  called  the  "Vine," 
of  which  the  figure,  described  hereafter,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
sign.  It  is  carved  out  of  solid  oak,  and  represents  a  Bacchus  astride 
a  barrel,  holding  a  bottle  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  the  foot  of 
what  was  originally  a  goblet,  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  filling.  The 
iron  ring,  to  which  the  ivy  leaves  of  his  chaplet  were  attached,  still 
remains  around  the  head.  The  paint,  if  originally  of  flesh  colour,  has 
now  from  age  become  of  a  muddy  drab  hue  ;  a  black  beard  I  suspect 
to  be  a  modern  addition  by  some  wag.  From  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  barrel  four  bow -shaped  iron  rods  formerly  projected,  from  each  of 
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which  depended  a  cluster  of  grapes,  with  leaves,  the  berries  being  gilt; 
a  fifth,  and  possibly  a  larger  bunch,  hung  from  a  hook  below  the 
barrel ;  of  the  five  clusters,  unfortunately,  only  two  remain,  and  they 
are  in  a  decayed  state.  The  sign  hangs  in  the  entrance  arch  of  door- 
way of  the  ground-floor  room  of  the  Southern  Tower  of  the  Keep, 
and  is  well  worth  inspection. 

C.  T.  P. 


No.  29. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  A  SUSSEX  ALMANACK,  A.D.  1607. 

Noticing  that  a  small  leather  case  made  for  containing  parchment 
deeds,  was  lined  with  some  pages  out  of  an  old  Black  Letter  Almanack, 
rubricated,  I  was  led  to  examine  it  rather  closely,  when  I  found  it  was 
a  Sussex  publication  and  dated  1607.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
following  items,  all  I  could  decipher  in  the  portions  left  exposed  to 
view,  might  be  worth  reproducing  in  our  "  Notes  and  Queries"  : — 

June  hath  XXX.  dates. 

humors  note  otsucrscb  be 
use  out  fine  ano  §000, 
rinke  toh.to,  tohcrin  such  hc;tros  are  sob, 
s  coolc  ano  dense  the  oloob. 

Julie  hath  XXXI. 

$hisickc  abue  till  fitter  time 
Colo  heroes  nolo  come  in  tose 
SSihotc  toines,  long  thirst,  much  sleep, 
Jlnb  benerie,  refuse. 

The  following  detached  notes  as  to  Sussex  Fairs,  &c,  occur: — 
"  Lewes  in  sussex  on  Whitson  tuesday." 
"Lingfield  in  surry  on  saint  Peters  day,  29  of  June." 
"Linfield  in  sussex,  2  fayres,  one  on  Monday,  2  on  Saint  James  his 
day." 

"  Mayfield  in  sussex  the  19  of  May  Maudiyhill  besides  Steaning 
in  suss,  22  of  July." 

"  Mydhurst  in  sussex  on  Whitson  tuesday." 

Jlnucnbbc. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  often  as  any  of  these  fayres  shall 
fall  out  upon  any  Sonday  (this  yeere)  that  then  (to  avoyde  profanation 
of  the  Sabaoth  day)  they  are  to  be  kept  on  monday  next  following." 

Among  the  weather  predictions  for  the  year  1607  were  these : — 

"  June  1607 

"  The  first  day  &  2  temperate  dayes,  3, 4  &  5  inclining  to  some  moisture. 
"  6,  7,  8  and  9  pleasant  haying  weather. 
"  10,  11,  &  12  fresh  ayre  but  dankish." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society 
will  be  able  to  furnish  a  complete  copy  of  this  curious  Sussex 
Almanack.    Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  dates  of 
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the  fairs  mentioned  in  this  fragment,  with  those  given  in  the  paper  by 
the  late  F.  E.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  in  Vol.  XXXYI.  of  our  "  Collections," 
page  180,  will  see  that  there  are  some  important  differences. 

Brighton,  1892.  John  Sawyer. 

No.  30. 

ST.  NICHOLAS'  CHUBCH,  BRIGHTON. 

Some  time  since,  when  making  a  measured  drawing  of  the  Per- 
pendicular Chancel  Screen  in  the  above  Church,  I  found  a  small  figure 
carved  on  the  west  side  of  the  finial  of  central  arch,  also  a  winged 
creature,  probably  a  bird. 

The  figure,  entirely  nude,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is,  it  will  be 
observed,  represented  with  the  head  downwards  (as  is  also  the  bird), 
and  bears  what  struck  me  as  possibly  intended  for  a  crown  and  a 
palm. 

Not  having  seen  any  notice  of  these  curious  ornaments  in  the  pub- 
lished description  of  the  Church  in  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XXXIL,  or 
elsewhere,  I  made  a  sketch,  which  is  here  reproduced. 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  Member  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  would  explain  why  the  figures  were  introduced  and  what  they 
are  intended  to  represent,  also  whether  any  similar  ones  are  known  to 
exist  on  other  screens. 

F.  J.  Sawyer. 


No.  31. 

A  SUSSEX  YEW  TBEE. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Brighton  Herald  for  Feb.  27, 
1892.  This  journal,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  is  always  ready  to  chronicle 
any  matter  of  an  antiquarian  character,  especially  if,  as  in  this  case, 
it  relates  to  the  County  of  Sussex  : — 

"  The  Champion  Sussex  Yew. — The  Eector  of  Crowhurst  (the  Eev. 
J.  P.  Bacon-Phillips)  writes  that  he  has  had  the  celebrated  Crowhurst 
yew  tree  carefully  measured,  with  this  result : — '  The  girth  at  base 
is  37^-ft. ;  six  feet  from  the  ground,  27-ft.  The  only  yew  tree  in 
the  South  of  England  which,  I  believe,  in  any  way  compares  to  our 
tree  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Crowhurst  in  Surrey,  and,  strange  to  say, 
both  the  churches  are  dedicated  to  St.  George.  The  Surrey  tree, 
perhaps,  is  larger  at  the  base,  but  it  does  not  look  so  healthy,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  our  tree  in  height,  or  in  girth  6-ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  Crowhurst  people  are  very  fond  of  their  tree,  and  believe 
it  to  be  facile  princeps  of  the  Sussex  yew  trees.'  Mr.  Bacon-Phillips 
remarks  on  the  strange  coincidences  of  two  Crowhursts,  each  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  and  each  having  a  princely  yew  of  the  same  wonderful 
dimensions,  37^-ft.  The  Crowhurst  tree  has  grown  7^-ft.  since  Evelyn 
and  Charles  II. 's  time,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Sussex  piety  (says 
the  Eev.  H.  D.  Gordon)  should  give  it  some  medal  or  inscription — not 
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in  any  way  injuring  its  bark,  but  detached  from  it ;  or  even,  perhaps, 
put  into  the  Church  porch  on  a  tablet,  if  there  be  none  already  there. 
It  has  stood  over  us  all  for  200  years  unmatched,  and  proud  as  Nelson's 
flag.  For  West  Sussex  yews,  the  Stedhani  tree,  33  feet,  seems  to  hold 
its  own  as  yet." 


No.  32. 

ON  THE  SITE  OF  POBTUS  ADUBNI  AND  THE  BIVEB 

ADUB. 

The  following  communication  from  F.  J.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
read  at  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  on  March  31st,  1892,  is,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reprinted  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London"  (xiv.  p.  112), 
with  a  few  minor  additions  :  — 

"  The  compiler  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  mentions  among  the 
nine  fortresses  under  control  of  the  '  Comes  litoris  Saxonici  per 
Britanniam '  a  certain  Portus  Adurni,  garrisoned  by  a  Numerus 
exploratorum.  It  has  been  usual  to  place  this  fortress  on  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  little  river  Adur,  a  few  miles  west  from  Brighton.  The 
exact  site  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Mr.  C.  Eoach  Smith  at  one 
time  maintained  the  cause  of  Bramber  Castle  ;  others  pointing  to 
names  and  certain  Eoman  remains,  suggest  Aldrington  and  Portslade  ; 
others,  again,  have  supposed,  with  Camden,  that  the  sea  has  washed 
away  the  fortress  as  it  has  washed  away  so  much  else  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  None  of  these  theories  have  any  real  probability.  The  claims  of 
Bramber  were  given  up  by  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  himself.  As  he  wrote 
to  me  in  1888,  he  'was  too  sanguine  in  expecting  to  find  remains  of 
the  castrum  at  Bramber :  he  could  find  no  Eoman  masonry  there,' 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  Eoman  object  ever  discovered  there 
is  a  '  third-brass '  coin  of  Constantine.  The  finds  at  Aldrington  and 
Portslade  are  admittedly  unimportant  to  the  searcher  for  a  fortress, 
and  comprise  nothing  beyond  unpretentious  dwellings  and  interments.1 
The  third  theory,  which  takes  refuge  in  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
is  obviously  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof.  Practically  we  may  say 
that  the  case  for  placing  the  fortress  on  the  Adur  is  this :  that, 
despite  the  complete  absence  of  material  remains,  the  similarity  of 
name  between  Adurni  and  '  Adur '  is  conclusive. 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  river  name  seems  to  give  a 
different  result.  If  I  may  anticipate  my  conclusion,  it  appears  that 
antiquaries  first  placed  Portus  Adurni  near  this  river  for  a  reason  (a 
very  bad  reason)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  river  name  ;  that 
the  river  was  then  christened  '  Adur  '  to  suit  their  conjecture  ;  and 
that  finally  the  name  Adur  has  been  used  to  prove  the  site  of  Portus 
Adurni.  We  have,  in  fact,  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Grampian  Hills  in 
Perthshire.     For  topographical  reasons,  that  range  of  hills  was 

1  See  Archceological  Revieiv,  i.  435-8  ;  Pro.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  S.  vii.  92.  The  old 
bridge  found  near  Bramber  seems  pretty  certainly  not  Roman  ("  S.  A.  C,"  ii.  73  ; 
xvi.  243). 
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selected  by  sixteenth-century  antiquaries  as  the  supposed  Mons 
Grampius  of  Tacitus  ;  it  was  then  dubbed  1  Grampian,'  and  the  name 
was  used,  till  the  blunder  was  detected,  to  prove  the  site  of  the  hills. 
The  blunder  in  this  case  is  all  the  clearer,  because  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  in  Tacitus  is 
Graupius.  Similarly,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Anton,  in 
Hampshire,  may  have  received  its  present  name  from  antiquarian 
theories,  which  in  turn  it  has  been  used  to  support.  It  is  this  which 
makes  it  worth  while  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  an  obscure  river  name 
and  to  add  one  item  to  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  geography.2 

The  first  writer  who  attempted  to  locate  Portas  Adurni  seems  to  have 
been  Camden.  In  his  Britannia  (p.  223,  ed.  1607)  he  placed  it  near 
Aldrington,  because  he  thought  that  a  Saxon  village-name  Eadering- 
tune,  mentioned  in  Alfred's  will,  belonged  there,  and  resembled 
Adurnus  enough  to  justify  identification.  The  similarity  is  a  poor  one 
at  the  best,  and  as  the  site  of  the  Saxon  village  is  to  be  sought  in 
Somerset  rather  than  Sussex,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  our  argument.3 
The  whole  thing  is,  indeed,  only  another  proof  that  the  learned 
Camden  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  vice  of  conjecturing — in  other 
words,  that  a  good  many  of  his  theories,  when  brought  to  book,  are 
found  to  be  based  on  almost  incredibly  inadequate  evidence.  It 
is  more  noteworthy  that  Camden  gives  no  name  to  the  river,  and, 
though  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  '  nameless  river '  which  he  mentions 
in  the  context  as  rising  at  Slaugham  is  the  Ouse  or  the  Adur,  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  have  mentioned  the  name  Adur  if  he  had  known  it. 
Other  writers  in  the  Elizabethan  or  earlier  times  appear  equally 
ignorant  of  the  name  Adur,  and  William  Harrison,  whom  I  shall 
quote  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  note,  actually  gives  the  river  another 
name.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that,  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  name 
Adur  was  unknown. 

The  deficiency  was  filled  up  a  few  years  later  by  Michael  Drayton  in 
his  Polyolbion  (Song  xvii.  431),  which  was  published  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  After  mentioning  the  Lavant  and 
Arun,  he  continues : 

'  And  Adur  comming  on,  to  Shoreham  softly  said, 
The  Downes  did  very  ill,  poore  Woods  so  to  debase.' 

This  is  explained  by  the  '  Illustrations,'  supplied  (as  Drayton's  preface 
tells  us)  in  direct  concert  with  the  poet  by  his  friend  Selden.  There 
we  read  (No.  370) : 

'  This  Riuer,  that  here  falls  into  the  Ocean,  might  well  bee  understood  in  that 
Port  of  Adur,  about  this  coast,  the  reliques  whereof,  learned  Camden  takes  to  be 
Edringtone,  or  Adrington,  a  little  from  Shoreham.  And  the  Author  here  so  calls 
it  Adur.'' 

2  Compare  a  Pampycallo  near  Tadcaster  invented  by  an  antiquary  to  match  the 
Pampocalia  of  the  Ravenna  list  (431-4). 

3  Kemble,  Codex  Diplomat icus,  314,  1067,  and  index.  I  may  here  correct  a 
mistake  made  by  Gough.  in  his  edition  of  Camden  (ed.  1806,  i.,  p.  270).  He  adds 
a  footnote  to  Camden's  identification,  "  Edingburne,  Wise,"  which  seems  to 
refer  to  Francis  Wise's  Asser.,  p.  77.  If  so,  it  is  a  mistake,  for  Wise  thought 
Ederington  was  Eddington  in  Wilts,  and  quite  properly  keeps  it  distinct  from 
Edingburne,  which  is  another  village. 
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It  is  plain  from  this  that  Selden  knew  of  no  existing  river  named 
Adur,  and  Selden  was  not  only  an  antiquary  but  a  Sussex  man,  born 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Adur.  Indeed,  he  says  (note  368)  that  at 
'  Shorham  Ferry  '  in  his  day  the  river  was  called  Weald-dich.  It  is 
plain  also  that  Adur  is  a  learned  invention  of  Drayton's,  and  no  more 
a  real  name  than,  for  instance,  Sabryn  in  his  line  about  '  Somersetian 
maids  on  Sabryn's  bank'  (iii.  10).  Drayton  lived  in  an  antiquarian 
age.  Archaeological  literature  had  lately  begun  with  Leland,  Lam- 
barde,  Carew  and  Camden,  and  numerous  passages  in  the  Polyolbion 
show  that  Drayton  felt  the  effects.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  for 
some  student  of  English  topography  to  examine  the  Quellen  of  his 
place-names  and  determine  the  extent  to  which  he  has  invented.  The 
case  for  the  invention  of  Adur,  at  any  rate,  seems  certain. 

Another  antiquary  of  the  same  age,  John  Norden,  actually  put  a 
Portus  Arundi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun,  obviously  intending  this  to 
be  the  Portus  Adurni  which  he  had  no  better  reason  to  fix  elsewhere. 
Norden  counted  for  a  specially  careful  mapmaker,  and  it  is  plain  that 
he,  too,  knew  of  no  name  Adur. 

We  have,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  further  mention  of 
a  river  Adur  until  well  within  the  eighteenth  century.  Drayton's 
Polyolbion  was  not  widely  read,  and  it  is  not  till  1710  that  Hermann 
Moll  gives  '  Adur '  on  his  map.  He  was  followed  by  other  map- 
makers,  Budgen  (1724),  Price  (1730),  Eocque  (1761),  Jeffreys  (1761), 
all  without  local  knowledge,  and,  after  that,  by  all  mapmakers. 
Even  so  the  name  did  not  spread  at  once  or  without  opposition. 
Baxter,  in  his  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  (London,  1712  and  1733)  was 
clearly  ignorant  of  it;  he  denounced  the  name  Adurmts  as  '  vitiosus,' 
and  wished  to  read  '  Madurnus  '  (pp.  8,  198).  Stukely  made  a 
similar  suggestion  in  1723,  and  Horsley  in  1732  was  obviously 
unconscious  of  any  'Adur,'  for  he  puts  the  fortress  at  Porchester. 
Even  Gough  much  later  does  not  seem  quite  happy  about  the  name. 
Two  writers  openly  assert  that  the  name  is  an  invention.  The  author 
of  the  Magna  Britannia  in  1730  observes  that  'the  Portus  Adurni,  we 
suppose,  gives  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  the  river  is  called  Adur ' 
(p.  536),  and  a  Sussex  correspondent  of  Stukely's,  L.  Tibbins  of 
Norton,  in  1741,  is  even  more  explicit: 

'  On  what  authority  does  the  author  of  the  new  map  of  Sussex  call  Shoreham 

river  R.  Adur  ?  I  wish  there  was  as  strong  evidence  of  the  name  of  that 

river  as  of  our  river  [Lavant]  :  then  Portus  Adurni  would  not  be  to  be  sought,' 
Correspondence  of  Stukely,  ed.  Lukis,  iii.  234  (Surtees  Soc,  80). 

If  we  now  sum  up,  we  find  that,  right  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  archaeologists  who  mention  the  river  or  the  Portus 
Adurni  are  conspicuously  ignorant  of  any  name  Adur,  and  that  the 
one  occurrence  of  the  name,  in  Drayton's  poem,  is  accompanied  by  the 
definite  statement  that  the  name  is  invented  for  the  occasion.  #  This 
seems  to  me  tolerably  conclusive  proof  that  '  Adur '  is  not  the  original 
name  of  the  river,  and  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  tradition  has  been  spoilt 
by  the  inventions  of  an  antiquary  and  the  plagiarism  of  mapmakers. 
But  if  we  lose  the  name  'Adur,'  we  lose  our  only  reason  for  placing 
the  Portus  Adurni  where  it  has  usually  been  placed.  Two  questions 
arise,  the  site  of  the  fortress  and  the  original  name  of  the  river. 
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As  to  the  former  we  have  little  evidence.  The  names  in  the  Notitia 
are  not  arranged  in  geographical  order,  and  our  fortress  may  have  been 
anywhere  on  the  south-east  coast,  as  the  hitherto  identified  fortresses  of 
the  Saxon  shore  lie  between  Brancaster  and  Pevensey.  The  mouths  of 
the  Sussex  rivers  are  not  specially  likely  positions,  because,  important  as 
they  might  be  in  a  modern  invasion  of  England,  they  then  led  only  into 
the  forests  of  the  Weald.4  We  may  perhaps  suggest  with  Horsley 
that  Porchester  is  not  wholly  improbable.  It  is  just  not  too  far  west. 
Its  name  contains  one,  though  the  less  important,  part  of  the  Roman 
name  {port).  It  is  almost  the  only  fortress  available  which  resembles 
the  ruins  of  the  other  fortresses  of  the  Saxon  shore,  Pevensey,  Stutfall 
(Lymne),  Burgh  Castle,  and  the  rest.  Indeed,  it  resembles  some  of 
them  in  the  curious  absence  of  Roman  roads  leading  to  the  sites 
which  suggests  a  fleet  and  water  communications.  It  is  moreover  just 
possible  that  the  lists  of  the  Anonymus  Bavennas  may  support  this 
view.  In  them  (Parthey  and  Pinder,  p.  426)  we  find  Ardaoneon 
between  Yenta  Yelgarom  (Winchester)  and  Eegentium  (Chichester). 
But  the  extraordinary  corruptions  of  these  lists  almost  defy  treatment, 
and  the  arrangement  is  often  misleading.5  The  only  alternative  which 
I  can  suggest  for  Porchester  is  Felixstowe,  now  known  not  to  beOthonae, 
and  the  remains  at  Felixstowe  seem  to  be  very  nearly  all  destroyed. 

The  question  of  the  actual  name  of  the  Adur  is  even  less  easy  to 
settle.  We  have  one  definite  and  early  statement,  made  by  a  high 
authority  who  had  visited  the  river,  W.  Harrison,  in  his  Description 
of  Britaine  (in  Holinshed,  ed.  1577,  i.  p.  21)  : 

'  The  next  ryver  that  we  came  unto  west  of  Brighthemston  is  the  Sore,  which 
notwithstanding  I  frnde  to  be  called  Brember  water  in  the  auncient  Mappe  of 
Merton  Colledge  in  Oxforde.' 

Harrison's  statement  stands  by  itself.  Parish  and  estate  records 
seem  to  throw  no  light,  and  the  map  he  saw,  though  seen  by  others 
since,  is  said  by  Gough  {British  Topography,  i.  86)  to  have  vanished 
before  his  own  time.6  But  the  term  '  Bramber  water  '  is  an  old  one. 
It  appears,  as  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  tells  me,  in  a  Magdalen  College 
deed  dated  2  June,  1438.  This  deed  is  a  confirmation  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  Sele  Priory  of  an  earlier  grant  '  with  a  special  grant 
of  the  mills  and  fisheries  from  the  church  of  Old  Sorham  to  the 
place  called  Bedenge,  and  all  other  profits  of  the  water  of  Brembre.' 

4  The  Sussex  castles  at  Arundel,  Bramber,  and  Lewes  are  due  probably  to  trade 
in  the  harbours  afforded  by  the  tidal  estuaries,  then  larger  than  now.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  any  of  the  three  fortresses  to  have  been  occupied 
in  Eoman  times. 

5  The  Ravenna  geographer  probably  used  a  Roman  map  of  the  third  or  fourth 
century.  One  cause  of  error  seems  to  have  consisted  in  reading  off  the  names  in 
order  along  the  map  without  noting  whether  the  places  themselves  were  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  names.  Hence,  e.g.,  we  may  explain  the  insertion  of 
Lavaris  (Lavatrae)  between  Vinovia  and  Catabactonium  (Cataractoiiium) ,  in  a 
section  which  apparently  goes  from  the  Wall  (Lineoiugla-Linea  Valli  ?)  to  York 
(p.  431).  The  two  parallels  from  other  parts  of  the  lists  which  Seeck  quotes 
{Notitia,  p.  180),  namely  Ardua  and  Adron,  help  very  little. 

6  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of  Christopher  Saxton  (1575,  reprinted 
1642,  1652),  or  P.  Plancius  (1592),  which  leave  the  river  nameless.  The  Sele 
papers  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  and  Leland's  Itinerary  do  not  allude  to  the  river. 
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The  earlier  grant,  thus  confirmed,  is  dated  1231  or  1232  (Cart- 
wright's  Rape  of  Arundel,  pp.  224-5,  Sele  charters  No.  9),  and  there 
we  have  the  same  mention  of  the  water  of  Bramber.  Such  a  method 
of  nomenclature  obviously  resembles  Tibbins'  'Shoreham  river,' the 
'  Beeding  river '  alluded  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Sussex  Archceological 

j  Collections  (xxvii.  98),  and  the  'Weald-ditch,'  which  Selden  gives 
as  the  name  of  the  Adur  in  his  day.  Such  a  method  of  naming 
a  river  from  places  along  its  banks  is  quite  common.  During  my 
own  acquaintance  with  the  river  (1884-92),  I  have  never  heard  the 
country  people  call  it  anything  but  'Shoreham  river,'  and  rarely 
that.    There  would,  indeed,  be  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  view 

:  that  the  river  before  1710  was  nameless.  Either  the  Ouse  or  the  Adur 
was  nameless  to  Camden.    The  Ouse  is  called  '  anonymus  '  by  Baxter 

!  (Glossarium,  p.  147),  and  other  instances  are  common.  The  frequency 
of  '  Avon  '  suggests  that  in  Keltic  times,  too,  a  river  was  often  known 

:  by  no  better  name  than  'river.'  Such  namelessness  would  be  all  the 
more  possible  in  the  case  of  small  streams  like  the  Adur,  most  of 

s  which  is  still  an  arm  of  the  sea.  But  at  present  Harrison's  definite 
assertion  that  he  visited  the  river  and  it  was  called  '  Sore  '  must  hold 

!  the  field,  and  Harrison's  accuracy  is  such  that  his  statements  are  not 

j  to  be  challenged  without  very  serious  cause.  Sore,  it  may  be  added, 
is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  variation  on  Shoreham,  as  there  is  at 
least  one  other  river  of  the  name  in  England." 


No.  33. 

A  BRIGHTON  ACCIDENT  IN  1808. 

The  following  amusing  description  of  an  accident  which  took  place 
at  Brighton  is  from  the  Globe  for  Monday,  July  1 5th,  1 808 .  The  Chalk 
Pit  mentioned,  was  opposite  to  where  Wykeham  Terrace  now  stands ; 
it  is  marked  upon  old  maps  of  Brighton.  The  posts  and  rails  round 
the  Steine  figure  in  several  well-known  prints.  The  term  "whiskey," 
as  applied  to  a  conveyance,  has  long  since  died  out  at  Brighton. 

"  A  singular  and  ludicrous  accident  happened  at  Brighton,  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  which  had  very  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. A  gentleman  from  Lewes,  in  a  whiskey,  having  alighted  at 
the  door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  Inn,  in  North-street,  left  a  boy  to 
take  care  of  his  horse,  while  he  entered  the  house.  The  gentleman 
had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  two  sailors,  who  had  but  a  short  time 
before  been  landed  from  the  Dapper  gun-brig,  being  two  of  the  crew 
of  that  vessel,  passing  and  observing  the  chaise  empty,  were  determined 
to  indulge  themselves  with  a  ride.  The  remonstrances  of  the  boy  were 
ineffectual,  the  tars  were  presently  seated,  and  the  whip  being  forcibly 
applied  to  the  horse,  he  dashed  up  North-street,  at  full  speed,  the 
sailors  huzzaing,  and  calling  out  to  the  people  in  the  street  to  clear 
the  road.  Beaching  the  extremity  of  North-street,  the  horse,  by  the 
regular  road  to  it,  entered  the  chalk-pit  beyond  it ;  when  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  further  that  way,  he  turned  himself 
about,  and  dashed  down  North-street,  with  the  same  fury  as  he  had 
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previously  passed  up,  one  of  the  sailors  still  applying  the  whip,  and 
the  other  roaring  out  to  the  people  to  clear  the  way.  The  confusion 
in  the  street  was  now  general,  down  which  the  chaise  passed  in  safety, 
but  on  reaching  the  Steyne,  the  horse,  in  lieu  of  turning  off  by  the 
road  to  the  right,  took  a  leap  at  the  fence,  breaking  one  of  the  posts 
short  off,  and  carrying  away  two  of  the  rails.  One  of  the  sailors  was 
thrown  out  of  the  chaise  by  the  shock  at  the  instant,  but  not  much 
hurt ;  while  the  other,  who  was  pitched  from  his  seat  on  the  brick 
pavement  of  the  Steyne,  shortly  after,  had  two  of  his  ribs  and  his 
collar-bone  broken.  The  Surgeon  of  the  gun-brig  being  on  shore, 
and  hearing  of  the  accident,  repaired  to  Mr.  Newnham's,  Surgeon, 
took  the  man  under  his  care,  and  soon  after  had  him  removed  in  a 
boat  to  the  vessel."  J.  S. 


No.  34. 

BE LICS  AT  AN  OLD  BBIGHTON  INN 

For  this  paragraph  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  Brighton  Herald 
for  April  9th,  1892:— 

"  During  the  demolition  of  the  famous  old  hostelry,  known  as  '  The 
Unicorn,'  in  North  Street,  some  interesting  relics  have  been  brought 
to  light,  including  some  20  or  30  old  coins,  both  English  and  foreign. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  these  is  a  quarter  anna  issued  by  the  East 
Indian  Company;  an  English  half -farthing  issued  in  1844;  and  a  good 
specimen  of  the  grand  old  penny  of  Gleo.  III.,  bearing  the  date  of 
1767.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  a  Eussian  penny,  of  somewhat  rude 
coinage,  dated  1788  (when  the  notorious  and  imperious  Catherine  II. 
was  Empress).  The  obverse  shows  the  monogram  '  I.E.'  within  a 
wreath ;  the  reverse  is  a  double-headed  spread  eagle,  surmounted  by 
a  small  crown,  with  the  initials  'C  and  'M'  at  the  base.  Another 
curiosity  is  a  stoutly -made  brass  button,  an  inch  in  diameter,  decidedly 
'horsey,' — a  well-formed  horse's  head  standing  out  in  bold  relief  in 
the  centre,  with  a  race-horse  above  this  and  a  cart-horse  below.  The 
greatest  find,  however,  is  a  stone  of  about  a  foot  in  length  and  about 
nine  inches  in  width,  and  some  nine  inches  in  thickness  ;  in  fact,  it 
resembles  a  piece  of  an  ordinary  kerb-stone.  On  the  smooth  face  of 
it  are  rudely  carved  :  — 

1693 
G 

W  M 

As  it  was  discovered  at  the  foundation  of  the  centre  of  the  North 
Street  front  of  the  old  inn,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  original  house 
was  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Windsor  Street,  and  that  a  westerly 
addition  was  made  to  the  house  in  1693,  the  stone  found  being  probably 
the  f oundatition  stone  of  the  new  building.  The  letters  '  W '  and  4  M ' 
doubtless  stand  for  William  and  Mary,  who  occupied  the  Throne  of 
England  at  the  date  named.  It  is  probable  the  'Gr'  stands  for  'Grunn,' 
the  owner  of  the  freehold  at  the  period.  One  of  the  title-deeds  of  the 
earlier  house  (dated  1635)  alludes  to  the  house  as  having  been  built 
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in  Gunn's  'fields'  (or  common  laines).  Then,  again,  a  deed  dated 
July,  1698,  states  'one  Gunn  sold  the  farm  house,  barn  and  roads  to 
John  Humphrey.'  The  tenant  of  the  house  at  this  latter  date  '  being- 
one  Gold.'  The  stone,  therefore,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  doubt- 
less Messrs.  Smithers  and  Son  will  find  a  fitting  corner  for  it  in  their 
new  building  about  to  be  erected." 


No.  35. 

WOBTHING  v.  TABBING  IN  1789. 
The  following  lines  are  from  the  Ladies'  Magazine  for  1789  : — 
Written  on  the  Sea-Beach  at  Worthing,  May  20th. 

Worthing  farewell ! 
To  thee,  and  thy  inhospitable  shores, 
I'll  bid  adieu  !  and  fly  to  climes  far  off, 
Where  I  may  meet  inhabitants  more  gentle  ; 
With  men,  whose  minds,  congenial  to  my  own, 
Are  ever  bent  to  learn  that  best,  most  noblest, 
And  most  arduous  task,  to  make  the  draught, 
The  bitter  draught  of  life,  go  easy  down. 

Amid  the  toil  and  bustle  of  this  short, 
This  transient  life,  what  man  would  wish  to  live, 
If  not  sometimes  with  mutual  intercourse, 
Each  sex  with  other  join'd,  in  chat  familiar, 
And  with  innocence  combin'd  ?    'Tis  thus 
The  tedious  hours  with  pleasure  he  beguiles  ; 
Thus,  freed  from  all  the  tumult,  and  the  noise 
Of  active  business,  he  happiness  secures. 

Did  not  thy  even  sands,  and  placid  waves, 
Invite  the  sickly  stranger  to  thy  shores, 
Thy  name,  0  Worthing  !  soon  would  be  confin'd 
To  dark  oblivion. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  language  most  uncouth, 
In  charge  exorbitant,  who'd  dwell  with  thee 
Longer  than  strong  necessity  compels  ? 

If  gentle  B  -s  had  not  with  grateful  smiles, 

And  conversation  mild,  my  evening  walks 
Most  graciously  adorn'd,  I  had,  of  men, 
Been  most  uncomfortable  and  forlorn  : 
But  she,  with  kind  complacence,  and  with  gay 
And  lively  sense,  amid  the  taunts,  and  frowns, 
Of  studied  ignorance,  with  pleasing  converse, 
And  with  grateful  mien,  her  leisure  hours 
With  me  most  gen'rously  did  share.    For  which, 
Thou  charming  maid,  accept  my  warmest  thanks, 

Nor  ye,  my  Tarring  friends,  refuse  the  just, 
The  warm  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart ! 
Under  your  hospitable  roof,  the  hours 
Unnotic'd,  and  untold,  did  swiftly  pass, 
Nor  one  unhappy  minute  intervene. 
With  men  like  you  I'd  ever  wish  to  dwell : 
With  you,  my  time  most  happily  would  pass  ; 
Of  open  generosity  profuse, 
And  virtuous  sensibility  replete, 
What  man  would  ever  leave  such  worthy  friends, 
Did  not  his  avocations  call  him  thence  ? 
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If  dire  necessity1  should  e'er  again 
Compel  my  weak,  and  wand'ring  steps,  to  seek 
Old  Neptune's  comfortable,  strength 'ning  waves, 
Thee,  Worthing  !  I  shall  gladly  pass,  and  still 
Remembering  former  friendships,  dealt  profuse, 
To  hospitable  Tarring  bend  my  way. 

T.  C. 


No.  36. 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  AT  DUBEFOBD  ABBEY  AND 

SELBOBNE  PBIOBY. 

In  looking  through  Gilbert  White's  account  of  the  Priory  in  his 
"Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne"  (edition  published 
1853,  edited  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bt.),  I  was  surprised  to  find  at 
page  245  (letter  XX.),  a  woodcut  representing  "eight  Encaustic  tiles 
from  the  Priory,  now  (1788)  forming  the  floor  of  the  summer-house  in 
the  farm-house  garden,"  three  of  which  tiles  resemble,  almost  exactly, 
three  tiles  found  at  Duref ord  Abbey,  and  represented  in  their  restored 
form  in  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  61  of  our  "  Collections,"  and  numbered  respec- 
tively 1,3,  12.  Mr.  W.  H.  Blaauw  does  not  allude  to  this  coincidence, 
though  he  mentions  Selborne  as  being  only  seven  miles  from  Dureford, 
and  quotes  White's  account  of  the  manufacture  of  rushlights  in  his 
article  on  "Dureford  Abbey."  I  may  add  that  these,  with  other  tiles 
from  the  abbey,  almost  the  only  relics  of  Henry  de  Hoese's  foundation, 
are  in  our  Society's  Museum. 

C.  T.  P. 


No.  37. 

BE LICS  OF  MEDIEVAL  LEWES. 

In  excavating,  in  November,  1890,  for  the  cellarage  of  the  new 
Unicorn  Inn,  in  the  High  Street  (next  the  White  Hart  Hotel),  the 
workmen  found  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet  some  fragments  of  pottery, 
a  broken  iron  spur,  much  corroded,  a  bone  needle,  some  three  inches 
long,  a  boar's  tusk  in  very  good  preservation,  the  core  of  a  goat's 
horn,  and  teeth,  bones  and  portions  of  skulls  of  oxen,  swine  and  other 
animals.  The  pottery  and  spur  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  13th 
or  14th  Century. 

Some  days  after  the  find  referred  to,  in  digging  a  drain  at  the  back 
of  the  premises,  portions  of  an  earthenware  jug  were  found,  covered 
externally  with  a  greenish-yellow  coloured  granulated  glaze.  I  have, 
fortunately,  been  enabled  to  put  these  pieces  together,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  or  two,  the  vessel  is  perfect,  and  forms  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  potter's  art  of  the  17th  Century.  The 
above  are  now  in  the  Museum. 

C.  T.  P. 

1  The  author  was  at  Worthing  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 
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No.  38. 

RELICS  OF  ANCIENT  LEWES. 

The  workmen  engaged  (Feb.,  1892,)  in  clearing  the  site  of  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings,  found  built  into  an  old  wall  under  the  kitchen  of 
the  Star  Hotel,  and  in  other  parts  near,  some  dozen  pieces  of  worked 
stone,  portions  of  mouldings,  pilasters,  &c,  among  them  three  segments 
of  arches  boldly  carved,  two  with  a  diamond- shaped  pattern  of  mould- 
ings, with  rows  of  pellets,  and  quatrefoil  ornament  in  centre,  the  third 
having  a  dogtooth  moulding,  the  work  upon  all  three  being  in  excellent 
condition.  From  their  resemblance  to  some  of  the  carved  stonework 
from  the  Priory,  in  the  Museum,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  they  were 
brought  from  thence,  another  instance,  if  so,  of  the  use  of  that  building 
as  a  quarry  in  former  times.  By  the  courtesj^  of  the  Corporation  of 
Lewes,  these  interesting  remains  are  now  placed  in  the  Museum. 

C.  T.  P. 


No.  39. 

DISCOVERIES  AT  FRISTON  CHURCH. 

In  announcing  the  then  approaching  services  in  connection  with  the 
re-opening  of  this  Church,  after  extensive  alterations,  the  Eastbourne 
Chronicle  for  March  5th,  1892,  gives  the  following  particulars,  which 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  a  more  permanent  record  than 
that  afforded  by  the  columus  of  a  newspaper,  and  are,  therefore, 
inserted  in  these  11  Notes  " : — 

"The  work  has  disclosed  many  evidences  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  building,  carrying  its  history  back  to  pre-Conquest  times.  Eeniains 
of  the  original  doorway,  and  of  one  window  on  the  south  side,  are 
now  plainly  visible.  The  architectural  features  of  the  chancel,  which 
are  unique,  had  been  thoroughly  destroyed  by  its  being  made  to  receive 
the  huge  monuments  of  the  Selwyn  family  of  Friston  Place.  The 
floor  had  been  lowered  and  the  arches  and  windows  blocked  up  on 
either  side.  The  monuments  have  now  been  removed,  under  faculty, 
into  the  transept,  and  the  arches  and  windows  opened  out.  These 
arches,  springing  east  and  west  from  the  same  corbels  as  that  over  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  of  the  same  form,  are  of  very  early  date, 
and  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
to  give  the  idea  of  a  cruciform  construction.  The  side  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  of  late  13th  Century  work,  that  on  the  south  side  still 
bearing  the  consecration  crosses.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  a  peculiar 
recess  was  disclosed,  six  feet  long,  and  arched,  which  had  apparently 
formed  a  re-table  or  recess  for  the  ornaments.  The  church  lacked 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  vestry,  and  this  has  now  been  added. 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  mean,  but  funds  have  not  permitted  their 
re-placement  at  present.  The  roof  is  a  noble  one,  peculiar  for  its 
immense  oak  beams  and  the  careful  moulding  of  every  rafter.  These 
were  hidden  by  plaster  and  whitewash,  but  are  now  thrown  open  as 
originally  designed.    The  Yicar  has  himself  designed  and  constructed 

xxxviii.  Q 
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a  Holy  Table,  partly  out  of  old  materials,  with  bevelled  pilasters  at  each 
corner,  and  a  carved  frieze  of  vine  scroll  work  surmounting  the  open 
arcade  which  forms  the  front."  J.  S. 


No.  40. 

TREASURES  FOUND  AT  HASTINGS. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Southern  Weekly  Neivs  for  Nov.  15, 
1890:— 

"  Sometime  last  spring,  while  the  earth  upon  the  Castle  Hill  at 
Hastings  was  being  removed,  in  connection  with  the  recent  excavations 
for  the  new  lift,  a  large  round  bronze  seal  was  discovered.  It  is  about 
two  inches  across,  and  is  engraved  upon  one  side  only.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  broken  projecting  piece,  which  probably  was  used  for  securing 
the  seal  to  some  object,  there  being  also  slight  traces  of  gilding.  The 
device  represents  a  large,  equally  branched  cross,  within  a  circle  or 
fillet.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  an  Abbot's  mitre,  with  two  labels 
fringed,  and  the  quarterings  are,  1st  and  4th  quarters,  a  crown  (com- 
posed of  three  fleur  de  lys),  and  2nd  and  3rd  quarters,  a  dagger  or 
short  sword.  The  seal  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Dawson, 
E.Gr.S.,  of  Uckfield,  who  recognised  the  arms  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Abbots  of  "Battell."  Mr.  Dawson  has  also  some  bronze  axe  heads, 
and  a  bronze  dagger  hilt  (bearing  a  device  of  arms,  &c),  flint  arrow 
heads  and  other  implements,  as  well  as  some  decorated  pottery,  &c, 
found  at  various  times  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Hastings,  and  also  a  small 
deer  antler  from  the  newly- discovered  "subterranean  forest"  on  the 
crest  of  the  Castle  Hill,  penetrated  by  the  new  road.  These  objects 
will  shortly  be  described  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  at 
Lewes." 


No.  41. 

A  SUSSEX  SHEPHERD'S  GIFT 

The  Society's  Museum  has  received  a  large  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  collection  of  Prse-historic  exhibits  in  the  shape  of  some  700  Neolithic 
flint  implements  (Sussex)  from  the  district  of  Eastdean,  comprising 
celts,  hammer  stones,  scrapers,  flakes,  chisels,  &c,  presented  hj  Mr. 
Stephen  Blackmore,  a  shepherd  of  Eastdean,  who,  with  a  quick  eye, 
much  patience,  and  great  discrimination,  had  by  degrees  accumulated 
a  large  and  varied  collection.  Desirous  of  supplying  those  varieties 
our  Museum  lacked,  and  of  retaining  a  portion  of  his  gatherings  in 
his  native  county,  he  has  taken  the  very  proper  and  practical  course 
of  placing  them  under  the  Society's  charge.  As  Hon.  Curator,  in 
recording  and  acknowledging  this  welcome  gift  from  the  lowly  Sussex 
shepherd,  I  would  impress  upon  Members,  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large,  the  desirability  of  emulating  his  example,  and  by  that  means 
rendering  our  small  Museum  more  worthily  representative  of  the  Sussex 
of  the  past.  *  C.  T.  P. 
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No.  42. 

THE  PENDRELL  FAMILY. 

The  subjoined  paragraph,  cut  from  a  stray  leaf  of  the  Mirror, 
should  be  compared  with  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower's  account  of  Mr.  Charles 
Pendrell,  of  Alfriston,  in  Yol.  X.  of  the  "  S.  A.  C.,"  p.  189.  Mr. 
Lower,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  mention  Dr.  Pendrell's  son,  whose 
name  and  place  of  death  are  given  here. 

"The  Pendrils. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Mirror.'' 

"  Sir, — From  a  note  which  I  have  just  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
interesting  account  of  the  escape  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  Yol.  Y.  of 
the  Mirror,  the  reader  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  pension  granted  to 
Richard  Pendril  expired  at  his  death.  No  such  thing.  Old  Dr. 
Pendril  lived,  practised  and  died  at  Alfriston,  a  little  town  in  the  east 
of  Sussex,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since.  His  son,  John  Pendril,  died 
at  Eastbourn,  four  or  five  years  ago.  His  son,  Mr.  John  Pendril,  kept 
a  public  house  at  Lewes  a  few  years  since,  to  which  he  added  the 
appropriate  sign  of  the  'Royal  Oak.'    All  these  in  succession  enjoyed 

the  pension  marks,1  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  together  with 

something  of  a  sporting  character  called  '  free  warren.'  The  last  Mr. 
John  Pendril  was  lately  living  at  or  near  Brighton. 

MY.  AY." 


No.  43. 

THE  POYNINGS'  PEDIGREE. 

Attention  has  been  called,  by  Cecil  Henry  Russell,  Esq.,  of  27, 
Brunswick  Terrace,  Brighton,  to  an  omission  in  the  Poynings'  Pedigree, 
in  Yol.  XY.  "S.  A.  C,"  page  15,  where  a  daughter  of  Michael  Lord 
Poynings  (Margaret)  is  not  mentioned  among  the  children.  A  refer- 
ence to  a  will  on  page  23  of  the  same  volume  shows  that  a  legacy  was 
left  to  her. 


No.  44. 

A  CORRECTION. 

The  Paper  on  Towncreep. — I  am  sorry  that,  writing  without  the 
volumes  of  the  "  S.  A.  C."  at  hand,  I  have  attributed  (in  notes  17  and 
18,  on  pages  30  and  31  of  this  volume)  a  paper  on  "The  Measure- 
ments of  Ptolemy,"  &c,  in  Yol.  XXXL,  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Napper,  which 
was  really  written  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills. 

Edward  H.  R.  Tatham. 
1  It  was  a  pension  of  100  marks. 

Q  2 
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No.  45. 

THE  RIDGE  FAMILY. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Ridge  Family,  &c,"  contributed 
to  "  S.  A.  C,"  Yol.  XXXVII.,  page  116,  I  stated  that  the  family  to 
which  William  Ridge  belonged  was  extinct.  This  I  now  find  to  be  a 
mistake,  due  on  my  part  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  a 
remark  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Berry  Morris,  relating  to  the 
"  Memorandum  Book."  Several  members  of  the  S.  A.  S.  have  cor- 
responded with  me  upon  the  subject,  and  in  correcting  my  error  have 
been  good  enough  to  supply  some  useful  items  of  information  relating 
to  members  of  various  branches  of  the  Ridge  family.  These  additional 
notes,  together  with  copies  of  several  early  wills,  may  perhaps  furnish 
materials  for  a  paper  in  some  future  volume. 

John  Sawyer. 


No.  46. 

"SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS:1 

Members  wishing  to  complete  their  sets  of  "S.  A.  C."  should  not 
miss  any  opportunity  that  offers  for  doing  so.  The  early  volumes  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  dear.  I  cannot  supply  Vols.  II.  and 
III.,  and  have  but  one  or  two  copies  each  of  I.,  IV.,  V.,  VIII.,  XIII., 
XVI.,  XVII.,  XX.,  XXI.  and  XXIV. 

C.  T.  Phillips,  Hon.  Librarian. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XXXVIII. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XXXVIII. 


A. 


Abbe,  the,  de  la  Riviere,  the  first  cleric 

to  adopt  a  peruke,  81. 
Abbe's  perruquets,  origin  of  the  term,  82. 
Adur,  River,  Drayton's  allusion  to  it, 

218. 

Adur,  River,  protests  against  its  being 
thus  called,  219. 

Adur,  River,  Seldon's  remarks  upon  it, 
218-219. 

Alb,  the,  when  worn,  73. 

Aldborough  (the  Roman  Isuriam),  its 
walls  covered  up  in  course  of  ages,  23. 

Aldingbourne  Church,  attempt  at  con- 
structional polychrome  at,  4,  note. 

Aldsworth  House,  used  as  a  college,  97 
and  note. 

Aldsworth  College,  curious  stories  rela- 
ting to,  97,  note. 

Altar  lights,  order  relating  to,  issued 
by  Edward  VI.  (1547),  107,  note. 

Altar  of  the  rood,  position  and  use  of, 
106,  note. 

Amber  and  glass  beads,  found  at  Saxon - 
bury,  183. 

Amberley  Church,  discovery  of  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  in, 
11. 

Amice,  the,  what  typical  of,  73. 
Ancient  canoe,  remains  of,  discovered 

at  Pevensey,  200. 
Andre,  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  paper 

on  "Mural  Paintings,  &c,"  1-20. 
Andre,  J.,  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  paper 

on  "  West  Grinstead  Church,  &c," 

46-59. 

Anecdote  of  a  French  Bishop,  81,  note. 

An  engagement  ring,  194. 

Ardingly  Church,  monuments  in,  to  the 
Culpeppers,  &c,  118-119. 

Arlington  Church,  Sussex,  Notes  on. 
By  Charles  E.  Powell,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 184-188.  Neglected  condition 
of  church  previously  to  restoration  ; 
dedication  to  St.  Pancras  ;  the  building 
mainly  Decorated,  but  dating  from 
an  earlier  period ;  dearth  of  documen- 
tary evidence ;  supposed  Romano - 
British  site ;  portions  of  existing 
Saxon,  Norman,  Transitional  and 
Decorated  work ;  plan  of  Saxon 
church  ;  a  Saxon  window,  184  ;  indi- 
cations of  two  fires  at  different  dates  ; 
discovery  of  an  urn  beneath  the  church 


floor,  185  and  note;  chantry,  attached 
to  the  Manor  of  Claverham  ;  its  con- 
nection with  the  Earls  of  Liverpool ; 
form  of  church  as  enlarged  in  the 
Transitional  period ;  details  of  arch, 
&c. ;  plan  of  the  Decorated  and  later 
work,  186 ;  insertion  of  Perpendicular 
windows  ;  damage  in  Puritan  times  ; 
mural  decorations ;  texts,  187  and 
note  ;  summary  of  successive  periods, 
188  and  note. 
Arlington  Church ,  Anglo  -  Saxon  window 
in,  184. 

Arlington  Church,  Caen  stone  column 

found  in  wall  of  porch  of,  187. 
Arlington  Church,  discovery  of  coffin 

slabs  in,  186,  ibid,  note  and  188. 
Arlington  Church,  discovery  of  a  large 

urn  in,  185. 
Arlington  Church,  incised  markings  in, 

44,  note. 

Arlington  Church,  its  deplorable  con- 
dition before  restoration,  184. 

Arlington  Church,  leper  window  in,  186. 

Arlington  Church,  traces  of  successive 
fires  at,  185. 

Arms  granted  to  the  Sussex  Selwyns  in 
1611,  165. 

Arms  of  Pellatt  first  recorded  in  1634, 
and  again  in  1662,  100. 

Arnold,  Rev.  F.  H.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
paper  on  "  Memoirs  op  Mrs.  Old- 
field,  &c,"  83-98. 

Arundel,  Charles,  and  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy in  1583,  114. 

Arundel  Church,  painting  of  the  Seven 
Acts  of  Mercy,  on  wall  of,  17. 

Arundel  Church,  painting  representing 
the  devil  creating  mortal  sins,  &c,  17. 

Ashburnham  Park,  the  sea  probably 
close  to,  in  remote  times,  29. 

Ashbui-nham,  The  Right  Hon  the  Earl 
of,  excavations  at  Towncreep,  carried 
out  by,  22. 

Ashburn  Valley,  its  level  bottom,  29. 

Ashburn  Valley,  once  probably  alive 
with  commerce,  31. 

Ashburn  Valley  the,  probably  a  tidal 
estuary  in  the  Middle  Ages,  27. 

Ashurst  Parish,  unmentioncd  in  Domes- 
day Book,  47,  note. 

Axe -head,  iron,  found  imbedded  in  an 
oak  tree  at  Towncreep,  22. 
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Barnard,  Thomas,  examination  of  in 
1583,  114. 

Barwell,  Mr.  (coadjutor  to  Warren 
Hastings),  his  career,  and  services,  96 
and  notes. 

Battle  Abbey,  purchase  (in  1512)  of  two 
candlesticks,  for  tapers  to  be  kept 
burning  before  the  high  altar,  59, 
note. 

Battle  Church,  painting  of  "  The  Three 

Living  and  Three  Dead,"  on  the 

walls  of,  17  and  18. 
Battle,  "new  road"  from  Lewes  to, 

constructed  in  1813,  25. 
Beard,  the  question  of  wearing,  a  cause 

of  scandal  in  the  Church,  78. 
Beeding  Priory,  Chancery  suit  in  re,  116 
"Beeding  River,"  early  name  of  the 

Adur,  221. 
Bequest,  by  William  Pellet,  of  Steyning, 

of  60  cartloads  of  stones  to  mend  the 

way  between  the  forge  and  Charlton, 

103. 

Bemardi,  a  Fleming,  his  paintings  at 

Chichester  Cathedral,  4. 
Bignor  Church,  aumbry  placed  in  north 

wall  of  chancel  of,  57. 
Bignor  Park,  lease  of  (1584),  115,  note. 
Bignor  Park,  purchased  in  1584,  by 

Richard  Pellatt,  115  and  notes. 
Bignor,  stone  (date  1632),  with  arms  of 

Pellatt,  &c,  in  wall  of  house  there, 

123. 

Bignor  Villa,  its  situation,  near  the  head 

of  River  Aran,  30,  note. 
Binstead  Church  interior,  once  entirely 

covered  with  pictures,  5. 
Black,  chosen  as  the  clerical  colour  in 

16th  century,  81. 
Bishop's  gloves,  their  bestowment  con- 
nected with  the  feudal  system,  75. 
Bodiam,  "  Chaunsell  before  St.  Gilis," 

in  Church  of,  196. 
Bodiam  Church,  bequest  for  mending 

the  "  Boteraces  "  in,  196. 
Bodiam  Church,  "rode,"  or  rood,  in, 

196. 


Bodiam  Church,  bequest  of  "Kene" 
and ' '  Heyf ers ' '  for  the  '  'Reparation' 5 
of,  196. 

Bolney,  Manor  of,  acquired  by  Pellatt 

familly,  116. 
Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,  in  1815, 

87. 

Borromeo,  Cardinal,  orders  his  clergy 

to  dress  in  black  (1565),  81. 
' '  Bos  gentleman, ' '  meaning  of  the  term, 

87  and  note. 
Bos  Longifrons,  skull  and  bones  of, 

found  at  Pevensey,  199. 
Bosham  Church,  discovery  of  a  painting 

of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  in,  11. 
Bramber  Castle,  its  situation,  near  the 

head  of  the  River  Adur,  30,  note. 
"  Bramber  Water,"  early  name  for  the 

Adur,  220. 
Brede  Valley,  the,  from  Winchelsea  to 

Whatlington,  once  a  tidal  estuary, 

27. 

Brighton  Accident,  a,  in  1808,  221. 

Brighton  Inn,  relics  at  a,  222. 

Brighton,  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  216. 

Broadstairs  and  its  famous  chapel  by 
the  sea,  132. 

Browne,  Col.,  anecdote  of,  86,  note. 

Buncton  Chapel,  description  of,  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  203-205. 

Buncton,  document  relating  to  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Chapel,  of,  204. 

Buncton,  its  connection  with  Sele 
Priory,  204. 

Bure,  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  71  note. 

Burton  Church,  curious  figure  of  a 
female  saint,  crucified  head  down- 
wards, on  wall  of,  15. 

Burton  Church,  Royal  Arms  (date  1636), 
on  South  side  of,  19. 

Bury,  souvenir  of  the  Great  Frost  of 
1634,  at,  210. 

Byne,  Jacob  de,  one  of  the  Jurors  in 
making  the  Nonae  return  for  West 
Grinstead,  47,  note. 

Byne,  July  ana,  wife  of  Philip  de,  gift 
of  lands  to  Sele  Priory,  by,  47,  note. 


c. 

Calendar,  a,  or  the  Deeds  and  other 
Documents  in  the  possession  or  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  (con- 
tinued from  Vol.  XXXVII.  pages  39 
and  190).  By  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin, 
Esq.,  137-140.  [The  documents  are 
numbered  from  459  to  477,  both 
inclusive.] 


Caryll,  Edward,  Esq.,  examination  of, 

in  1583,  114. 
Chailey,  pottery  works  at,  202. 
Challoner  "young,"  arranging  for  his 

marriage,  curious  incident,  105. 
Charlton  Manor,  leased  to  William 

Pellatt  by  Abbess  and  Convent  of 

Sion,  110. 
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cymen's  ora. 


Charlton,  Manor  of,  descent  of,  111 . 
Charlton,  Manor  of,  purchased  from 

the  Crown  by  William  Pellatt,  1557, 

110. 

Charlton,  Manor,  value  of,  in  1587, 
116. 

Charteham,  Kent,  lands  in,  bequeathed 
by  John  Pellet,  1487,  101-102. 

Chasuble  derivation  of  the  term,  76. 

Chasuble,  emblematic  meaning  of,  74. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  £10  given  for  its 
repair  1664,  by  Thomas  Pellatt,  126. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  custom  as  to  burn- 
ing tapers  on  great  festivals  in  13th 
century,  59. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  the  Precentor-of, 
Prebendary  of  Oving,  193. 

Chiltington  Church,  two  sets  of  fresco 
designs,  one  over  the  other,  on  walls 
of,  4. 

Chichester,  discovery  (in  1829)  of  a  12th 
century  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child,  in  the  Bishop's  private 
chapel,  11. 

Chichester,  Roman  Corn  Mortar,  found 
in,  209. 

Chichester,  token  a,  date  1794,  found  at 

Eastbourne,  202. 
"  Church-alt,"  references  to,  at  Steyn- 

ing,  in  1546,  104  and  note. 
Churchwarden  Architecture,  defined, 

'  188,  note. 
Cissbury,  suggested  origin  of  name  of, 

212. 

Cistercian  Monks,  and  their  disregard 
of  cleanliness,  65. 

Citeaux,  the  congregation  of,  founded 
in  1098,  62. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  and  his  beard,  79. 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  Paris,  built  in  1490, 
from  proceeds  of  the  effects  of  the 
Prior  of  Lewes,  198. 

Cluni,  ordinances  tor  the  better 
observance  of  the  obits,  &c.  by 
Sir  George  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  39- 
42.  Recent  acquisition  of  the  docu- 
ment by  France ;  courtesy  of  the 
Director  -  General  of  the  National 
Library  ;  Lewes  Priory  principally 
concerned  in  executing  the  ordinance  ; 
system  of  giving  notice  of  death  of 
Cluniac  monks  in  France  and  England, 
39 ;  "Why  notices  were  sent  toLongue- 
ville  Priory  ;  decline  of  the  observ- 
ance ;  Dieppe  and  the  Sussex  coast ; 
obligation  of  the  Cluniac  Prior  to 
receive  and  transmit  notices  ;  penal- 
ties for  neglect,  40  ;  Dieppe  and  Rye 
used  as  seaports  by  the  Plantaganef 
Kings  ;  definition  of  bead  or  bede- 
roll,  and  of  obit,  ibid,  notes ;  nature 
and  object  of  the  Ordinance,  40-41 ; 


copy  of  the  document,  41-42  ;  defini- 
tion of  breve,  41,  note. 
Cluny,  the  congregation  of,  founded  in 
902,  62. 

Clmyping  Church,  a  consecration  cross, 
"large  and  elegant  specimen  of  12th 
century  date,"  formerly  on  walls  of, 
19. 

Clymping  Church,  aumbries  placed  in 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  of,  56. 

Codrington,  Rev.  R.  H.,  D.D.,  paper 
on  "Selywn  Families, &c,"  163-165. 

Colbert,  his  threat  of  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  hair  into  France,  82,  note. 

Coldharbour,  a  name  said  to  indicate 
the  vicinity  of  a  Roman  road,  31  and 
note. 

Comet,  the,  of  1769,  and  its  six  tails,  194. 

"Concealed"  lands,  meaning  of  the 
term,  142. 

Constantius  II.,  gold  coin  of,  found  at 
Seaford,  202. 

Coolham,  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
discovered  at,  210. 

Cooper,  John,  of  Slinfold  (1526),  his 
mention  of  a  rood  in  church  of,  6,note. 

Cope,  origin  of  the,  76. 

Cornish  Cross  in  Sussex,  A.  By 
Arthur  G.  Langdon,  35-38.  Ancient 
cross  at  Eastbourne,  33  ;  notices  of 
other  specimens  in  London  and 
Canada,  ibid,  note;  the  Eastbourne 
example  brought  from  Tredrea,  by 
Mr.  Davies  Giddy,  in  1817  ;  rarity  of 
crosses  of  this  type,  34  ;  description, 
material,  condition,  dimensions,  35  ; 
details  of  ornamentation,  35-37 ; 
uncertain  age  of,  37 ;  specimen 
probably  used  as  a  gats  post,  ibid, 
notes. 

Cotton,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  the 

Poet  Cowper,  121-122. 
Cowfold  Church,  canopy  work  connected 

with  rood  screen,  altar  in,  50,  note. 
Cowfold  parish,  unmentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book,  47,  note. 
Cowland  frock,  monastic,  the  distinction 

between  explained,  64. 
Cowper,  the  Poet,  his  descent  from  the 

Pellatt  family,  121. 
Cowper,  William,  his  noble  origin,  121. 
"Crosse  "  in  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret 

Patens,  London,  earliest  mention  of, 

101  and  102. 
Crowhurst,  measurement  of  its  famous 

yew  tree,  216. 
Crozier,  the,  symbolic  meaning  of,  75. 
Culpepper,  the  house  of,  118. 
Culpepper,  Sir  William,  marriage  with 

Jane  Pellatt,  1626,  117. 
Cymcn's  Ora,  various  sites  of,  suggested, 

212. 
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Dalmatic,  the,  assigned  as  a  chief  vest- 
ment for  deacons  in  4th  century,  76. 

Danes,  the,  tradition  as  to  their  ' '  knock- 
ing down"  the  town  at  Towncreep, 
22. 

Defoe,  description  of  Lewes  by,  124. 

Discovery  of  Romano -British  Remains, 
near  Green  Street,  Eastbourne.  By 
H.  Michell -Whitley,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
160-162.  Find  of  several  small  circular 
pits  ;  discovery  of  a  large  pit  in  1891 ; 
its  dimensions,  160 ;  traces  of  fire  ; 
list  and  description  of  contents  of 
pit,  161 ;  discovery  of  another  pit  of 
large  size  ;  contents  ;  suggestion  as  to 
the  largest  pit  having  been  a  rude 
dwelling ;  reported  former  finds  in 
neighbourhood,  162. 

Dish,  fragment  of  a  bronze,  found  at 
Saxonbury,  181. 

Doom,  or  Last  Judgment,  numerous 
examples  of,  in  fresco,  in  Sussex 
Churches,  3. 

Dragon,  on  Anglo-Saxon  ornament 
found  at  Saxonbury,  183. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart.,  paper 
on  "  Cluni  Obits,  &c,"  39-42. 


Duckett,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  paper  on 

"Gundreda,  &c,"  166-176. 
Duckett,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  paper  on 

"  Monastic  Costume,  &c,"  60-82. 
Dudley,  a  creature  of  Henry  VIII.,  his 

matrimonial  agency,  105. 
Dudley,  his  residence  at  Findon,  Sussex, 

105. 

Dunkin,  E.  H.  W.,  Esq.,  "  Calendar 

of  Deeds,  &c,"  137-140. 
Duprat,  Guillaume,  Bishop  of  Clermont 

(1535)  forfeits  his  beard,  79. 
Dureford  Abbey  and  Selbourne  Priory, 

Encaustic  Tiles  at,  224. 
Dureford  Abbey,  lands  in  West  Grin- 
stead  granted  to,  by  Wm.  de  Braose 

(in  1269),  46. 
Durrington Chapel,  demolished  between 

1648  and  1652,  159. 
DurringtonChapel,  its  silver  chalice,  159. 
Durrington  Chapel,  unsatisfactory  state 

of  things  at,  from  1638  to  1648,  157. 
Durrington,  "  reign  of  terror"  at,  in 

1638-1648,  156. 
Durrington,  the  whole  of,  copyhold  and 

freehold,  formerly  held  under  Manor 

of  Broadwater,  158. 


Eastbourne,  find  of  a  Chichester  Token 
at,  201. 

Eastbourne,  old  Cornish  Cross  in 
grounds  of  Manor  House,  at,  33. 

Eastbourne,  St.  Mary's  Church,  incised 
markings  of  interlaced  circles  on  nave 
pillars  of,  and  of  fishes  in  chancel,  43. 

East  Grinstead,  Assize  at  (in  1686),  139. 

Ellis,  The  late  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  Obituary  Notice.  By  Captain 
F.  W.  T.  Attree,  R.E.,  189-192. 

Ellis,  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  list  of  MSS. 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  191-192. 

Ellis,  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  summary  of 
papers  contributed  by  him  to 
"S.  A.  C.,"  191. 

11  Ellises,  Notices  of  the,"  published  by 
W.  Smith  Ellis,  in  1857,  190. 

Emsworth,  copper  halfpence  coined  by 
Stride,  of ,  98  and  ibid.  note. 

Engagement  ring,  a  Sussex,  suit  for  the 
recovery  of,  in  1612,  194-195. 

English  oaks,  split  by  the  frost,  210. 

Evidence  as  to  date  of  marriage  of  the 
Conqueror  with  Matilda,  171. 

Extracts,  Some,  relating  to  Sussex, 
from  the  Exchequer  Special  Com- 
missions, &c,  in  1584,  &c.  By  Alex- 
ander James  Fenton,  Esq.,  141-159. 
Explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature 


of  these  Commissions  ;  extracts  from 
the  "articles"  or  questions,  141-143  ; 
Ferring,  Kingston  and  Preston, 
Inquisition  as  to  the  Chantry  lands  ; 
"  presentments  "  of  the  men  of  Pres- 
ton andKingston,  144-146 ;  Poynings, 
Pycombe,  Manor  of  Hulters,  Stor- 
rington,  slinfold,  blllingshurst, 
Petworth,  Midhurst,  Mynsted, 
Stedham,  Elsted,  Inquisition  as  to 
lands,  &c,  "concealed  from  the 
Crown,"  146;  Shoreham,  deposition 
of  Frenchmen  taken  at  the  ' '  Lyon  ' ' 
in  Steyning  (1673),  as  to  a  ship 
unlawfully  detained,  147  ;  Cokeham 
(in  Sompting  Parish),  evidence  in 
a  suit,  Beauchamp  v.  Doggett  (1697), 
148  ;  West  Tarring  ;  Marlpost, 
evidence  in  Eversfield  v.  Edsole, 
claim  as  to  right  of  cutting  timber 
on  copyhold  land,  148-151  ;  Customs 
obtaining  in  Sussex  Manors,  152-154 ; 
Shoreham  enquiry  as  to  concealed 
lands  in  Old  Shoreham,  154  ;  West 
Tarring,  Durrington  and  Heene 
Commission  in  a  suit  for  tithes  (1652), 
questions,  evidence  and  remarks, 
154-158  ;  curious  division  of  Sussex 
Manors,  158  ;  Durrington  Chapel,  its 
silver  chalice ;  Heene  Chapel,  its  font 
used  as  a  flower-stand,  159. 
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Fecamp,  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of, 
in  Hastings,  134. 

Fecamp,  privileges  of  the  Monks  of  the 
Abbey  of,  in  England,  134. 

Fenton,  A.  J.,  Esq,.,  paper  on  "Ex- 
chequer Commissions,  <fcc,"  141-159. 

Femhurst  Church,  elegant  aumbry  in, 
57. 

Ferring,  a  terrier  of  glebe  lands  of  the 
parish  of,  146. 

Findon,  lands  in  bequest  of,  by  Benja- 
min Pellatt,  1636,  118. 

Flamsteed,  his  method  of  describing  the 
places  of  the  stars,  194. 

Food -cup,  found  at  Saxonbury,  182. 

"  Friar,"  when  and  to  whom  the  term 
applied,  63,  note. 


"  Friars,"  the,  Lewes,  description  of 

and  its  descent,  124,  125. 
"  Friars,"  the,  of  Lewes,  in  hands  of 

Pellatt  family,  from  1659  to  1805, 

124. 

Friston  Church,  aumbry  placed  in  north 

wall  of  chancel  of,  57. 
Friston  Church,  curious  arches  in,  225. 
Friston  Church,  discovery  of  a  recess  at 

back  of  altar  in,  225. 
Friston  Church,  discoveries  at,  225. 
Friston  Church,  massive  moulded  oaken 

beams  in  roof  of,  225. 
Friston  Church,  removal  of  the  Selwyn 

monuments  into  the  transept  of,  225. 
Friston,  family  of  Selwyn,  misleading 

epitaph  on  monument,  163. 


Galebrun,  a  cloth  so  called,  69,  note. 
GUttie,  G.  Byng,  Esq.,  paper  on  the 

"Minnis  Rock,  &c,"  129-136. 
George  III.,  his  visit  to  Woolwich 

Academy  in  1805,  85,  note. 
Gilbert  family,  of  Eastbourne,  their 

connection  with  Cornwall,  34. 
Gloves,  found  in  coffins  of  Bishops  and 

Abbots,  75. 
Godman,  John,  Vicar  of  Ferring,  and 

his  "  detraction"  of  Kingston,  144. 
Gratwick  family,  the,  in  a  prominent 

position  at  Cowfold  as  early  as  1460, 

110. 

Great  Frost  of  1684,  210. 

Green  Street,  Eastbourne,  disc  of  melted 

lead  found  in  ancient  pit  at,  161. 
Guestling,  Registers,  the,  201. 
Gundreda,  Countess  of  Warenne  ;  A 

Parting  Word  about  her.    By  Sir 

George  Duckett,   Bart.,  166-176. 

Gundreda  andGherbordthe  Fleming; 


in  what  sense  called  "  Sister  of 
Gherbod  "  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  166 ; 
M.  Leopold  Delisle's  opinion,  167  ; 
copy  of  a  letter ;  the  question  of 
"foster  sister"  virtually  settled,  168 ; 
Gundreda  probably  the  eldest  of  Duke 
William's  children  by  Matilda  ;  the 
effect  of  this  in  respect  of  legitimacy ; 
the  Papal  interdict ;  the  Council  of 
Rheims  ;  the  confirmation  of  the 
marriage  ;  Gundreda's  epitaph,  169 
and  note ;  historical  data  for  fixing 
Gundreda's  age,  170  ;  the  testimony 
of  William  of  Jumiege,  171 ;  William 
and  the  Interdict,  172  and  note  ;  the 
dispensation,  173  ;  the  effect  of  a 
marriage  illegal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  174  and  notes ;  conclusion  ; 
Appendix,  176. 
Gundreda,  Countess  of  Warenne, 
reasons  for  assigning  1047-8  as  the 
date  of  her  birth,  170. 


Haben,  William,  his  bequest  for  paint- 
ings in  Rogate  Church  (1520),  4. 

Hailsham  Church  and  the  Civil  War,  205 . 

Hair,  the  question  of  wearing,  a  cause 
of  scandal  in  the  Church,  78. 

Hammond,  Mrs.,  her  mode  of  life  in 
1790,  94. 

Hardham  Church,  interior  once  entirely 

covered  with  pictures,  5. 
Hardham  Church,  mediaeval  painting 

in,  from  Old  Testament— only  known 

example  in  Sussex,  5. 
Hardham  Church,  symbolical  paintings, 

on  wall  of,  15-16. 


Harrison,  Alexander,  parson  of  Ford, 
his  bequest  to  the  light-binning 
before  the  ' '  Blessed  Sacrament ' '  in 
his  church,  59. 

Harting  Church,  painting  of  St.  Helen 
on  walls  of,  15. 

Hastings,  All  Saints  Church,  extract 
from  churchwardens'  accounts  at, 
relating  to  painting  "  Scrypture  "  on 
walls  of,  19. 

Hastings,  ancient  bronze  seal  found  ou 
Castle  Hill  at,  226. 

Hastings,  the  Free  Chapel  of,  a.d.  1343, 
196. 
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Hastings,  treasures  found  at,  226. 
Hastings,  the  "  Great  Meadow  "  on  the 

East  Hill,  held  by  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 

134. 

Hastier,  Edward,  Rector  of  Bignor, 
petition  of,  1637  (?),  123-124. 

Heene,  a  reputed  Manor  of,  158. 

Heene  Chapel,  its  ruins,  window  and 
font,  159. 

Henfield  Church,  Royal  Arms  on  north 

wall  at  (date  1694),  19. 
Heraldry  and  Sussex  Monuments,  197. 
"  Heraldry,  A  Plea  for  the  Antiquity 

of,"  published  by  W.  Smith  Ellis  in 

1853,  189. 

"Heraldry,  The  Antiquities  of,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  Smith  Ellis,  in  1869, 189. 

Herald's  Visitation  of  Sussex,  1634 — 
Pellett's  arms  recorded  in,  117. 


Hilton,  Henry,  Esq.,  his  bequests  to 
Sussex  parishes,  139. 

Hippolyte,  the  name  of  Pellatt,  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of,  100. 

Holy  Trinity,  Monastery  of,  at  Caen, 
built  by  Queen  Matilda  as  an  atone- 
ment, 173. 

Horsham,  arrows  made  at,  in  temp.  Ed. 
III.,  214. 

Horsham  Church,  an  over  "restored" 

painting  in  ;  ditto  with  gigantic  bull- 

rush  sceptre,  6. 
Horsham  Church,  curious  picture  in,  of 

the  Lord  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Paul,  10. 

Howard,  John,  the  Philanthropist,  por- 
trait on  Chichester  token  of  1794,  202. 

"  Hurstpierpoint,  A  History  of,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  Smith  Ellis,  in  1837, 189. 


I.  A 

Incised  Markings  on  the  Pillars  of 
some  Sussex  Churches.  By  H. 
Michell  -  Whitley,  Esq.,  43  -  45. 
Markings  in  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Eastbourne,  interlaced  circles  in 
Nave,  fishes  in  Chancel  only  ;  similar 
markings  at  Westham  and  Pevensey ; 
list  of  markings  in  St.  Mary's,  East- 
bourne, and  Westham,  43  ;  ditto  in 
Pevensey  Church,  description  and 
explanation  of  emblems,  not  mason's 
marks  ;  fish-masons,  or  cup-marks  ; 


*D  J. 

difficulty  in  arriving  at  meaning  of, 
44  ;  interlaced  circles  in  Arlington 
Church  ;  fish-markings  in  Crypt  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  ibid,  notes;  fish 
symbolism ;  suggested  explanations 
of  fish -marks,  45. 
Influenza,  the,  prevalent  in  1832,  92, 
note. 

!  Jacob,  Rev.  Mr.,  Principal  of  Aldsworth 
I      House  College,  97. 
j  "  Jugg's  Road,"  contiguous  to  Saxon- 
bury,  Lewes,  182. 


K. 


Kingston,  Lewes,  Important  Discovery 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  at.  Com- 
piled by  John  Saavyer,  177-183.  Site 
of  the  find ;  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery 
or  Battle  Field,  177 ;  Mr.  A.  Hillman's 
gift  to  the  Society's  Museum  ;  Mr. 
B.  C.  Scammell's  notes;  Mr.  C.  T. 
Phillips,  details  of  finds  of  iron  sword 
blades  ;  ornaments  ;  umbo  of  shield, 
&c,  177-181  ;  visit  of  other  members 
of  the  S.A.  Society  to  Saxonbury, 
further  finds,  181-182  ;  summary  of 
burials  ;  area  occupied  by  interments ; 
the  "  cemetery  "  crossed  by  "  Jugg's 
Road  ;  "  description  of  "  food  cup  ;  " 
182  ;  signs  of  conflict ;  description  of 


sword  in  scabbard  ;  beads  ;  brooches, 
&c.  ;  discovery  of  Anglo  -  Saxon 
remains  at  South  Mailing  in  1830, 
183. 

Kingston,  a  free  chapel,  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  144. 

Kingston  Church,  overflowed  by  the 
sea,  144. 

Kingston,  suggested  origin  of  name, 
212. 

Kirdford  Chmch,  curious  symbolical 

painting  on  wall  of,  16-17. 
"  Kyng  ale,"  at  Steyning,  in  1520,  104 

and  note. 

"  Kyng-play,"  the,  at  Steyning,  in 
1519,  104  and  note. 


Lady's  shoe  found  at  Pevensey,  200. 
Lamberhurst  Church,  Puritanical  name 

in  Registers  of,  209. 
Langdon,    A.    G.,    Esq.,   paper  on 

"  Cornish  Cross,  &c,"  33-38. 


Lascot,  Pierre,  and  his  beard,  80. 

Last  Supper,  four  paintings  of  in  Sussex 
Churches  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen 
recorded  as  having  existedin  England, 
5. 
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Lewes,  broken  pottery  found  near,  213. 
Lewes,  find  of  a  17th  century  jug,  at 
.  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  224. 
Lewes,  its  situation,  near  the  head  of 

the  River  Ouse,  30,  note. 
Lewes,  portions  of  old  walls  found  at, 

200. 

Lewes  Priory,  note  on,  198. 

Lewes  Priory,  find  of  carved  stones 
brought  from,  225. 

Lewes  Priory,  the  house  principally 
concerned  in  executing  the  Ordinance 
for  Observance  of  Obits  among  the 
Cluniac  Priories  in  England,  39. 

Lewes  Priory,  the  nearest  Cluniac 
Monastery  to  Longueville  Priory, 
between  Dieppe  and  Kouen,  42,  note. 

Lewes,  relics  from  St.  Pancras'  Priory, 
in  Museum  at,  205. 


I  Lewes,  relics  of  ancient,  225. 
Lewes,  relics  of  mediaeval,  224. 
Lewes,  relics  from  St.  Pancras  Priory, 
205. 

Lindfield  Church,  the  Virgin  (?),  as 

Mediatrix  in  painting  there,  11. 
Little  Horsted  Church,  aumbry  placed 

in  north  wall  of  chancel  of,  57. 
"  Lockerham,"    bequest   of,    "  fine 

sheete  "  of,  112. 
|  Long  hair,  the  sacrament  refused  to 

men  with,  79. 
Long  hair,  the  wearing  of,  denounced 

as  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  in  Rouen 
1      (in  1096),  79. 

!  Loxfield,  confused  account  of  the  Manor 
of,  151. 

|  Lumley,  the  Mill  of,  an  account  of,  97, 
note. 


Maniple,  the,  and  chasuble  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  still  preserved  in  Cathedral 
of  Sens,  73,  notes. 

Manor  of  Southmalling,  rental  roll  of, 
138. 

Manors  on  the   Sussex  coast,  with 

detached  lands  in  the  Weald,  150. 
Maresfield  Church,  Baptism  of  Ethiopian 

Eunuch,  thought  to  have  been  subject 

of  wall  painting  in,  12. 
Maresfield  Church,  curious  painting  of 

Angels  in,  7,  note. 
Mass,  not  to  be  celebrated  in  a  wig,  81. 
Margaret  Patens,  Church  of,  in  Eood 

Lane,  London,  MS.  inventories,  of 

church  plate  (1470  and  1511),  102. 
"Maser"  a  standing,  bequest  of,  101 

and  note. 

MidLavant  Church,  one  of  the  Seven 
Acts  of  Mercy,  on  wall  of,  17. 

Mid  Lavant  Church,  painting  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  said  to  have  been 
on  wall  of,  17. 

"  Minnis  "  Eock,  derivation  of  the 
name,  129. 

Minnis  Rock,  reasons  for  supposing  it 
to  have  been  a  chantry,  132-133. 

Minnis  Rock,  The  Hermitage,  at 
Hastings.  By  G-.ByngGattie,Esq., 
129-136.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hermitage  ;  its  origin 
unknown  ;  situation  and  derivation 
of  name,  129  ;  its  neglected  condi- 
tion ;  description  of  plan,  130  ;  the 
Buxted  hermitage  ;  the  purpose  for 
which  hermitages  were  constructed, 
131  ;  the  "Minnis  Rock"  unsuitable 
for  a  hermit  ;  no  need  for  three 
entrances  to  a  hermitage  ;  reasons 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an 


oratory,  132  -  133  ;  connection  of 
Hastings  with  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp  ; 
"  Minnis  Rock,"  the  property  of  the 
Abbey,  134  ;  description  of  three 
arches  on  the  East  Hill,  Hastings  ; 
enquiry  into  their  origin  and  intended 
use,  135-136. 

Mitre,  symbolic  meaning  of  its  different 
parts,  74-75. 

Mitres,  characteristic  of  12th  century 
examples,  74. 

Monastic  and  Ecclesiastical  Costume, 
Brief  Notices  on.  By  Sir  George 
Duckett,  Bart.,  60-82.  Conventual 
and  ecclesiastical  dress  not  p-^ev^ously 
discussed  in  "  S.  A.  C,"  60  ;  distinc- 
tion in  dress  of  cloister  and  choir ; 
ambiguous  appellations  of  cowl  and 
tunic,  61  ;  the  order  of  St.  Benedict ; 
the  congregation  of  Cluny  and  of 
Citeaux ;  the  order  of  Chartreuse ; 
date  of  first  Benedictine  monastery  ; 
colours  of  the  orders,  62  ;  the  several 
parts  of  the  Benedictine  costume,  the 
tunic,  the  scapular,  63  ;  the  cowl ; 
Cluniac  breeches,  socks,  boots,  shoes, 
caps  and  gloves ;  costume  of  Benedic  - 
tine  nuns  ;  pilches,  veils  and  wimples, 
64,  and  note  ;  regulations  as  to  nuns 
wearing  their  hair  ;  the  Cistercian 
rule  ;  luxurious  habits  of  the  monks 
of  Cluny  in  12th  century  ;  austerity 
of  the  Cistercians  ;  cleanliness  dis- 
regard of,  by  Cistercians,  65  ;  modifi- 
cations in  Benedictine  dress  in  12th 
century  ;  quotation  from  Mabillon  on 
the  dress  of  the  Benedictines  from 
6th  to  8th  centuries  ;  ditto  in  10th 
and  11th  centuries,  (56-67  and  note ; 
Mabillon  on  Benedictine  costume  in 
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11th  century,  68  ;  the  statutes  of 
Peter  the  Venerable,  69-72  and 
notes ;  remarks  on  monastic  vest- 
ments, 72  ;  ecclesiastical  dress,  the 
alb,  amice,  stole,  maniple  and 
chasuble,  73  and  notes ;  the  pallium, 
dalmatic,  rochet,  cope,  surplice, 
biretta,  crozier,  mitre,  &c,  74  and 
note;  gloves,  sandals,  the  ring  and 
the  stockings  ;  the  connection  of 
the  bishop's  gloves  with  the  feudal 
system ;  the  superhume'ral,  its  disuse ; 
the  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  monkish 
dress,  &c,  75  and  notes;  the  origin 
of  clerical  costume ;  white  robes  ; 
black  robes  ;  dyed  and  embroidered 
ditto  ;  antiquity  of  the  "alb,"  of  the 
"stole,"  &c,  76;  the  tonsure;  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil  adopted  generally 
till  6th  century  ;  changes  then  intro- 
duced by  St.  Benedict ;  date  of  the 
institution  of  monasticism  ;  great 
abuses  in  dress,  &c.  ;  infringement  of 
statutes  in  14th  and  loth  centuries  ; 
extravagance  of  church  dignitaries, 
77  ;  changed  shape  of  the  alb  and 
chasuble  ;  laxity  of  the  Benedictines 
and  Cistercians  in  15th  century  ; 
changes  of  shape  and  colour  of  dress ; 
state  of  the  nunneries ;  conformity  to 
fashions  of  the  day  ;  the  ' '  wimple  ' ' 
date  of,  78  ;  the  hair  and  beard  cause 
of  scandal  and  ridicule ;  Clement  VII. , 
his  example  a  cause  of  disturbance  ; 
anecdote  of  a  bishop's  beard ;  dis- 
putes of  the  12th  century ;  the  Council 
of  Rouen,  effect  of  its  fulmina- 
tion  in  1096,  79 ;  Henry  I.  and  his 
Court  have  their  hair  cut  by  a  bishop  ; 
opposition  of  the  clergy  to  shaving  ; 
French  and  English  scruples  as  to 
long  beards  ;  discussions  thereon,  80 ; 
regulation  of  the  everyday  dress  of 
the  clergy  in  the  16th  century,  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  the  skull-cap 
adopted  by  the  clergy  of  Europe ;  the 
bishop's  capette ;  the  domino ;  dis- 
tinctive colours  adopted  by  prelates  ; 
clerical  wigs,  when  worn,  81  and  note ; 
origin  of  "  perruques  d'abbe,"  82  and 
note. 

Monasticism,  date  of  its  institution,  77. 
Monboissier,  Pierre  de,  surnamed  the 

Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  1122- 

1156,  69,  note. 
Moore,  Rev.  Giles,  extract  from  diary 

of,  120. 

Mulle  -  William  -  atte,  mentioned  in 

Subsidy  Roll,  1296,  101. 
Mural  Paintings  in  Sussex  Churches. 

By  J.  Lewis  Andre,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1-20.    Colour  in  Medieval  churches  ; 


use  of  colour  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  build- 
ings ;  colour  in  early  Christian 
churches ;  use  of  Mosaic  for  mural 
decoration  in  Italy,  1  ;  distemper, 
why  used  in  English  churches  ;  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  taught  by 
paintings  ;  Bede  on  this  use  of  them  ; 
Mosaics  in  Italian  Basilicas,  position 
and  subject  of  chief ;  ornament  in 
Anglo  -  Saxon  churches  ;  style  of 
contemporary  MSS.,  2;  churches 
painted  by  illuminators  ;  arrange- 
ment and  subjects  of  Mediaeval  mural 
decoration,  illustrated  by  examples 
at  West  Chiltington,  Hardham, 
Westmeston,  Preston,  Plumpton, 
Battle,  Stedham,  Beddingham, 
Rotherfield,  Slindon,  St.  Olave, 
Chichester,  and  Wivelsfield,  3  and 
ibid,  note ;  decorations  painted  over 
at  Chiltington  and  elsewhere  ;  Walter 
of  Colchester,  a  famous  English 
artist ;  Bernardi,  a  famous  Flemish 
ditto  ;  payment  for  paintings  ;  items 
and  bequests  relating  to  ;  number 
of  decorated  Sussex  churches,  4 ; 
mode  of  colouring  at  Aldingbourne, 
ibid,  note;  walls  of  churches  of 
Binstead,  Hardham  and  West  Chil- 
tington, covered  with  paintings ; 
number  of  Scriptural  subjects  (from 
New  Testament)  in  Sussex ;  an 
example  from  Old  Testament  at 
Hardham ;  designs  relating  to  the 
Passion  and  Second  Judgment  fre- 
quent in  Middle  Ages ;  Nativity  at 
West  Chiltington,  Hardham  and 
Preston ;  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Chiltington,  Portslade,  Preston  and 
Westmeston ;  Flight  into  Egpyt,  at 
Plumpton ;  Baptism  of  Christ,  at 
Hardham  (?)  ;  Last  Supper,  Chilting- 
ton, Horsham,  Preston  andSlaugham 
(four  Sussex  examples  out  of  sixteen 
in  England)  ;  Triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  at  West  Chiltington ; 
Christ  Scourged,  at  Slaugham  and 
Westmeston ;  Christ  Mocked  and 
Carrying  His  Cross,  at  Horsham ; 
St.  Peter  and  Malchus,  West- 
meston, 5  ;  The  Last  Supper,  ibid, 
note ;  Crucifixion,  Kirdford  ;  unique 
ditto,  Wisborough  Green  ;  six  scenes 
from  the  Passion,  Battle ;  The  Deposi- 
tion, Westmeston ;  The  Entombment, 
Binstead ;  Resurrection,  Chiltington 
and  Hardham  ;  St.  Thomas,  Preston  ; 
Christ  in  Majesty,  Wisborough  Green, 
Binstead  and  Chiltington  ;  The  Lord, 
Peter  and  Paul,  Westmeston  and 
Horsham ;  Doom,  Alfriston,  &c. ;  The 
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Mockery,  Horsham ;  developement  of 
the  Doom,  7  and  note ;  examples  at 
Stedham,  Angmering,  All  Saints', 
Hastings,  Portslade  and  Ticehurst ; 
some  features  absent  from  Sussex 
Dooms,  8  and  note;  City,  meaning  of ; 
St.  Michael ;  Exhibition  of  Cross, 
Plumpton  ;  offices  of  angels  ;  naked, 
dead ;  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Dooms, 
9  and  notes ;  Devil,  bat-like,  Ports- 
lade ;  remarkable  paintings  at  Hor- 
sham and  Westmeston  of  the  Lord 
and  Peter  and  Paul,  10  and  note ; 
Virgin,  Chichester,  Amberley  and 
Bosham ;  Annunciation,  Horsham, 
Amberley  and  West  Chiltington ; 
Coronation  of  Virgin,  Chichester ; 
Virgin  (?)  as  Mediatrix,  Lindfield, 
11 ;  Apostles,  Chichester,  West  Chil- 
tington, Hardham,  Maresfield,  Wis- 
borough  Green,  All  Saints,  Hastings, 
Stedham  and  Harting ;  Angels  at 
Chiltington,  Arundel,  Hardham  and 
Slaugham ;  St.  Michael,  at  Lindfield 
and  Withyham,  12-13  and  note;  St. 
Christopher,  painting  of  in  five  Sussex 
churches  ;  St.  Christopher  and  St. 
George,  13-14  and  notes ;  St.  Thomas- 
a-Becket,  at  West  Tarring  and 
Preston ;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  at 
South  Bersted ;   St.  Lawrence,  at 


Kotherfield  and  Harting  ;  St.  Nicho- 
las, at  Kirdford;  St.  Sebastian,  at 
Preston ;  St.  Vincent,  at  Westmeston, 
14  ;  St.  Catharine,  at  Alfriston,  Kird- 
ford and  Preston ;  St.  Margaret,  at 
Binstead  and  Preston  ;  St.  Helen,  at 
Harting  ;  St.  Ursula  (?),  at  Stedham  ; 
unrecognised  saints,  at  Eastergate, 
&c. ;  curious  painting,  at  Burton,  15  ; 
allegorical  designs,  at  Hardham, 
Slaugham  and  Kirdford,  15-17  and 
notes;  Seven  Acts  of  Mercy,  at  Arundel, 
remains  of  (?),  at  Mid  Lavant  and 
Keymer ;  Seven  Sacraments,  Mid 
Lavant  and  Keymer  ;  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,Wisborough  Green  and  Arundel, 
17 ;  Legend  of  Three  Living  and  Three 
Dead  at  Battle,  17-18  ;  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Westmeston,  18  and  note  ; 
Consecration  Crosses  at  Clymping, 
Amberley,  Arundel,  Chichester,  &c.  ; 
texts,  extract  relating  to,  at  Hastings  ; 
examples  of  in  Sussex  churches  ; 
texts  in  classical  scrolls  ;  destruction 
of  wall  decoration,  19  ;  attempts  at 
preserving  wall  paintings  at  Arundel 
and  Patcham ;  Michael  Angelo's  esti- 
mate of  fresco  painting,  20. 
Mychell,  John,  examination  of,  in  1583, 
114. 


Newenden,  its  situation,  near  the  Eiver 

Pother,  30,  note. 
Newtimber,  Mr.  Tho.  Ambler,  Kector 

of,  in  1665,  207. 
Newtimber,  extracts  from  Parish  Regis  - 

ters  of,  relating  to  Bellingham  and 

Woodcock  families,  206-209. 
Newtimber  Registers,  reference  to  the 

Great  Plague  of  London,  in,  207. 
Norman  Common  at  Westbourne,  bull- 

baiting  on,  95. 
Notes  on  the  Traditional  Connexion 

of  the  Sussex  and  the  Gloucester-  I 

shire    Families    of  Selwyn.     By  j 

the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington,  D.D.,  | 

163-165.     The  supposed  connexion 


based  upon  identity  of  name,  tradi- 
tion, and  a  common  coat  of  arms  ; 
Selwyn  a  form  of  Silvanus ;  Aubrey's 
statement,  163  ;  tradition  mentioned 
by  Rev.  W.  Bazeley ;  Selwyns  in 
Sussex  from  beginning  of  14th  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  Gloucester  in  13th  ditto ; 
examination  of  the  argument  of  a 
common  coat  of  arms,  164  ;  probable 
origin  of  the  arms  of  Selwyn  ;  con- 
clusion, 165. 

Nuns,  in  earliest  ages,  allowed  to  retain 
their  hair,  but  not  to  plait  or  show  it, 
65.  1  „ 

Nuthurst  parish,  unmentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  47,  note. 


O. 

Obiit,  definition  of,  101,  note. 
Oldfield  arms  and  crest,  the,  both 

punning  ones,  84.  ' 
Oldfield,  Captain,  his  service  at  Ypres 

in  1815,  87. 
Oldfield  family,  the  members  of  it  for  1 

seven  generations    officers   in   the  1 

British  Army,  92,  note. 


Oldfield,  General,  personal  incidents 

occurring  to,  at  Waterloo,  89,  90. 
Oldfield,  General  John,  R.E.,  his  claim 
to  be  5th  baronet,  why  not  pressed, 
84,  note. 
Oldfield  Lawn,  origin  of,  93. 
Oldfield,  Major,  interesting  letter  rela- 
ting to  a  sketch  of  Waterloo,  88-89. 
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Oldfield,  Major  Thomas,  eventful  career 
of,  94,  95  and  note. 

Oldfield,  Mrs.,  Memoirs  of,  &c.  By 
Eev.  F.  H.  Arnold,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
83-98.  Ancestry  of  the  Oldfield 
family ;  adherence  to  Cavalier  side 
during  Civil  War ;  Sir  Anthony  Old- 
field,  1st  baronet  (1660)  ;  descent  of 
the  title;  how  lost,  84  and  note;  the 
Oldfield  punning  arms  and  crest; 
sketch  of  General  Oldfield' s  life  and 
career,  education,  admission  to  the 
Engineers ;  illness,  service  in  America, 
Scotland,  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  experience  and  adventures  at 
Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  service  in  the 
West  Indies,  Ireland,  Newfoundland, 
Jersey,  Canada,  &c,  85-92  and  notes  ; 
General  Oldfield' s  marriage  and 
family,  92  and  notes ;  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
birth,  education,  marriage,  &c. ;  de- 


scription of  Oldfield  Lawn,  93  and 

note;  extracts  from  the  Memoirs, 

94-98  and  numerous  notes ;  General 

Oldfield' s  friends,  98. 
Oldfield,   Sir   Anthony,  created  1st 

baronet  (1660),  84. 
Oldfield,  Sir  John,  2nd  baronet,  84. 
Oldfield,  Sir  Anthony,  3rd  baronet,  84. 
Oldfield,  Major  Thomas,  memorial  to, 

at  Acre,  95  and  note. 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea,"  a  title  of  the 

Virgin,  132. 
Oving,  benefice  of,  in  gift  of  the  Bishop 

of  Chichester  since  1840,  193. 
Oving,  bequest  for  ''standing  lights  " 

in  Parish  Church  of,  58. 
Oving,  dedication  of  the  Parish  Church 

of,  to  St.  Andrew,  193. 
Ovingdean  Church,  aumbrey  placed  in 

east  wall  of  chancel  of,  56. 


Paget,  Lord,  and  a  charge  of  conspiracy 

in  1583,  114. 
Painted  work  discovered  in  73  Sussex 

Churches,  4  and  ibid.  note. 
Pallium  or  pall,  on  whom  conferred  by 

the  Pope,  and  why,  74. 
Pallium,  the,  adopted  in  6th  century 

as  a  distinctive  mark  of  Metropolitan 

costume,  76. 
Parham,  land  in,  given  to  maintain 

lamp  before  high  altar  in  Church  of, 

111  note. 

Parham,  "one  acre  and  a  half  of  land" 
to  provide  lamp  for  "  high  altar,"  58. 

Paris,  the  allied  sovereigns  entering,  in 
1815,  General  Oldfield' s  description, 
90-91. 

Pellatt,  Pedigree  and  Genealogical 
Memoranda  relating  to  the  Family 
of,  of  Steyning,  &c.  By  Maberly 
Phillips,  Esq.  (Part  I.),  99-128. 
The  Pellatts,  Sussex  landowners  for 
centuries ;  earliest  mention  of  family, 

99  ;  branches  from  the  main  line ; 
name  variously  spelt ;  derivation  of 
name  ;  arms  ;  first  record  of  ;  second 
ditto  ;  earliest  mention  of  name  ; 

100  ;  mention  in  Subsidy  Roll  (1296)  ; 
extract  of  will  of  John  Pelett,  101 
and  notes ;  his  bequest  of  a  ' '  sensour ' ' 
noticed  in  inventory  of  church  plate  ; 
John  Pellatt,  Warden  of  the  Skin- 
ner's Company  (1450-1454)  ;  William 
Pellatt,  of  Steyning  (ob.  1503),  102  ; 
abstract  of  his  will ;  early  connection 
of  the  family  with  Charlton  Court, 
Steyning  ;  bequest  for  road  mend- 
ing ;  the  Pellatts  patrons  of  Steyning 


Church,  103 ;  Churchwardens'  book 
at  Steyning,  extracts  from,  104  and 
notes ;  William  Pellatt,  of  Steyning 
(ob.  1507),  abstract  of  will  of,  bequest 
to  Guilford,  remarks  on  Dudley  and 
his  connection  with  Sussex,  105  ; 
abstract  of  will  of  Thomas  Pellett, 
106-107  and  notes ;  remarks  on  change 
of  patronage  of  Steyning  Church,  and 
on  paintings  therein  ;  abstract  of  will 
of  Richard  Pellatt,  107-108  and  notes ; 
abstract  of  will  of  James  Pellet ; 
ditto  of  William  PeUet,  of  Charlton, 
109-110  ;  Gratwick,  of  Cowfold,  their 
prominent  position  ;  purchase  of  the 
Manor  of  Charlton  by  William  Pel- 
latt (1557)  ;  extract  from  Cartwright 
in  re ;  abstract  of  will  of  Richard 
Pellett  (ob.  1566),  111-112  and  note ; 
abstract  of  will  of  ' '  Annys ' '  Pellat  ; 
ditto  of  "  Xpofer"  Pellett,  112-113  ; 
ditto  of  Richard  Pellat,  of  North 
Stoke  ;  ditto  of  Thomas  Pellett,  of 
Pet  worth,  113  ;  extracts  from  "State 
Paper,"  1583-84 ;  in  reference  to 
Thomas  Pellatt ;  extract  of  will  of 
John  Pellett,  of  Off  am,  114  and  note; 
abstract  of  will  of  Thomas  Pellett,  of 
Petworth  ;  Richard  Pellet,  M.P.,  of 
Charlton  Court,  115  and  note  (on  his 
purchase  of  Bignor  Park)  ;  extracts 
relating  to  Charlton  Manor  ;  ditto  to 
land  in  "  Beding  alias  Seale  ;"  con- 
nection of  the  Pellatt  family  with 
Essex ;  Benjamin  Pellatt,  owner  of 
Manor  of  Bolney ;  marriage  and  family, 
116  ;  Benjamin  Pellatt,  knighted 
(1603) ;  dispute  with  Vicar  of  Bolney ; 
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marriage  of  daughter  with  Sir  Wm. 
Culpepper ;  Herald's  Visitation  (1634) , 
arms  recorded  ;  Bolney  Place  ;  death 
of  Sir  Benjamin  ;  abstract  of  will, 
117  ;  Inquisition  post  mortem ;  death 
of  wife  (Alice)  ;  the  house  of  Cul- 
pepper, 118  ;  memorials  at  Ardingly, 
119  ;  extract  from  diary  of  Rev.  Giles 
Moore  ;  marriage  of  John  Pellatt 
(1608),  120;  the  Poet  Cowper,  de- 
scended from  the  Pellatt  family  ;  Dr. 
Cotton  and  Stephen  Pellett,  M.D., 
121  and  note ;  Thomas  Pellatt,  mar- 
riage, death,  abstract  of  will ;  his 
children,  122  ;  William  and  Bridget 
Pellatt ;  William,  head  of  the  family, 
difference  with  Rector  of  Bolney 
(1632)  ;  extracts  from  petitions,  123  ; 
Captain  William  Pellatt  (ob.  1650)  ; 
"  The  Friars,"  Lewes,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  PeUatts  from  1659  to  1805  ; 
Defoe's  description  of  Lewes  ;  history 
of  "  The  Friars,"  124 ;  abstract  of  the 
will  of  Thomas  Pellatt,  of  Lewes,  125 ; 
Thomas  Pellatt,  patron  of  Church  of 
West  Grinstead  ;  donation  for  repair 
of  Chichester  Cathedral,  in  1664  ; 
abstract  of  will  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Pellatt,  126  ;  notices  of  her  children  ; 
abstract  of  will  of  Elizabeth  Pellatt, 
127  ;  tombstone  of  Elizabeth  Pellatt 
at  Bignor,  128. 

Pelet,  Phillipus  le,  name  in  document, 
in  1278,  101. 

Pelet,  Reginald  le,  mentioned  in  Subsidy 
Roll,  1296,  101. 

Pellat,  Annys,  abstract  of  will  of  (1579), 
112. 

Pellatt,  Benjamin,  abstract  of  will  of, 

1636,  117-118. 
Pellatt,  Benjamin,  subscription  to  loan 

[temp.  Elizabeth),  116. 
Pellatt,  Elizabeth,  abstract  of  will  of 

(1698),  127. 
Pellatt,  Elizabeth,  desecration  of  tomb 

of,  at  Bignor,  128. 
Pellatt  family,  landowners  in  Sussex  for 

centuries,  99. 
Pellatt,  Mrs.  Hannah,  abstract  of  will 

of  (1693),  126-127. 
Pellatt,  name  of,  not  mentioned  in 

Domesday ,  100. 
Pellatt,  probable  Saxon  origin  of  name, 

100. 

Pellatt,  Richard,  of  North  Stoke,  ab- 
stract of  will  of  (1589),  113. 

Pellat,  Sir  Benjamin,  Knt.,  Inquisi- 
tion P.M.  (1638),  118. 

Pellatt,  the  name  a  pun  on  pellet,  100. 

Pellatt,  Thomas,  Esq.  (ob.  1680),  monu- 
ment to,  formerly  in  All  Saints, 
Lewes,  125. 


Pellatt,  Thomas,  of  Lewes,  abstract  of 

will  of,  1680,  125-126. 
Pellatt,  William,  M.P.  for  Steyning  in 

1555,  110. 

Pellatt,  William,  of  Bignor,  his  quarrel 
with  Rector  of,  in  1632,  123. 

Pellet,  James  (ob.  1555),  abstract  of 
will  of,  109. 

Pellet,  John,  of  London,  will  of,  101. 

Pellet,  John,  Warden  of  Skinners'  Com- 
pany, 1450-1454,  102. 

Pellet,  Thomas,  examination  of, in  1583, 
114. 

Pellet,  Thomas,  in  1584,  name  of,  in  a 
list  of  "persons  committed  for  re- 
ligion, &c,"  114. 

Pellet,  William,  abstract  of  will  of 
(1503),  103. 

Pellet,  William,  of  Charlton,  abstract 
of  will  of  (1558),  109  and  110. 

Pellet,  William,  of  Steyning,  ob.  1503, 
102. 

Pellet,  Willmus  de,  Steyning,  abstract 

of  will  of  (1507),  105. 
Pellett,  Benjamin,  children  "restored 

in  blood,"  1588,  117. 
Pellett,  Benjamin,  knighted  in  1603, 

117. 

Pellett,   Benjamin,  marriage  with  a 

Farnfold  (1590),  117. 
Pellett,   Benjamin,  marriage  with  a 

Lewknor,  116. 
Pellett,   Benjamin,  his  quarrel  with 

Vicar  of  Bolney  (1603),  117. 
Pellett,  John,  of  Offham  (ob.  1607), 

abstract  of  will  of,  114. 
Pellett,  Richard,  abstract  of  will  (1531), 

107,  108. 

Pellett,  Richard  (ob.  1566).  abstract  of 

will  of,  111. 
Pellett,  Thomas  (ob.  at  Steyning,  1519), 

abstract  of  will  of,  105-106  and  notes. 
Pellett,  Thomas,  of  Bignor.  abstract  of 

will  of  (1616),  122. 
Pellett,  Thomas,  of  Petworth,  abstract 

of  wHl  of  (1604),  113-114. 
Pellett,  Thomas,  of  Petworth,  abstract 

of  will  of  (1625),  115. 
Pellett,  Xpofer  (Christopher),  extract 

from  will  of  (1580),  112-113. 
Pendrell  Family,  the,  227. 
Peter  the  Venerable,  his  statutes,  in 

the  12th  century,  affecting  monastic 

dress,  65,  69,  72. 
Pevensey,  bronze  celts  found  at,  198. 
Pevensey    Church,    crosses    on  the 

"  Devil's  Door"  of,  44. 
Pevensey,  discoveries  at,  198-200. 
Pevensey,  fossil  bones  found  at,  199. 
Pevensey  Haven,  Sussex  iron  probably 

stored  there  for  shipment  to  Rome, 

32. 
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Pevensey,  submarine  forest  at,  199. 
Phillips,  Maberly,  Esq.,  paper  on  the 

"  Family  of  Pellatt,  &c,"  99-128. 
Pilch,  the,  derivation  of  word,  64. 
Plumpton  Church,  12th  century  paint- 
ing containing  germ  of  the  ' '  Doom ' ' 

of  later  date,  7. 
Portus  Adurni,  Camden  the  first  to 

attempt  to  locate  it,  218. 
Portus  Adurni,  Mr.  H.  F.  Napper's 

remarks  on,  212-213. 
Portus  Adurni,  notes  on  the  site  of,  and 

the  River  Adur,  217. 
Portus  Adurni,  rival  theories  as  to  its 

site,  217. 

Portus  Adurni,  suggested  sites  of,  220. 
Portus  Adurni,  in  John  Nordon's  map, 
219. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  order  to  destroy 
and  deface  paintings  in  churches 
and  to  substitute  the  Creed,  &c, 
187,  note. 


Poynings,  Chantry  House,  in,  146. 
Poynings'    pedigree,    the,    note  on, 
227. 

Preston  and  Kingston,  chapels,  &c, 
Crown  property  (in  1584),  145. 

Preston,  not  a  chapelry,  but  a  parish, 
144. 

Priests,  allegorical  meaning  of  robes  of, 
73. 

Princess  Cecilia,  superioress,  of  the 
Monastery  of  Holy  Trinity,  founded 
by  her  mother,  174. 

"Puddle  Dock,"  position  and  deriva- 
tion of  name,  29,  note. 

Pyx,  curious  lever,  probably  unique, 
used  for  suspending,  in  West  Grin- 
stead  Church,  49. 


Q. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  portrait  of,  found  in 

Sussex,  210. 
Queen  Matilda,  buried  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  174. 


Raban-Maur,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 

his  great  learning,  66,  note. 
Radulph's  Chantry,  manor  and  lands 

belonging  to,  146. 
Religious  houses,  members  of,  named 

from  their  place  of  birth,  165. 
Ridge,  William,  his  observations  of 

astronomical  phenomena,  194. 
Rood  loft,  description  of,  106,  note. 
Rood  screen,  definition  of,  106,  note. 


Rude  dwelling-place  found  at  Green 

Street,  Eastbourne,  162. 
Rye,  a  seaport  much  used  in  the  days 

of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  40,  note. 
Rye  Church,  aumbries  placed  in  east 

wall  of  chancel  of,  56. 
Rye,  pottery  works  at,  202. 
Rye,  refugees  escaping  from  Dieppe  (in 

1572),  landed  at,  40,  note. 


St.  Andrew's  Church,  Lewes,  discovery 
of  portions  of,  200. 

St.  Etienne,  monastery  of,  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  as  an  atonement,  173. 

St.  Laurent  the  ''Illuminator,"  Bishop 
of  Spoleto,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of 
Farfa,  in  6th  century,  68,  note. 

St.  Leonards,  "free  chapel"  of,  pro- 
perty in  West  Grinstead  appertaining 
to,  47. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  his  mitre  still  pre- 
served in  Cathedral  of  Sens,  75. 

Sacerdotal  dress,  changes  in,  in  14th 
century,  78. 

Samian  ware,  found  at  Green  Street, 
Eastbourne,  162. 

Sandon,  Thomas,  of  Col  worth,  his  be- 
quest for  ' '  standing  lights ' '  in  O ving 
Church,  58. 


S. 

Scapular,  monastic,  its  use,  shape  and 

material,  64. 
Seaford,  gold  Roman  coin  found  at,  202. 
Sele  Priory,  lands  in  West  Grinstead, 

belonging  to,  47,  note. 
Selwyns  in  Sussex  in  14th  century,  164. 
Selwyn,  the  name  of,  a  form  of  Silvanus, 

163. 

Serlon,  Bishop  of  Seez,  cuts  the  hair  of 
Henry  I.,  and  of  the  members  of  his 
Court,  80. 

"  Ship  "  of  silver,  bequest  of,  101  and 
note. 

Shirley,  Thomas,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
West  Grinstead,  not  buried  in  church 
of,  see  on  extract  from  will  of  (1607), 
54. 

Shoreham  Marsh,  "concealed"  from 
the  Queen,  154. 
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|  Shoreham  river,"  the  Adur  so  called, 
221. 

Shoreham,  suggested  origin  of  name, 
212. 

Shoreham,  unlawful  seizure  of  goods 

at,  in  1673,  147. 
"  Sir  Johns,"  meaning  of  the  title,  106, 

note. 

Skeleton  of  a  man  and  horse  found  at 

Pevensey,  199. 
Skeletons,  32,  found  at  Saxonbury, 

182. 

Slaugham  Church,  symbolical  painting, 

formerly  on  wall  of,  16. 
Sompting  Church,  aumbries  placed  in 

east  wall  of  chancel  of,  56. 
Sorbonne,  society  of  ecclesiastics  at, 

founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne, 

1252,  80  and  ibid.  note. 
Sore  River,  reference  to  it  in  1577, 

220. 

South  Mailing,  Anglo-Saxon  remains 

found  at,  in  1830,  183. 
S.S.  collar,  origin  of,  197-198. 
Stanley,  William,  Clerk,  his  suit  in 

1652,  against  Robert  Weston  and 

others  for  tithes,  at  Durrington  and 

Heene,  154-158. 
Stanmer,  John,  of  Heene,  bequest  (in 

1534) ,  4 '  f or  the  painting  ' '  in  Heene 

Church,  4. 
Stansted  Castle  (Racton  Tower),  built 

by  Lord  Halifax,  96. 
Stanstead  House,  remodelled  in  1786  by 

Mr.  Barwell,  97  and  note. 
Stanstead,  its  oriental  splendour  during 

Mr.  Barwell's  residence  there,  96. 
"  Star  of  the  Sea,"  a  title  of  the  Virgin, 

133. 

Stedham  Church,  curious  painting  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in,  14. 

Stedham,  measurement  of  its  old  yew 
tree,  217. 

Stedham  Church,  painting  supposed  to 

represent  the  "  Queen  of  All  Saints," 

on  wall  of,  15. 
Stedham   Church,  representation  of 

Hell  as  a  lake,  at,  9. 
Steyning   Church,    bequest   for  the 

"  brothered  Aulter,"  in  (1531),  107. 


Steyning  Church,  bequest  for  paintings 
on  the  ceiling  and  rood  screen  in 
1519,  107. 

Steyning,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at,  Pellatt  family  patrons  of,  103,  et 
seq. 

Steyning,  extracts  from  Churchwardens ' 

book,  kept  in  church  chest  at,  104. 
Steyning,  first  mention  of  the  Pellatts 

met  with,  at,  99. 
Steyning,    Parish    Church,    "  Lamp 

lands  ' '  in  West  Grinstead,  belonging 

to,  47. 

Steyning,  "the  nuest  mill"  in  (in 

1531),  108. 
Steyning  Vicarage,  purchased  from  the 

Crown,  by  William  Pellatt,  1557, 

110. 

Stole,  origin  of  the,  76. 

Stole,  the,  its  typical  meaning,  73. 

Stone  -  street,  from  Chichester  to 
Pevensey,  a  great  provincial  highway 
in  Roman  times,  30. 

Sun,  total  eclipse  of,  in  1715,  194. 

Sussex,  Almanack  a.d.  1607,  fragments 
of,  a,  215. 

Sussex  Churches,  five  examples  of  paint  - 
ings of  St.  Christopher  on  the  walls 
of,  13. 

Sussex  Churches,  large  number  of 
mediaeval  paintings  from  New  Testa- 
ment in,  5. 

Sussex  Churches,  some  features  of 
mediaeval  Dooms,  omitted  in,  8. 

Sussex  Iron,  one  of  the  principal 
British  exports  in  Roman  times,  31, 
note. 

Sussex,  manufacture  of  arrows,  horse- 
shoes and  nails,  214. 

Sussex  Martyrs,  Christian  names  of 
two,  206. 

Sussex,  Mediseval  Relic,  a,  214. 

Sussex,  old  needlework  exhibited  in, 
211. 

Sussex,  Puritanical  names,  in,  209. 

Sussex,  shepherd's  gift,  a,  226. 
|  Sussex,  the  landing  of  Ella  and  his 

sons,  in,  211-213. 
I  Sussex  ware,  bowl  of,  202. 

Sussex,  yew  tree,  a  famous,  216. 


T. 

Tarring  with  Marlpost,  early  index  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  buried  in  his  epis- 

Court  Rolls,  151.  copal  vestments,  75,  note. 

Tarring  with  Marlpost,  peculiarity  of  Tollervey,  Mr.,  his  career,  98. 

the  customs  of  the  manor,  152-154.  Tonsure,  the,  adopted  by  all  ecclesiastics 

Tarring  with    Marlpost,   renewal  of  from  5th  century,  76. 

customs  (in  1577),  151.  Towers,  of  churches  (as  at  Wrest  Grin- 

Tatham,  Rev.   E.   H.   R.,  paper  on  |      stead),  constructed  for  defence,  48, 

"  Towncreep,  &c,"  21-32,  note. 
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Towncreep,  discovery  of  earthworks, 
at  (in  1890),  24. 

Towncreep,  Further  Notes  on  the 
Ancient  Site,  called.  By  Rev. 
Edward  H.  R.  Tatham,  21-32. 
Additional  evidence  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Towncreep,  21  ;  For- 
mer excavations  and  discoveries,  22  ; 
the  Northern  Earthworks  ;  need  of 
a  line  of  defence  at  Towncreep  ; 
reason  for  this  being  overlooked, 
24-25  ;  evidence  of  Roman  construc- 
tion of  earthwork  ;  Towncreep,  was 
it  walled  ?  26  ;  disappearance  of 
walls,  if  so,  how  explained  ;  Com- 
munication of  Towncreep  with  the 
Sea,  &c;  condition  of  the  Ashburn 
Valley,  in  Roman  and  Saxon  periods, 


28-29  ;  reclamation  of  marshes  and 
geological  changes  in  Sussex,  28-29 
and  notes ;  question  of  the  Roman 
line  of  communication  between  Kent 
and  Sussex,  remarks  on,  and  sug- 
gested solution  of,  30  ;  former  im- 
portance of  the  Ashburn  Valley, 
31-32. 

Trental,  definition  of,  106,  note. 

' '  Tre wly  "  (Tru leig h),m"  Ebberton ' ' 

( Edburton ) ,  the  Manor  of,  held  by  Sir 

Benjamin  Pellat,  Knt.,  in  1636,  118. 
Truleigh,  in  Edburton,  and  the  Poet 

Cowper,  121. 
Tunic,  the,  monastic,  shape,  material, 

and  use  of,  63. 
"  Turnpike  Paid,"  suggested  meaning 

of,  201. 


u. 

Unicorn,  the  inn,  Brighton,  find  of  coins,  &c,  during  demolition  of,  222. 


V. 


Vespasian,  Silver  Denarius  of,  found  in 
Chichester,  195. 


Vine,"  the  sign  of,  at  Lewes,  214. 


w. 


Wadhurst,  list  of  landowners  in,  139. 
Waterloo,  the  Battle  of,  not  fought  in 

an  entrenched  position,  89  and  note. 
Way,  Mr.  Lewis,  romantic  incident  in 

his  history,  97,  note. 
"  Weald-ditch,"  a  former  name  for  the 

Adur,  221. 
Wellington,  The  Duke  of,  characteristic 

anecdote  of,  87,  note. 
Wellington,  The  Duke  of,  his  visit  to 

Brussels  in  1814,  86. 
Welsh  laws,  ancient,  their  bearing  on 

the  origin  of  English  customs,  &c, 

154. 

Westbourne  Church,  flags  taken  at 
Acre,  placed  in,  95,  note. 

West  Chiltington  Church,  interior  once 
entirely  covered  with  pictures,  5. 

West  Grinstead  Church  and  the 
Recent  Discoveries  in  that  Edifice. 
By  J.  Lewis  Andre,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
46-59.  Connection  of  the  Caryll 
family  and  of  Sir  William  Burrell 
with  West  Grinstead  parish  not  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  but  in  Taxation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  and  Nonae  Roll ; 
descent  of  the  manor ;  lands  in, 
granted  to  Abbey  of  Dureford,  46 ; 
lands  belonging  to  ' '  free  chapel  of 
St.  Leonards "  and  Sele  Priory ; 
"Lamp  Lands  "  belonging  to  Stey- 


ning  Church  ;  W.  Grinstead  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  George  ;  humble 
building  soon  enlarged,  47  and  notes ; 
description  of  present  church  ;  tower 
at  end  of  S.  aisle  ;  no  W.  doorway ; 
newel  staircase  to  bell  -  chamber  ; 
small  aumbries,  with  lifting  shutters ; 
curious  fastening  to  doors ;  tower  a 
place  of  refuge,  48  and  notes ;  no 
existing  chancel  arch  ;  elegant  tower 
arches  ;  windows  ;  curious  discovery 
in  roof,  unique  arrangement  of  lever, 
49  ;  discovery  of  aumbrey,  Perpen- 
dicular window,  recess  for  lamp,  part 
of  rood-screen,  portion  of  piscina  ; 
altar  under  rood-loft ;  the  font  and 
cover  ;  altar  at  Cowfold,  50  and  note ; 
manorial  chapel,  discoveries  in  of 
memorial  recess,  piscina,  small  stone 
coffin  and  niches  ;  discovery  and 
obliteration  of  fresco  painting  on  wall 
of  nave,  51  and  note ;  ancient  stained 
glass,  fragments  of ;  discovery  of 
encaustic  tiles ;  ancient  church  chest ; 
bells,  52  and  note  ;  monuments,  par- 
ticulars of,  and  corrections  of  errors 
of  former  writers,  52-53  and  notes; 
Thomas  Shirley,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
extract  from  will  of ;  the  Caryll 
monuments  ;  remains  of  high  tomb, 
54 ;  remarks  upon  the  Reservation  of 
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the  Eucharist ;  extracts  from  the 
Fathers,  55  and  note ;  enquiry  as  to 
where  the  Host  was  kept ;  the  sacristy 
or  "  Sacrament  Porch  ;"  aumbries  in 
east  wall  of  chancel  at  West  Grin- 
stead,  Ovingdean,  Clymping,  Somp- 
ting,  Rye  and  Wilmington,  56  ; 
aumbries  in  north  wall  of  chancel  at 

J  Bignor,  Friston,  Little  Horsted,  Wil- 
lingdon,  Ardingly  and  Fernhurst  ; 
extract  from  the  Far  die  of  Facions ; 
the  Host  enclosed  in  the  pyx,  with 
lamp  before  it ;  use  of  the  lever  at 
West  Grinstead,  57  and  notes ;  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  font,  &c,  kept 
locked ;  penalty  for  neglect ;  probable 
use  of  boxes  like  doves  hung  over 
altars  ;  lamps  and  "  lamp  lands," 
57-58  and  notes ;  bequest  for  main- 
taining lights  at  Oving  and  at  Ford  ; 
candles  and  tapers,  curious  local 
usage  at  Chichester  and  Westmeston, 
59  and  notes. 
West  Grinstead  Church,  aumbrey  in 

east  wall  of  chancel  of,  56. 
West  Grinstead  Church,  balance  lever 
in,  suggested  use  of,  57. 

?  West  Grinstead  Church,  curious  church 
chest  at,  52. 

1  West  Grinstead  Church,  curious  method 
of  fastening  doors  of,  from  within, 
48,  note. 

West  Grinstead  Church,  discovery  of  a 
painting  of  St.  Christopher  in,  13. 

West  Grinstead  Church,  discovery  of 
piscina  connected  with  rood-loft  altar 
in,  50. 

!  West  Grinstead  Church,  monuments  in, 
correction  of  errors  in  inscriptions, 
52,  53  and  notes. 

West  Grinstead  Church,  the  west  door- 
way wanting  here  as  in  many  local 
churches,  48  and  note. 

West  Grinstead  Church, Thomas  Pellatt, 
patron  of,  126. 
'  West  Grinstead, unmentioned in  Domes- 
day Book,  46. 

Westham  Church,  incised  markings  in 
nave  of,  &c,  43. 

Wrestmeston  Church,  almost  unique 
painting  in,  6. 

Westmeston  Church,  custom  of  burn- 
ing an  odd  number  of  tapers,  illustra- 
tion of,  in,  59. 


Westmeston  Church,  painting  of  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  on  chancel  arch 
of,  18. 

Westmeston  Church,  most  curious  pic- 
ture in  of  the  Lord  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  10. 

West  Saxons,  the  founding  of  the 
kingdom  of,  212. 

West  Tarring,  law  suit,  as  to  taking 
wood  off  copyhold  land  at  Marlepost, 
148-150. 

West,  Thomas,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  mar- 
riage license  of,  in  1608,  120. 

Wetherden,  Sir  William,  Vicar  of 
Bodiam,  a.d.  1513,  extract  from  the 
will  of,  196. 

Wheatleys,  the,  of  Pevensey,  their 
punning  crest,  85,  note. 

Whitley,  H.,  Michell-,  Esq.,  paper 
on  "Discovery  of  Romano-British 
Remains,  &c,"  160-162. 

Whitley,  H.,  Michell-,  Esq.,  pajjer 
on  "  Incised  Markings,  &c,"  43-45. 

Wigs,  clerical,  in  fashion  (temp.  Charles 
II.),  scandal  caused  in  the  church, 
81. 

William  of  Normandy,  his  disregard  of 
the  Papal  Interdict  of  1049,  172. 

William  of  Normandy,  precise  date  of 
marriage  unknown,  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  in  1047,  174 
and  notes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  buried  at  Caen 
in  a  church  of  his  own  founding, 
174. 

William  the  Conqueror,  tradition  as  to 

his  ' '  knocking  down  ' '  the  town  at 

Towncreep,  23. 
Willingdon  Church,  aumbry  in  north 

wall  of  chancel  of,  57. 
Wilmington  Church,  aumbries  placed 

in  east  wall  of  chancel  of,  56. 
Wimple,  or  ivimpel,  origin  and  shape, 

of  64. 

Wisborough  Green  Church,  curious  pic- 
ture of  St.  James,  in,  12. 

Wisborough  Green,  curious  painting  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  on  wall  of, 
17. 

Wisborough  Green,  unique  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  in  church  of,  6. 

Wolff,  Dr.  Jacob,  a  student  at  Stansted 
College,  his  peculiarities,  97,  note. 

Worthing  v.  Tarring,  in  1789,  223. 
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Aldsworth  House,  97. 
Aldsworth  Pond,  97,  note. 


A. 


Aslicombe  Place,  213. 


"  Beeding  river,"  221. 
Bere  Forest,  95. 
Bevorne  Bridge,  138. 
Bignor  Park,  122. 
Bolney  Place,  116-117. 
"  Brember  Water,"  220. 


B. 


Brightford,  Hundred,  158. 
Broadwater  Manor,  150. 
Broil,  the,  26. 
Bucken-ham,  212  and  note. 
Buncton  Hill,  204. 
Bunker's  Hill,  213. 


c. 


Castle  Hill,  Hastings,  226. 
Chantry  House,  in  Py combe,  146. 
Chantry  of  Poynings,  146. 
Chapel  of  Kingston,  145. 
Charlton  Court,  103. 
Church  Acre,  in  Pet  worth,  146. 
Church  Style,  in  Steyning,  108. 
Cimenshore  (see  Cymen's  Ora). 
Claverham  Manor,  186. 


"  Cockham,"  Manor  of,  148. 

Coldharbour,  31  and  note. 

Cooden  Level,  see  Cowden. 

Cooslywood  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 

Coolham  Green,  211. 

Court  Lands,  149. 

Cowden,  199. 

Culver  Croft  Bank,  199. 

Cymen's  Ora,  211,  212,  213. 


Dallingfold,  47. 
Devil's  Dyke,  205. 


D. 


Dureford  Abbey,  224. 

Durrington,  Township  or  Tithing,  158. 


East  Hill,  Hastings,  134. 


E. 


|  Emsworth  Common,  95. 


Fairecrouch  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 

Farm  Boad,  Heene,  159. 

"  Ferring  and  Fure,"  Manor  of,  150. 

"  ff aggers,"  in  Steyning,  103. 

Five  Ash  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 


"Friars"  the,  at  Lewes,  124,  126  and 

127,  note. 
Frickly,  139. 
Friston  Place,  225. 
"  Fryers,"  see  "  Friars  "  the, 


G. 


"gorys"  lands,  in  Wappingthorne,  108. 
"  Great  Meadow,"  the,  Hastings,  134. 
Green  Street  Barn,  160. 


Green  Street,  Eastbourne,  160. 
Gunn's  fields,  223. 
"  gyllys  "  house,  108. 
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H. 


Halton,  197. 
Hammesfeld,  47,  note. 
Heene,  Manor  of,  155,  note. 
Heene,  Township  or  Tithing,  158. 


"  hiders,"  109. 

Hooe  Levels,  199. 

Hulters,  Manor  of,  146. 

"  Hundred  Acre,"  the,  Heene,  159. 


Kingston  Farm,  145. 


"  Jugg's  Road,"  182. 

K. 


Krinkk,"  le,  at  Sherrington,  137. 


"  Lancing  and  Monks,"  Manor  of,  150. 

La  Rogheye,  214. 

Lea,  the,  of  Andred,  211. 

Little  Broadwater,  151. 


Loxfield  Camden,  Hundred  of,  151. 
Loxfield,  Hundred  of,  148  and  149. 
Lumley  Mill,  97  and  note. 


Marlpost,  Tything  of,  150. 
Marlpost  Wood,  149. 
"  Maudiyhill,"  nr  Steyning,  215. 
Mayfield  Manor,  149. 


M. 


Middle  Hill,  214. 

Minnis  Rock,  the,  129,  131,  132,  133. 

Morgen  Mead,  47,  note. 

Mousehale  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 


N. 

Norman  Common,  93. 


"  Offham  fearme,"  111. 

"  Oldeland,"  in  Selmeston,  137. 


0, 


Oldfield  Lawn,  92,  et  seq. 
Old  Shoreham,  Manor  of,  154. 


Peen's  Wood,  29. 
Peperscome,  112. 

"  Pocokkes,"  at  Chalvington,  137. 
Portus  Adurni,  212,  217,  218,  219. 


Portus  Arundi,  219. 
Pound,  the,  29. 
Preston  Chapel,  145. 
Puddle  Dock,  29,  note. 


Racton  Tower  fsee  Stanstead  Castle). 
Radulph's  Chantry,  146. 


R. 


"  rerbere,"  197. 

Riseden  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 


St.  Clement's  Caves,  129. 
St.  Gabriels,  Heene,  159. 
Saxonbury,  177,  179,  182,  183. 
Segewick,  150. 
Shelleys,  the,  214. 


s. 


Sheping  Street,  107. 

Sherrington,  the  Common  Field  of,  137. 

Shoreham  Ferry,  155  and  156,  note. 

Shorham  Ferry,  219. 

Shoreham  Marsh,  154. 
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"  Shoreham  River,"  221. 
Sluice,  the,  27. 

South  Common,  Chailey,  203. 
"  Southmauling,"  Manor  of  "  Lynd- 
feild,"  138. 


Stanstead  House,  97,  note. 
Stansted  Castle,  96. 
"  Steanynge  hide,"  109. 
Stone -street,  30. 


T. 


Tarring  Manor,  149. 
Tarring  Marlpost,  Manor  of,  148, 
Tarring  Rectory,  Manor  of,  150. 
"  Tarring  with  Marlpost,"  150. 
Telham,  the  Borough  of,  138. 


ct  seq. 


Tent  Hill,  29,  note. 
Towncreep,  21-32,  passim. 
Town  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139. 
Town,  the,  see  Towncreep. 
Truleigh,  in  Edburton,  118,  121. 


w. 

Wakehurst,  in  Ardingly,  117.  .  Westbourne,  Hundred  of,  146. 

Weald-dich,  219,  221.  Woodbrooks,  138. 

Week  Quarter,  in  Wadhurst,  139.  '  Wykebarne,  "  ffarme,"  107. 
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Mile,  211,  212,  213. 
iEschylus,  9,  note. 

Agatha  (daughter  of  the  Conqueror), 

174,  note. 
Alchorn,  The,  202. 
Alcocks,  the,  100-125. 
Alcock,  Hannah,  124. 
Alcock,  William,  gent.,  125. 
Alcock,  William,  124. 
Alford,  Sir  Edward,  Knight,  154. 
Alpart,  Sir  John,  197. 
Ambler,  Mr.,  208. 
Amboise,  Jacques  d',  198. 
Andrews,  Richard,  137. 
Angelo,  Michael,  20. 
Anselm  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  79. 


A. 

Apsley,  John,  116. 
Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  9,  14. 
Arden,  Christopher,  Esq.,  92. 
Arden,  Mary,  92. 
Arundel,  Charles,  114. 
Arundell,  Syr  Thomas,  101. 
Ashburnham,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 
22. 

Ashdon,  Anne,  206. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  a.  M.,  43. 
Austen,  Agnes,  111. 
Austen,  "Edwarde,"  112. 
Austria,  Emperor  of,  90. 
Avory,  Mr.  Michael  St.,  147. 
Ayles,  Thomas,  145. 


Backshall,  John,  147. 
Bacon-Phillips,  Rev.,  216. 
Bailey,  Rev.  Dr.,  159. 
Baker,  "  Jone,"  112. 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  168. 
Banyster,  "  Isacke,"  113. 
Baptist,  St.  John,  131. 
Barefoote,  Miss,  93. 
Barnan,  112. 

Barnard,  John,  113-114  and  note. 
Barnard,  Thos.,  gent.,  154. 
Barnard,  Thomas,  114. 
Barnard,  Thomas,  Jr.,  114,  note. 
Barnards,  John,  114,  note. 
"  Barre,  Blaunch  duche  "  of,  197. 
Barrett,  Thomas,  127. 
Bartellot,  Harriot,  211. 
Barwell,  Mr.,  96,  et  seq. 
Barwell,  Mr.  Richard,  96,  note. 
Battlesford,  John  de,  137. 
Baxter,  219. 
Bazeley,  Rev.  W.,  164. 
Beane,  Thomas,  138. 
Beard,  Thomas,  126. 
Beauchamp,  G-eorge,  148. 
Beauchamp,  John,  Esq.,  148. 
Beauchamp,  Sarah,  148. 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  14,  73,  note,  74,  75 
and  note. 

Bede,  The  Venerable,  2  and  16,  note. 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  197. 


B. 

Bedingfield,  Sir  Henry,  54. 
Bedingfield,  Frances,  54. 
Beche,  John  atte,  137. 
Bellchamber,  113. 
Belcher,  Rev.  B.,  196. 
Bellingham,  family  of,  the,  208. 
Bellingham,  Ann,  207  and  209. 
Bellingham,  "  Cicelie,"  207  and  209. 
Bellingham,  "Doritie,"  206. 
Bellingham,  George,  206. 
Bellingham,  Jane,  207  and  209. 
Bellingham,  John,  206. 
Bellingham,  Mr.  Edward,  207. 
Bellingham,  Mr.  Edward,  Esquyer, 

206  and  207. 
Bellingham,  Marie,  206,  207. 
Bellingham,  Mr.  George,  207. 
Bellingham,  Mrs.  "Trothe,"  207  and 

208. 

Bellingham,  Sir  Edward,  207  and  208. 
Bellingham,  Thomas,  206. 
Bellingham,  Troth,  209. 
Belsone,  Thomas,  112. 
Bennett,  Thomas,  108. 
Beranger,  172,  note. 
Berghe,  Herbert  atte,  137. 
Bernardi,  4. 

Bemardi,  Helia  filio,  204. 
Betes,  112. 

Bishopp,  Sir  Edward,  155. 
Bisshop,  Margaret,  106. 


BLAAUW. 
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COOK. 


Blaauw,  Mr.  W.  H.,  224. 
Blackmore,  Stephen,  226. 
Bloxam,  Mr.  M.  H.,  203-204. 
Bloxam,  Rev.  J.  R.,  D.D.,  203,  204,  205. 
Blucher,  89  and  90. 
Blumenhaben,  85,  note. 
Boc,  Martin  de,  147. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  56,  note. 
"Bolynbrooke,"  "Syr"  Henry,  Earl 

of  Derby,  197. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  87  and  95,  note. 
Bonet,  Roberto,  205. 
Bononi,  97,  note. 
Boolton,  William,  126. 
Borromeo,  Cardinal,  81. 
Boscham,  Mr0.  Roberto  de,  204. 
Bothel,  Alan,  137. 
Botting,  Thomas,  156. 
"bonder,"  Isabell,  103. 
Bounde,  Mr.  Doctor,  114. 
Bourbon,  Jean  dc,  198. 
Bowden,  Rev.  J.,  117. 
Bowyer,  Sir  Henry,  Knight,  125. 
Boyce,  William,  140. 
Bradford,  Mr.,  157  and  158. 
Braye,  Dame  Beatrice,  138. 
Braose,  De  (family  of),  46. 

c. 

Camden,  218,  219. 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  88. 
Campion,  Rev.  C.  H.,  59. 
Capellano,  Willielmo,  204. 
Card,  John,  127. 
Carew,  219. 
Carey  family,  121. 
Carpenter,  Thos.,  151. 
"Carter  of  Offam,"  112. 
Carter,  John,  145. 
Caryll,  Edward,  Esq.,  114. 
Connolly,  97. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  94,  note. 
Cornwallis,  Marquis  of,  95. 
Costentin,  John,  147. 
Costick,  Mr.  William,  162. 
Cotton,  Dr.,  121. 

Courte-Heuse,  Robert,  80  and  174. 
Courthope,  William,  Esq.,  214. 
Covert,  family,  191. 
Cowper,  Ann,  121. 
Cowper,  William,  121. 
Caryll  (family),  46. 
Caryll,  Peter,  54. 
Caryll,  Richard,  54. 
Catherine  II.,  222. 
Cattel,  James,  147. 
Ceadwalla,  King,  213. 
Cecilia  (daughter  of  the  Conqueror), 

174,  note. 
Cerdie,  212. 
Chambers,  James,  139. 


Braose,  William  de,  46  and  204. 
Braosa,  Willielmo  de,  204. 
Braye,  Sir  Edward,  Knt.,  137  and  138. 
Bridger,  Henry,  gent.,  154. 
"  Broke,"  James,  109. 
Broke,  Elizabeth,  109. 
Brooke,  William,  103. 
Brooke,  Anne,  103. 
Browne,  Col.,  86,  note. 
Brownsbery,  John,  107. 
Buckman,  John,  113. 
Budgen,  219. 
Bullen  family,  121. 
Burrell  (family),  46. 
Burrell,  Sir  William,  46  and  191. 
Busshoppe,  Thos.,  Esq.,  149. 
Busteed,  Dr.,  96,  note. 
Butler,  Henry,  145. 
Butler,  John,  138. 
Butler,  Mr.,  96. 
Bynd,  Edward,  195. 
Byne,  Jacob  de,  47,  note. 
Byne,  Anna  de,  47,  note. 
Byne,  Julyana  de,  47,  note. 
Byne,  Philip  de,  47,  note. 
Bysshoppe,  John,  112  and  138. 
Bysshoppe,  Leonard,  138. 


Challoner,  "young,"  105. 
Chapman,  Lt.  Col.,  R.E.,  86. 
Charles  I.,  125  and  206. 
Charles  II.,  81,  126,  210,  216  and  227. 
Charles  V.,  56,  note. 
Charlemagne,  Emperor,  the,  62. 
Charley,  Anne,  103. 
Chelwesham,  William  de,  137. 
Chichester,  Robert,  Bishop  of,  193. 
Churcher,  Thos.,  Esq.,  149. 
Cissa,  32,  211,  212  and  213. 
Clarence,  Lady,  56,  note. 
Clares,  Richard,  114. 
Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  197. 
Clarke,  Thomas,  146. 
Clavering,  General,  96,  note. 
Clayton,  C.  E.,  201. 
Clench,  Bruin,  121. 
Cleeve,  Barbara,  118. 
Cloves,  King  of  the  Franks,  77. 
Clymsfolde,  "  Barbery,"  114. 
Cocke,  Richard,  110. 
Codrington,  Dr.  R.  H.,  163. 
Coffin,  General,  96. 
Coffin,  Miss,  96. 
Coffin,  Sir  Isaac,  96  and  note. 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  166. 
Colbert,  82,  note. 
Compton,  John,  145. 
Constantius,  Emperor  II.,  202. 
Constantine,  217. 
Cook,  Rd.,  151. 


COOK. 
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FULLER. 


Cook,  Thos.,  Esq.,  155,  note. 

Cook,  ¥m,  155. 

Cooke,  family  of,  100. 

Cooke,  John,  122. 

Cooke,  "  Thomam,"  115. 

Cooper,  John,  145  and  6,  note. 

Cooper,  Mr.  William  Durrant,  F.S.A., 

100  and  202. 
Crowhurst,  John,  145. 
Culpepper,  family  of,  100. 
Culpepper,  Edward,  119. 


Culpepper,  Elizabeth,  119. 
Culpepper,  Lady,  120. 
Culpepper,  Madam,  120. 
Culpepper,  Sir  William,  117,  118  and 
119. 

Cust,  family,  208. 
Cust,  Sir  Pusey,  208. 
Cymen,  211. 
Cynrie,  212. 

Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  55. 


Dante,  10. 

Davey,  H.  M.,  Rev.,  193. 
Davis,  Mary,  127. 
Defoe,  124. 

Delisle,  M.  Leopold,  39, 167  and  168. 

Denmark,  King  of,  197. 

Denny s,  John,  151. 

Derby,  Sir  Henry  of,  198. 

Dixon,  Mr.,  97. 

Doggett,  148. 

Dollegg,  John  Clerk,  157. 

Doniert,  37,  note. 


Earnlie,  Richard,  Esq.,  145. 
Easton,  John,  154. 
Easton,  Wm.,  151. 
Edsan,  Robert,  149. 
Edsoll,  Harry,  149. 
Edward  VI.,  107,  note. 
Edwards,  Edmund,  157. 
Edwards,  Mr.,  208. 
Egley,  Rd.,  145. 
Elderton,  Edward,  Esq.,  137. 
Elingon,  see  Elderton. 
Ella,  32. 

Ellesmere,  Lord  Chancellor,  195. 


D. 

Donne,  Anne,  121. 
Donne,  Roger,  121. 
Draper,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  102. 
Drayton,  Michael,  218,  219. 
Drewley,  Joan,  widow,  139. 
Duprat,  Guillaume,  79. 
Dungerth  (see  Doniert). 
Dunken,  E.  H.  W.,  Esq.,  193. 
Dunn,  Mr.,  96. 
Dunstall,  Mr.  John,  208. 
Dunstall,  Robert,  108. 

E. 

Ellis,  family  (of  Stoneacre  Kent),  190. 

Ellis,  Mr.  John,  189. 

Ellis,  Mr.  William  J.,  190. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  89  and  198. 

Ellis,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  189,  et  seq. 

Ellis,  Thos.,  145. 

Elphicke,  Thomas,  junr.,  gent.,  138. 
English,  John,  150. 
English,  Mr.,  158. 
Essington,  Robertum  de,  204. 
Ethelburga,  St.,  16,  note. 
Everfield,  Mr.  Thomas,  127. 
Evlyn,  210  and  216. 


Fabri,  Robert,  39,  note. 
Fairhills,  the,  98. 
Farham,  Hamo  de,  137. 
Farnefold,  William,  Esq.,  119, 
Farnfold,  Alice,  117. 
Farnfold,  Richard,  104. 
Ferrars.  Elizabeth,  52,  note. 
Ffarnefould  (or  Farnfold),  118. 
Ffarnfolde,  Richard,  106. 
Fielder,  Richard,  154. 
Finch,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  123. 
Finchis,  Mr.,  196. 
Fish,  Rev.  J.  L.,  102. 
Flamsteed,  194. 
Fletcher,  John,  150  and  155. 
Fletcher,  John,  sen.,  151. 
Fletcher,  William,  156  and  157. 


F. 

Foard,  Mr.  John,  207. 

Foljambe,  George,  208. 

Foljambe,  Troth,  208. 

Forde,  Mr.,  208. 

Forde,  Sir  Edward,  155. 

Forders,  William,  114. 

Forty,  Richard,  147. 

Fosbroke,  164. 

Foster,  Rev.,  85. 

Foxe,  John,  206. 

Foyce,  Bryan,  151. 

Frampton,  Robert,  alias  Selwiu,  165. 

Francis,  Mr.,  96,  note. 

Freeman,  Rd.  {ah.  Short),  151. 

Frye,  John,  146. 

Fuller,  Richard,  1  !«.». 


GALLOP. 
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HESWARD. 


Gallop,  "  Joane,"  118. 
Gardener,  "Willy am,"  104. 
Gage,  Sir  John,  124. 
Gale  Family,  191. 

Galloway,  Ambrose,  126,  127  and  note. 
Gater,  Alice,  109. 
Gater,  Elizabeth,  109. 
Gater,  "  Johan,"  109. 
Gater,  Judith,  109. 
Gater,  Richard,  109. 
Gater,  Thomas,  109. 
Geo.  III.,  85,  note,  and  222. 
George,  Sir  Richard  St.,  175,  note,  an< 
176. 

Gerard,  Mark,  211. 
Gervais,  75,  note. 

Gherbord,  the  Fleming,  166  ct  seq. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  Richmond  Herald,  193. 

Giddy,  Davies,  34. 

Gilbert,  Mary  Ann,  34. 

Giffard,  Walter,  Earl  of  Buckingham 

<£rc,  39,  note. 
Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  197. 
Goble,  fm,  146. 
Godfrey,  John,  107. 
Godman,  John,  144. 
Godman,  John,  Clerk,  145. 
Goff,  John,  104. 
Goff,  William,  103  and  105. 
Goffe,  Elizabeth,  109. 
Goffe,  Thomas,  109. 
Gold,  223. 

Goodman,  Mr.  John,  128. 


Gordon,  Rev.  H.  D.,  217. 

Gordons,  The,  208. 

Goring,  Dorothy,  125. 

Goring,  George,  125. 

Goring,  Henry,  Esq.,  154. 

Goring,  Mrs.  Eliz.,  127. 

Gough,  218,  note,  and  219. 

Gough,  Thos.,  151. 

Graham,  Mr.  R.  J.,  160. 

Graham,  Sir  Thomas,  86. 

Granysin,  AVilliam,  107-108. 

"Gratwyke,"  John,  109. 

Gratwyck,  John,  110. 

Gravette  (Widow),  118. 

Gregory,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  206. 

Greenfield,  Richard,  146. 

Greenfield,  Thomas,  146. 

Greenstreet,  Mr.  James,  190. 

Gremes,  Edward,  145. 

Grene,  Stephen,  110. 

Gretton,  Mr.,  96,  note. 

Grevet,  John,  151. 

Grey,  Henry,  112. 

Grey,  William,  124. 

Groves,  Mary,  206. 

Guest,  Dr.,  212. 

Guiffard-Longueville,  39,  note. 

Guilford,  105. 

Gullifor  (see  Guilford). 

Gundreda,  Countess  of  Warenne,  166, 

et  seq. 
Gunn,  222. 

Gusele,  John  atte,  137. 


Haben,  William,  4. 
Halifax,  Earl  of,  97. 
Halifax,  Lord,  96. 
Hall,  George,  gent.,  149. 
Hall,  John,  149. 
Halley,  194. 
Halsham  (family),  46. 
Halsham,  Sir  Hugh,  52,  53. 
Halsham,  Philippa,  52  and  note. 
Hammond,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  93. 
Hammond,  Mrs.,  93. 
Hamper,  Thos.,  151. 
"hannikm,  henry,"  208. 
Hardy,  Sir  Duffus,  176. 
Harold,  174,  note. 
Harrison,  221. 
Harrison,  Alexander,  59. 
Harrison,  W.,  220. 
Harrison,  William,  218. 
Harwarde,  John,  113. 
Harwarde,  Thomas,  113. 
Hastier,  Edward,  123  and  127. 
Haukyns,  Jeffrey,  114. 
Havercroft,  Joan,  53. 


H. 

Havercroft,  Robert,  53  and  note. 

Haverfield,  Mr.  Frank,  F.S.A.,  162. 

Hawker,  Admiral,  98. 

Hawkins,  Esq.,  123. 

Hayberte,  Richard,  150. 

Haydon,  George,  gent.,  125. 

Haye,  Edmond,  gent..  138. 

Hayler,  Wm.,  146. 

Haynes,  Chr.,  114. 

Heath,  George,  126. 

"  Hedde,"  Sr  Robte,  "  Curat,"  109. 

Hellet  (?  Pellet),  "  Rychard,"  110. 

Henry  I.,  16,  80,  174  and  175. 

Henry  I.  (of  France),  79. 

Henry  II.  (of  France),  80. 

Henry  III.,  16  and  121. 

Henry  IV.,  81. 

Henry  VII.,  58  note. 

Henry  VIII.,  105. 

Henynge,  Robert,  113. 

Hereford,  Countess  of,  197  and  198. 

Hesselarton,  Mast.  John  de,  196. 

Hessey,  Lt.-Col.,  R.E.,  86. 

Hesward,  John,  108. 


"heylman." 
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MARKWICKE. 


"  heylman,"  103. 
Heyney,  Mr.,  208. 
Hiberden,  Rd.,  145. 
Hider,  John,  103. 
Hillman,  William,  112. 
Hilton,  Henry,  Esq.,  139. 
Hippersley  (family  of),  121. 
Hippersley,  William,  121. 
Hodes,  William,  110. 
Hoese,  Henry  de,  224. 
Homer,  9,  note. 
Honorius,  Pope,  56,  note. 
Hooke,  Mr.,  154. 

I. 

Jacob,  Rev.  Mr.,  97. 

James  II.,  176. 

James,  Alice,  112. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  Bt.,  224. 

Jeffrey,  Richard,  116. 


Horsey,  William,  Clerk,  193. 

Horsley,  220. 

Hoste,  Sir  George,  90. 

Howard,  family,  121. 

Howard,  John,  F.R.S.,  202. 

Howe,  Captain,  98. 

Hoyle,  Rev.,  85. 

Hume,  Mrs.  Macartney,  92. 

Hume,  Rev.  D.,  92. 

Humfrye,  Robert,  145. 

Humphrey,  John,  223. 

Humphrey,  Thos.,  151. 

Huntingdon,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  197. 

AND  J. 

Jeffreys,  219. 

Joselyn,  Mary,  116  and  122. 
Joselyn,  Richard,  116  and  122. 
"  Jsfod,"  Richard,  126. 


Keyme,  Joan,  125. 
Keyme,  John,  125. 
Keyme,  Richard,  125. 
King  Alfred,  218. 
King  Stephen,  16. 
Kingston,  "Rodger,"  149. 
•  Kingston,  Roger,  151. 


K. 


Kingston,  Robert,  150. 
Knight,  Richard,  157. 
Knollys,  family,  121. 
Knowles,  Sir  Francis,  120. 
Knowles,  Ann,  120. 
Kynstone,  Roger,  149. 


Lambarde,  219. 

Lambold,  "Alyce,"  110. 

Lancey,  Sir  William  de,  89. 

Landmann,  85,  note. 

Lanfranc,  173  and  174. 

Larke,  Syr  William,  108. 

"  larke,"  Sr  William,  108. 

Lascot,  Pierre,  80. 

La  Warr,  Thomas,  2nd  Lord,  120. 

La  Warr,  The  Lady  Ann,  120. 

Le  Brock,  Rev.,  85. 

Leconfield,  Lord,  148. 

Legatt,  Thomas,  126. 

Leland,  219. 

Lenne,  Thomas,  145. 

Lenne,  Wm.,  145. 

Leodegario,  Simon  de  Sancto,  137. 

Leving,  John,  149. 

Lewis,  Mr.  Hubert,  153-154. 


Macartney,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  92. 
Macray,  Rev.  W.  D.,  220. 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  172  note. 
Mantell,  Dr.  Gideon,  183. 
Matilda,  Queen,  166. 


Lewknor,  family  of,  100. 

Lewknor,  Dorothy,  111  and  116. 

Lewknor,  Edward,  111  and  116. 

Lewknor,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Ill  and  145. 

Liverpool,  The  Earls  of,  186. 

Longcroft,  Mr.,  97,  note. 

Longueville,  Earl  of  (see  Walter  Giffard) . 

Louis  XIV.,  81. 

Louis  le  gros,  75,  note. 

Loverd,  John,  137. 

Loverd,  Margery,  137. 

Lower,  Mr.,  M.A.,  196,  206  and  227. 

Luck,  Edward,  149. 

Lulham,  John,  137. 

Lumley,  family,  98,  note. 

"  Lumlye,"  Lord,  112. 

Lumley,  Lord  John,  115,  note. 

Lyne,  Rev.  Mr.,  98. 


M. 

Matilda,  of  Flanders,  59,  note. 
Marehmont,  Earl  of,  92. 
Marchant,  John,  208. 
Marwick,  Barnard,  151. 
Markwicke,  Elizabeth,  195. 


MARKWICKE. 
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OVERYNGTON. 


Markwicke,  John,  195. 
Mary  I.,  56,  note. 

Martel,  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Anjou,  171. 
Marten,  Mr.  Abraham,  Gent.,  210. 
Martin,  John,  145. 

Mauger,  Archbishop,  172  and  ibid.  note. 

Maugero,  204. 

Maulld,  Jane,  127. 

Maurens,  John  de,  137. 

Manrillius,  Archbishop,  172,  note. 

Maur-Raban,  66,  note. 

Messier,  194. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  90. 
Mickleborne,  family  of,  100. 
Micklethwaite,  Mr.,  59. 
Middleton,  Mr.  Arthur,  138. 
Mill,  family  of,  100. 
Mill,  Mr.  Richard,  127. 
Mill,  Mrs.  Eliz.,  127. 
Mill,  Mrs.  Katherine,  128. 


Napton,  Elizabeth,  106. 
Nazianzen,  Gorgonia,  56,  note. 
Nazianzen,  Gregory,  56,  note. 
Neil,  Sir,  88. 

Nelson,  Lord,  94,  note,  95. 
Netherlands,  King  of  the,  88. 
Nevill,  Mr.  Ralph,  190. 
Newlands,  the,  98. 
Newnham,  Mr.,  222. 
Newnhams,  the,  208. 
Newton,  Apsley,  Esq.,  125  and  126. 
Newton,  Grace,  125  and  126. 
Newton,  Mr.  William,  138. 


Mille,  125. 

Mille,  Ralph,  Esq.,  126. 
Mille,  William,  123. 
Mitton,  John,  106. 
Moira,  Earl  of,  85. 
Moke,  John,  113. 
Molesme,  St.  Robert  of,  62. 
Moll,  Hermann,  219. 
Monboissier,  Pierre  de,  69,  note. 
Monro,  Col.,  98. 
Montacute,  Symon  de,  196. 
Moore,  Rev.  Giles,  120. 
Moryce,  Mr.,  108. 
Mose,  William,  145. 
Mowbray,  family,  121. 
Mulle,  William-atte-,  101. 
Munday,  Mr.,  M.P.,  96. 
Murray s,  the,  98. 
Mychell,  John,  114. 


N. 

Nicholas,  IE,  Pope,  169. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  90. 

Nicholas,  Mr.,  123. 

Nicholas,  Sir  Harris,  166. 

Nicholett,  John,  147. 

Noble,  Captain  William,  194. 

Noe,  Mr.  Nicholas,  208. 

Norden,  John,  219. 

Norris,  Rev.  Mr.,  98. 

Norris,  Thomas,  118. 

North,  Sir  Francis,  Knight,  147. 

Nye,  Thomas,  106. 

Nyman,  Thomas,  107. 


Odo,  Bishop  of  Eayeux,  172,  note. 
Oldfield  (family),  84  et  seq. 
Oldfield,  Adeline  Harriet  Cecilia,  92. 
Oldfield,  Aldred,  92. 
Oldfield,  Alicia,  92. 
Oldfield,  Anthony,  92  and  94. 
Oldfield,  Captain,  87. 
Oldfield,  Captain  Anthony,  R.A.,  95 
note. 

Oldfield,  Catherine,  92. 

Oldfield,  Col.,  92,  note. 

Oldfield,  Edward  Humphrey,  92. 

Oldfield,  Eliza  Maria,  92. 

Oldfield,  Elizabeth  Mary,  92. 

Oldfield,  General,  95,  note. 

Oldfield,  General  John,  84,  et  seq. 

Oldfield,  General  John,  R.E.,  84,  note 

Oldfield,  Humphrey,  84. 

Oldfield,  Jane,  92. 

Oldfield,  John,  84. 

Oldfield,  John  Rawdon,  92. 

Oldfield,  Letitia,  92. 

Oldfield,  Macartney  Hume,  92. 


0. 

Oldfield,  Major,  88  and  95,  note. 
I  Oldfield,  Major-Gen.  Richard,  83  and 
92,  note. 

Oldfield,  Major  Thomas,  94  and  note. 

Oldfield,  Margaret,  84. 

Oldfield,  Margaret  Araminta,  92. 

Oldfield,  Mary,  84. 
,     Oldfield,  Mr.,  94. 
'  Oldfield,  Mrs.,  93,  et  seq. 

Oldfield,  Mrs.  Alicia,  92. 

Oldfield,  Richard,  84  and  92. 

Oldfield,  Rodolphus  Bryce,  92. 

Oldfield,  Sir  Anthony,  Bart.,  84. 

Oldfield,  Sir  Anthony,  1st  Bart.,  84. 

Oldfield,  Sir  Anthony,  3rd  Bart.,  84. 

Oldfield,  Sir  John,  2nd  Bart.,  84. 
.  I  Oldfield,  Sir  John,  4th  Bart.,  84. 

Oldfield,  Thomas,  92  and  94. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  86,  note. 

Orleans,  Gaston  d',  81. 

Osbornes,  the,  208. 

"  OseVne,"  Thomas,  109. 

Overyngton,  Robert,  149. 
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RUSSIA. 


Page,  John,  113. 
Page,  John,  Senior,  138. 
Page,  "Mabell,"  138. 
Paget,  Lord,  114. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  175  and  note. 
Palmer,  Thomas,  127. 
Palmer,  William,  127. 
Paimell,  Rev.,  97. 
Paris,  Matthew  of,  4. 
Parker,  Mr.,  208. 
Parson,  Edward,  104. 
Parson,  "  Willyam,"  104. 
Payn,  John,  103. 
Payn,  Mary,  127. 
Payn,  Richard,  127. 
Payn,  William,  103. 
Payne,  family  of,  100. 
Payne,  Elizabeth,  127. 
Payne,  Mary,  126. 
Payne,  Richard,  126. 
Payne,  Thomas,  gent.,  126. 
Pelham,  Henry,  127 
Pellatt,  family  of,  99  to  128,  passim. 

(See  also  pedigree  at  page  112). 
Pelet,  Pellatt,  and  Pellett  (see  Pellatt). 
Pelett,  Edmonde,  101. 
Pellet,  "  Jaan,"  103. 
Pellet,  James,  103. 
Pellet,  "  Jeon,"  103. 
Pelett,  Johan  (Joan),  101. 
Pelett,  John,  101. 
Pellet,  "  Letice,"  103. 
Pellet,  Margaret,  103. 
Pelet,  Phillipus-le-,  101. 
Pelet,  Reginald-le-,  101  and  102. 
Pellet,  "  Ric,"  103. 
Pellet,  Thos.,  103  and  145. 
Pellett,   William,   of  Steyning,  102, 

et  seq. 

Pendrell,  Mr.  Charles,  227. 
Pendril,  Dr.,  227. 


P. 

Pendril,  John,  227. 
Penfold,  John,  106-107. 
Penfold,  Richard,  106. 
Penfoulde,  Thomas  (ov  Penfolde),  112. 
Pennythorne,  Mr.,  145. 
Pepper,  Anthony,  116. 
Pepper,  Edward,  118. 
Percy,  Sir  Henry,  52,  note. 
Percy,  Sir  Ralph,  52,  note. 
Peter,  Matthew,  154. 
Peter,  the  Venerable,  65. 
Peter,  William,  113. 
Philpot,  Thomas,  196-197. 
Pierson,  Wm.,  sen.,  151. 
Pierson,  Wm.,  jun.,  151. 
Pilbeme,  Richard,  139. 
Platoff,  Hetman,  91. 
Plomer,  James,  138. 
Plumer,  James,  139. 
Plumer,  Anne,  139. 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  79. 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  170. 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  171-172. 
Pope  Nicholas  II.,  173. 
Postlethwaite,  Samuel,  126. 
Poullen,  Adrian,  147. 
Powlet,  George,  125. 
Powlet,  Joan,  125. 
Poynings,  Michael,  Lord,  227. 
Poynings,  Margaret,  227. 
Price,  219. 
Prince  Regent,  91. 
Princess  Anne,  176. 
Princess  Cecilia,  174. 
Prussia,  King  of,  90. 
Ptolemy,  227. 

Pyper  (or  Piper),  Sir  John,  "  prest," 
106. 

|  "  pyper,"  Roger,  197. 
i  Pylfold,  Ralph,  149. 


Q. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  116,  187,  note,  210  and  |  Quingfield,  Ralph,  151. 
211. 


R. 


Rathbode  (Bishop  of  Noyon),  79. 
Ravencroft,  Robert,  53,  note. 
Redding,  Rev.  Mr.,  98. 
Renard,  56,  note. 

Renshaw,  Walter  C,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  195. 

Reynaule,  John,  149. 

Rhodes,  "  Fere-not,"  209. 

Richard  (son  of  the  Conqueror),  174. 

Richardson,  James,  gent.,  139. 

Ridge,  Mr.  Stephen,  138. 

Ridge,  William,  194. 


Riviere,  abbe  de  la,  81. 

Rocque,  219. 

Rowe,  "Humfrey,"  138. 

Rowe,  Joan,  138. 

Rowe,  Mr.  John,  138. 

Rowland,  Maurice,  114. 

"Rowse  of  Ram,"  112. 

Rotherham,  Mr.,  120. 

Russel,  John,  137. 

Russell,  Cecil  Henry,  Esq.,  227 

Russia,  Emperor  of,  90. 
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TENETS. 


Sackvyll,  John,  Esq.,  145. 

Saifrido,  Domino,  Cicestrise  Episcopo 

secundo,  204. 
St.  Anthony,  62  and  131. 
St.  Benedict,  62,  et  seq. 
St.  Clement,  132-133. 
St.  Laurent,  68,  note. 
St.  Martin,  76. 
St.  Nicholas,  132-133. 
St.  Julien,  Pierre  de,  198. 
Salvage,  Roberto,  204. 
Salvin,  the  family  of,  164. 
Sanderson,  Miss,  96,  note. 
Sandon,  Thomas,  58. 
Sarys,  George,  150. 
Saunzaver,  191. 
Saxton,  Christopher,  220,  note. 
Sayers,  Thomas,  148. 
Sayres,  Thos.,  151. 
Scott,  Dorothy  (widow),  113. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  211. 
Seaton,  Lieut.-Gen.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  92. 
Selden,  218-219. 
Seldon,  John,  191. 
Selwin,  Robert,  164. 
Selwyn  family,  the,  225. 
Selwyn,  Abbot,  164. 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  163. 
Selwyn,  John,  164. 
Selwyn,  Richard,  164. 
Selwyn,  Sir  Thomas,  163. 
Selwyn,  Thomas,  164. 
Selwyn,  William,  164. 
Selwyns,  the,  of  Friston,  163,  et  seq. 
Selwyns,  the,  of  Gloucestershire,  163, 

et  seq. 
Sergison,  Mary,  191. 
Serlon  (Bishop  of  Seez),  80. 
Seymour  (family),  46. 
Seymour,  Lord  Hugh,  93,  note. 
Shean,  Mr.,  92,  note. 
Shelley,  Hannah,  127. 
Shelley,  Henry,  127. 
Shelley,  Henry,  Esq.,  126  and  149. 
Shelley,  Mr.,  114. 
Shelley,  Richard,  126  and  127. 
Shelley,  Susannah,  126. 
Sheppard,  Mr.  Thomas,  155. 
Sheparde,  Adam,  113. 
Sherley,  Sir  Richard,  Kiit.,  137. 
Sherley,  Thomas,  137. 
Shirley  (family),  46. 
Shirley,  Sir  Thomas,  116. 
"Shirle,"  Syr  Richard,  108. 
Shirley,  Sir  Thomas,  111. 
Shirley,  Thomas,  54. 


s. 

Short,  Mr.,  93. 
Short,  Captain,  93,  note. 
Short,  Major,  93,  note. 
Shurley ,  Sir  John,  125 . 
Silvius,  9. 

Sisteron,  Bishop,  81,  note. 

Slitter,  John  (or  Stutter),  103. 

Smith,  "  Henrie,"  112. 

Smith,  John,  151. 

Smith,  Major -General,  98. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  217. 

Smith,  Mr.  Spencer,  95. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  95,  note. 

Smithe,  Henry,  114. 

Smythe,  James,  112. 

Smythe,  William,  gent.,  149. 

Smyth,  Col.,  89  and  note. 

Smyth,  John,  112. 

Smyth,  Lt.-Col.  Carmichael,  86. 

Smyth,  Sir  J.  Carmichael,  88. 

Snellinge,  Peter,  116. 

Snelliiige,  Richard,  116. 

Soames,  "Fearnota,"  209. 

Soames,  Richardus,  209. 

Sommerard,  M.  E.  Du,  198. 

Somerset,  John,  Duke  of,  197. 

Sorbonne,  Robert  de,  80,  note. 

South,  Elizabeth,  widow,  157. 

Sowton,  Thomas,  112  and  114. 

Spencer,  Earl,  95. 

Springett,  149. 

Stanley,  Mr.  John,  128. 

Stanley,  Wm,  155  to  158. 

Stanley,  Wm.,  Clerk,  154. 

Stanmer,  John,  4. 

Stapleton,  Mr.,  172  and  175. 

Stayker  (or  Staykyer),  William,  112. 

Stephens,  Edward,  140. 

Stocker,  Charles,  93,  note. 

Stocker,  Dr.,  93,  note. 

Stocker,  Elizabeth,  93,  note. 

Stocker,  Richard,  93,  note. 

Stoddart,  97. 

Stras,  Wm.,  Esq.,  147. 

Streeter,  John,  145. 

Stride,  Mr.  John,  98  and  note. 

Stukely,  Dr.,  194. 

Stukely,  219. 

Stukeley,  Hugh,  Esq.,  125. 

Styants  (Widow),  112. 

Swale,  Anne,  121,  note. 

Swane  (or  Swaine),  William,  139. 

"Swynforde,  Katheryne,"  197,  198. 

Sydney,  Henry,  Viscount,  139. 

Syon,  Abbasse  (Abbass)  of,  103. 


Tacitus,  218. 
Taylor,  Matthew,  125. 


Taylor,  Thomas,  157. 
Tenets,  Messrs.,  126. 


I TERRY.  [ 
Terry,  Mr.  James,  98,  note. 
|  Teynton,  Mr.  Richard,  118. 

Thacham,  Magistro  Ricardo  de,  204. 
I  Thetcher,  John,  137. 
j  Thoughton,  "Master,"  197. 
!  Thwaites,  Rev.  Mr.,  98. 
|  Tibbins,  L.,  219,  221. 


Vaghan,  William,  214. 

Vespasian,  the  Emperor,  195. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  5,  note. 

Vincent,  John,  gent.,  140. 
i  Vincent,  the  Earl  of  St.,  95. 
|  Vitalis,  Ordericus,  166,  et  seq. 


Wade,  John  Homey,  gent.,  140. 

Walter,  of  Colchester,  4. 

Ward  (family),  53. 

Warren  Hastings,  96,  note. 

Warenne,  William  de,  166,  et  seq. 

Waters,  Lieut.,  88. 

Waters,  William,  114. 

Watkyn,  Robert,  106. 

Way,  Mr.  Lewis,  97. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  86,  et  scq. 

West,  Alice,  112. 

West,  Ann,  120. 

West,  Richard,  146. 

West,  Thomas,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  120. 

Weste,  "Androwe,"  112. 

Weston,  Elizabeth,  widow,  157. 

Weston,  Robt.,  154. 

Weston,  Walter,  157. 

Wetherden,  Sir  William,  196. 

Wheatleys  (family  of),  85,  note. 

Wheler,  Thomas,  116. 

White,  Ben.,  126. 

White,  Gilbert,  224. 

White,  Mr.,  157. 

White,  Richard,  gent.,  147. 

Willard,  Major,  160. 

William  I.,  59,  note. 

William  the  Conqueror,  23. 

William  (son  of  the  Conqueror),  174. 

William  and  Mary,  222. 

William  of  Arques,  171. 

William  of  Juiniege,  171,  et  seq. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  172,  note. 

William  of  Poitiers,  170,  171. 

William,  Robert,  114. 
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Tollervey,  Edward,  98,  note. 
Tollervey,  Mr.,  97-98. 
Turner,  Mr.,  12. 
Turner,  Samuel,  gent.,  147. 
Tydd,  Mr.,  19. 

Tyrwhit,  William,  Esq.,  115,  note. 


Voyce,  John,  149. 
Voyce  (see  Foyce). 
"  Vmfrey,"  John,  112. 
"  Vmfrey,"  Peter,  112. 
"Vmfrey,"  William,  112. 


w. 

William  Rufus,  169,  note,  174  and  note. 

Wilshare,  William,  114. 

Wimsett,  alias  Wimshurst,  John,  139. 

Wingfield  (see  Quing field). 

Winton,  Anne,  140. 

Winton,  William,  140. 

Wlencing,  211-212. 

Wodeford,  Dean,  John  de,  196. 

Wodeland,  Richard,  197. 

Wodlande,  Alice,  197. 

Wolff,  Dr.  Joseph,  97  and  note. 

Wolven,  Richard,  115. 

Wood,  John,  a,  138. 

Wood,  Sir  George,  90. 

Woodcocks,  The,  208. 

Woodcocke,  Edward,  Esq.,  207. 

Woodcocke,  "  ffrancisse, "  207. 

Woodcocke,  "Marye,"  207. 

Woodcocke,  Mr.  Thomas,  207,  208. 

Woodcock,  Mrs.  Ursula,  208. 

Woodcock,  Edward,  207  and  208. 

Woodcock,  Henry,  207. 

Woodcock,  Mary,  207. 

Woodcock,  Ursula,  207. 

Woodeman,  Richard,  206. 

Woodward,  Catherine,  53. 

Woodward,  Hannah,  53. 

Woodward,  Leonard,  53. 

Woodward,  Thomas,  53. 

Woulven,  Richard,  115. 

Wower,  Agnes,  106. 

Wulvin  (or  Wulvine),  113. 

Wulvin,  ' '  Joane , "  113. 

Wulvine,  Richard,  113. 

Wyatt,  James,  97,  note. 


Y. 


Yonge,  Cordelia  Anne,  92. 
Yonge,  Rev.  D.,  92. 


Yves  (Bishop  of  Chartres),  79. 
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